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INTRODUCTION. 


THE purpose of this volume is to describe and classify 
all denominations, so as to give a clear idea of the charac- 
ter and strength of the religious forces of the United 
States. 


I. 
THE SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND THE PLAN. 


The statistics are those of the government census of 
1890, revised in a few particulars, and arranged to present, 
with necessary fullness and without unnecessary detail, 
the facts that everybody ought to know, but which have 
not hitherto been accessible. The government report is 
very voluminous. It makes the county the unit, not only 
in its tables for the States, but also in those for ecclesias- 
tical organizations, such as classes, conferences, dioceses, 
districts, presbyteries, synods, and the like. That is, the 
statistics of each denomination are given by counties under 
dioceses and presbyteries, etc., as well as under the several 
States and Territories. It was deemed unnecessary to 
over-burden these pages with such a mass of statistical de- 
tails. There are but few persons who would ever need to 
make use of them. Therefore the State has been made 


the civil unit, and each denomination is presented in tables, 
ix 
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first by States, and secondly by ecclesiastical organizations, 
where such organizations exist. The descriptive accounts 
are, in the main, those prepared for the government census. 
Their object is to show the general characteristics of de- 
nominational families, or groups; to give the date, place, 
and circumstances of the origin of each denomination, to- 
gether with its peculiarities in doctrine, polity, and usage ; 
to state the cause of every division, and to indicate the 
differences which separate branches bearing the same fam- 
ily name. 

The order of the alphabet is followed in presenting the 
denominations. The first chapter is given to the Advent- — 
ists, the second to the Baptists, and so on through the list. 
A different rule is observed, however, in the arrangement 
of the branches of denominational families or groups. The 
stem, or oldest body, is given the first place, and the others 
appear in chronological order, according to the date of their 
origin, except in cases where there has been one or more 
divisions in a branch. To illustrate, let us take the Ad- 
ventist family. The Evangelical branch is generally con- 
ceded to be the oldest. The Advent Christians are second 
in the order of time, and the Seventh-Day body third. 
The Life and Advent Union would be fourth, were it not 
that the Church of God, which is more recent, is a division 
of or secession from the Seventh-Day branch. The Church 
of God therefore occupies the fourth place, next to its 
parent body. The same rule applies to the arrangement 
of Methodist and other branches. The historical order 
has been observed because it is the more logical and con- 
venient. The alphabetical order would inevitably lead to 
confusion, and frequent and unnecessary repetition in the 
descriptive accounts; and arrangement according to numer- 
ical strength would be open to the same objection. The 
method chosen allows the reader to follow the historical 
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development of every denominational group, and study the 
causes of each successive division in the order in which it 
occurred. 


Il. 
THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE CENSUS. 


The census of the churches, just completed, is the first 
successful effort of the government in this direction. In 
1850, 1860, and 1870, religious statistics were gathered by 
United States marshals or their agents. In the censuses of 
1850 and 1860 three items only were given, viz., churches, 
church accommodations, and value of church property. In 
1870 a distinction was made between churches or church 
societies and church edifices, thus making an additional 
item. In 1880 large preparations were made for a census 
which should not only be thorough, but exhaustive in the 
number of its inquiries. A vast mass of detailed informa- 
tion was obtained; but the appropriations were exhausted 
before it was tabulated, and the results were wholly lost. 
Having been appointed in 1889 by the Hon. Robert P. 
Porter, superintendent of the eleventh census, to the charge 
of this division of the census office, I determined to make 
the scope of the inquiry broad enough to embrace the 
necessary items of information, and narrow enough to 
insure success in collecting, tabulating, and publishing 
them; and to devise a method of collecting the statistics 
which would serve the ends of accuracy, completeness, and 
promptness. It was in some sense to be a pioneer effort, 
and the plan and methods adopted were designed to bring 
success within the range of possibility The scope of the 
‘inquiry of 1880 was therefore greatly reduced. Many 
questions which, if fully answered, would yield desirable 
information were omitted from the census of 1890, which 
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covers these points: (1) organizations or congregations; 
(2) church edifices; (3) seating capacity; (4) other places 
of worship, with (5) their seating capacity; (6) value of 
church property; (7) communicants or members. The 
number of ministers is also given in the totals for denomi- 
nations. 

Great diversity, as every ecclesiastical student knows, 
exists in the statistical schemes of the various denomina- 
tions. Some embrace many, others few, items; some give 
congregations or societies, but not edifices; others edifices 
but not societies; some report value of church property, 
while others do not; most give members or communicants, 
while one, the chiefest of all,1 gives only population. There 
are also as many varieties of the statistical year as there 
are months. Moreover, quite a number of denominations 
have never made any returns whatever. These considera- 
tions suggest the great difficulty of securing anything like 
uniformity in the returns; but uniformity was kept stead- 
ily in view, and it was attained. All denominations thus 
appear in the census of 1890 on the same statistical basis. 
For the first time the Roman Catholic Church is represented 
by communicants, and not by population. 

The method of gathering the statistics was to make the 
presbytery, the classis, the association, the synod, the dio- 
cese, the conference, etc., the unit in the division of the 
work, and to ask the clerk or moderator or statistical secre- 
tary of each to obtain the desired information from the 
churches belonging to his presbytery, association, or dio- 
cese, as the case might be. This officer received full 
instructions how to proceed, and sufficient supplies of cir- 
culars, schedules, etc., to communicate with each church. 
This method proved to be quite practicable, and very sat- 
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isfactory. Several thousand agents thus gave information 
which they were best qualified to secure, and the results 
were found, when tests were applied, to be full and accu- 
rate. I may mention that, having a large force of clerks 
with ample supplies, a vast correspondence was conducted. 
For example, desiring to obtain a complete list of Lutheran 
congregations unattached to synods, a letter of inquiry was 
addressed to every Lutheran minister asking him to report 
any such congregations irt his neighborhood. In this way, 
much information, otherwise unattainable, was received. 

It should be understood that the census enumerators, 
who take the population by domiciliary visitation, are not 
allowed to ask individuals as to their religious connections. 
In the first place, they have but a brief time in which to 
complete their work; in the second place, their schedules 
are already overburdened with inquiries; and in the third 
place, the constitutional provision of the First Amendment, 
restraining Congress from making any “law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof,” is interpreted as forbidding it. Many persons 
would, under this constitutional guarantee, refuse to an- 
swer questions as to their religious faith, and it is doubtful 
whether the courts would not uphold them in their refusal. 
The census authorities believed that it would add greatly 
to the difficulties of a successful enumeration if some ques- 
tions were mandatory and some not. This is the reason 
we cannot have in this country what the census reports of 
Canada, Australia, and certain other countries include— 
statistics of religious populations. 

While the census of 1890 is tabulated by counties and 
States as well as by associations, conferences, dioceses, 
presbyteries, and denominations, the materials were gath- 
ered in such a way as to permit tabulation by cities and 
other civil divisions. The manuscript schedules of returns 
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from which the printed reports are compiled show the loca- 
tion by city or town, county and State, and the statistical 
facts, of every congregation of every denomination, so that 
it is possible on the basis of these returns to make any 
desired combination in tabulation. 

The list of denominations represented is believed to be 
exhaustive. The aim was to make it so. Returns were 
sought for every denomination, regardless of the character 
of its faith or the fewness of its members. Thus Chinese 
Buddhists, Mormons, Theosophists, Ethical Culturists, Com- 
munistic Societies, and Spiritualists appear in the census of 
1890, as well as Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians ; 
Jewish congregations as well as Christian; Catholic as well 
as Protestant. Nor were independent or unattached con- 
gregations, undenominational chapels, missions, and similar 
unclassified organizations omitted. 


Ill. 
VARIETY IN RELIGION. 


The first impression one gets in studying the results of 
the census is that there is an infinite variety of religions in 
the United States. There are churches small and churches 
great, churches white and churches black, churches high 
and low, orthodox and heterodox, Christian and pagan, 
Catholic and Protestant, Liberal and Conservative, Calvin- 
istic and Arminian, native and foreign, Trinitarian and 
Unitarian. All phases of thought are represented by them, 
all possible theologies, all varieties of polity, ritual, usage, 
forms of worship. In our economical policy as a nation we 
have emphasized the importance of variety in industry. 
We like the idea of manufacturing or producing just as 
many articles of merchandise as possible. We have in- 
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vented more curious and useful things than any other na- 
tion. In matters of religion we have not been less liberal 
and enterprising. We seem to have about every variety 
known to other countries, with not a few peculiar to our- 
selves. Our native genius for invention has exerted itself 
in this direction also, and worked out some curious results. 
The American patent covers no less than two original Bibles 
—the Mormon and Oahspe—and more brands of religion, 
so to speak, than are to be found, I believe, in any other 
country. This we speak of as “ the land of the free.” No 
man has a property in any other man, or a right to dictate 
his religious principles or denominational attachment. No 
church has a claim on the State, and the State has no 
claim on any church. We scarcely appreciate our advan- 
tages. Our citizens are free to choose a residence in any 
one of fifty States and Territories, and to move from one 
to another as often as they have a mind to. There is even 
a wider range for choice and change in religion. One may 
be a pagan, a Jew, or a Christian, or each in turn. If he 
is a pagan, he may worship in one of the numerous temples 
devoted to Buddha; if a Jew, he may be of the Orthodox 
or Reformed variety ; if a Christian, he may select any one 
of 125 or 130 different kinds, or join every one of them in 
turn. He may be six kinds of an Adventist, seven kinds 
of a Catholic, twelve kinds of a Mennonite or Presbyterian, 
thirteen kinds of a Baptist, sixteen kinds of a Lutheran, or 
seventeen kinds of a Methodist. He may be a member of 
any one of 143 denominations, or of all in succession. If 
none of these suit him, he still has a choice among 150 
separate and independent congregations, which have no 
denominational name, creed, or connection. Any resident 
of the United States is perfectly free to make himself at 
home with any of these religious companies, and to stay 
with each as long or as short a time as he will. We some- 
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times speak as though there were not sufficient freedom of 
thought. Here are many phases of thought, and any man 
may pass without hindrance through them all. 

A closer scrutiny of the list, however, shows that many 
of these 143 denominations differ only in name. Without 
a single change in doctrine or polity, the seventeen Meth- 
odist bodies could be reduced to three or four; the twelve 
Presbyterian to three; the twelve Mennonite to two; and 
so on. The differences in many cases are only sectional or 
historical. The slavery question was the cause of not a 
few divisions, and matters of discipline were responsible for 
a large number. Arranging the denominations in groups 
or families, and counting as one family each the twelve 
Mennonite, the seventeen Methodist, the thirteen Baptist 
bodies, and so on, we have, instead of 143, only 42 titles. 
In other words, if there could be a consolidation of each 
denominational group, the reproach of our division would 
be largely taken away. 


IV. 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE CHURCHES. 


In order to get a comprehensive idea of the numerous 
religious bodies it is necessary to classify them. This is 
a much simpler matter than might, at first sight, be sup- 
posed. They fall naturally into three grand divisions, 
Christian, Jewish, and miscellaneous. The Christian divis- 
ion we divide into classes, as Catholic and Protestant, and 
Evangelical and non-Evangelical. Quite independently 
of this classification we have denominational groups, or 
families. 

Under the head miscellaneous I would include Chinese 
Buddhists, the Theosophists, the Ethical Culturists, and 
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certain communistic societies. This is a very small and in- 
significant division. The Jewish division embraces simply 
the Orthodox and Reformed Jews. The Christian division 
contains, of course, the great majority of denominations 
and believers—Catholics, Protestants,. Latter-Day Saints— 
all bodies not Jewish or pagan. 

I consider as a denominational family all Methodist 
bodies. They are branches with a common stem, a com- 
mon name, a common type of doctrine, and certain com- 
mon features and usages. I consider as a denominational 
family all Presbyterian bodies. They all go back to the 
same source historically, they have the same name, the 
same confession of faith, with two or three exceptions, and 
the same system of government. I also class the various 
Lutheran bodies as a denominational family, the numerous 
Baptist bodies, and so on. A denominational family, there- 
fore, is a number of branches closely affiliated in history 
and in common characteristics. Nowhere have denomina- 
tional families developed as in the United States. In no 
quarter of the globe have the Lutherans or the Methodists, 
the Presbyterians or the Baptists, the Friends or the Men- 
nonites, separated into so many branches as here in this 
land of perfect civil and religious liberty. 

It was an American Presbyterian, in the great gathering 
of Presbyterians of all lands, in Belfast, Ireland, some 
years ago, who exclaimed, alluding to a reference to the 
“U.P’s.” of Scotland, and other branches, “‘ We are little 
better than a lot of split P’s.” His observation might be 
given a much wider range. It is far more applicable to 
Protestants than to Presbyterians—we are “a lot of split 
P’s.” If there were in Milton’s day “subdichotomies of 
petty schisms,” what phrase would that great master of 
vivid expression coin to fit the numberless divisions and 
subdivisions into which Protestantism has fallen since? We 
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no longer classify these divisions as units, but as families of 
units. The Presbyterians are not simply one of these divis- 
ions, but a whole family. The Methodists, who were a sort 
of ecclesiola in ecclesia in Wesley’s day in England, are 
now an ecclesia ecclesiarum the world over. According 
to the scientists, no atom is so small that it may not be 
conceived of as consisting of halves. It may be divided 
into halves, and these halves may in turn be divided, and 
so on ad infinitum. No denomination has thus far proved 
to be too small for division. Denominations appear in the 
list given in this volume with as few as twenty-five mem- 
bers. I was reluctantly compelled to exclude from the 
census one with twenty-one members. The reason was, 
that while they insisted that they were a separate body 
and did not worship with other churches, they had no 
organized church of their own. ‘Twelve of them were in 
Pennsylvania, divided between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 
six in Illinois, and three in Missouri. They were so widely 
scattered they could not maintain public worship. 

It is not easy to define clearly and to apply discriminat- 
ingly the term ‘‘ Evangelical.” It comes, of course, from 
the Greek word “evangel,” for which our Anglo-Saxon 
“gospel,” or good news, is the close equivalent. In a 
general way, we mean, I suppose, when we say certain 
denominations are Evangelical, that they hold earnestly to 
the doctrines of the gospel of Christ as found in the New 
Testament. Evangelical and non-Evangelical are terms 
used generally to designate classes of churches in the 
Protestant division. The Evangelical churches are those 
which hold to the inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of 
the Scriptures; the Trinity, the deity of Christ, justifica- 
tion by faith alone, and the work of the Holy Ghost in the 
conversion and sanctification of the sinner. The non-Evan- 
gelical churches are those which take a rationalistic view of 
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the deity of Christ and the doctrines of grace, of which the 
Unitarians may be taken as an example. There are some 
denominations which have the word “Evangelical” in 
their title, and yet are thoroughly rationalistic and there- 
fore non-Evangelical. Practically, we may distinguish as 
Evangelical all those bodies which are members of the 
general organization known as the Evangelical Alliance, or 
in harmony with its articles of faith; and as non-Evangel- 
ical all other Protestant bodies. 


V. 
DENOMINATIONAL TITLES. 


The numerous divisions make modern ecclesiastical his- 
tory an interesting study. It is interesting because it 
necessarily deals with so many distinct phases of religious 
thought, so many diverse denominational movements, and 
so many divergencies, great and small, in usage, discipline, 
and polity. But it is a peculiarly difficult study, because 
of the multiplicity of denominational divisions, and the 
labyrinth of details which must be mastered. No worse 
puzzle was ever invented than that which the names of the 
various denominations present. 

We have, for example, the “ Presbyterian Church in 
the United States” and the “ Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America’”’; the ‘‘ Reformed Church in the 
United States” and the ‘ Reformed Church in America.” 
Which is which? There are doubtless many members of 
these bodies who could not tell. The only apparent dis- 
tinction in each of these cases is geographical. But what 

‘is the difference between the “ United States” and the 
“United States of America’’? How is anybody to dis- 
tinguish between the “ Presbyterian Church in the United 
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States” and the “ Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America” ? 

There are, no doubt, theological distinctions between the 
“Reformed Church in the United States” and the “ Re- 
formed Church in America.” But what precisely are these 
distinctions? They cannot be of fundamental importance, 
because both churches accept the same symbol, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. Weshould expect the theologians of the two 
churches to know; but what about the body of ministers ? 
Many may have known once, but might find it difficult to 
recall the exact shades of difference. As to the laymen, 
few of them have probably ever heard the difference de- 
scribed. The way we learn to distinguish between the two 
churches is by identifying the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica as the “ Dutch”’ body, and the Reformed Church in 
the United States as the “ German” body; and so when 
we want to use these titles intelligently we bracket the 
words “ Dutch” and “ German” in connection with them. 

Among the Presbyterians there are four bodies of the 
Reformed variety. I have always had great difficulty in 
distinguishing between them. One is called the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America; an- 
other, the Reformed Presbyterian Church in North Amer- 
ica. One hasasynod and the other-a general synod. But 
it is not always easy to remember which has the synod 
and which the general synod. I have found in their 
monthly organs a more sure method of distinction. One 
of these organs has a blue cover and the other a pink 
cover. The blue-cover organ represents the general synod, 
and the general synod represents the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church in North America; the pink-cover organ repre- 
sents the synod, and the synod represents the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 

About a century ago a number of ministers and churches 
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seceded from the Kirk in Scotland and organized the 
Secession Church. Soon after, half of this Secession 
Church seceded from the other half, and in process of time 
the halves were quartered. Then, as a matter of course, 
there was a dispute among them as to who were the first 
seceders. Those who thought their claim best prefixed 
the word “Original” to their title and became Original 
Seceders. Then there was a union of Seceders and Origi- 
nal Seceders, and the result was the United Original Seces- 
sion Church, or, more properly, the Church of the United 
Original Seceders. This is probably the only instance 
in which the ideas of division and union are both incor- 
porated in one title. This title being neither ecclesi- 
astical nor doctrinal, and not even geographical, we may 
properly term it mathematical, and think of the church as 
the Original and Only Addition-Division Church in the 
Presbyterian family. 

There are twelve bodies of Presbyterians to be distin- 
guished, and seventeen bodies of Methodists; and Metho- 
dist titles are scarcely more helpful than Presbyterian. 
We have the Methodist Episcopal, which we recognize as 
the parent body, and which we sometimes distinguish as 
the Northern Church, though it covers the South as well 
as the North. We have the Methodist Episcopal, South, 
which resulted from the division in 1844. We have the 
African Methodist Episcopal, the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion, the Colored Methodist Episcopal, the Union . 
American Methodist Episcopal, the African Union Meth- 
odist Protestant, the Zion Union Apostolic, and the Evan- 
gelist Missionary—all colored bodies. We have also three — 
bodies of Congregational Methodists, none of which are 
Congregational in fact, with Free, Independent, Protestant, 
Primitive, and other varieties of Methodists, the why of 
which must forever remain an inscrutable mystery to the 
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mass of mankind. The word “Protestant” in the title of 
the Methodist Protestant Church does not, at least histori- 
cally, mean Evangelical or anti-Catholic, but really anti- 
Episcopal. The Methodist reformers of 1830 protested 
against the episcopacy of the parent body as a barrier to 
the reforms they advocated. “ Methodist Protestant ” does 
not, therefore, indicate that there is a Methodist Catholic 
Church from which this is distinguished, but that there is 
a Methodist Episcopal Church from which this is distin- 
guished as a Methodist anti-Episcopal Church. In the 
title Free Methodist Church the word “ Free” does not 
mean free from State control or patronage, as it means in 
Presbyterian parlance in Scotland, but free from the pew 
system, free from worldliness, free from instrumental and 
choir music, and free from unsound preaching. This we 
ascertain from the history of the body, not from its title. 
The Primitive Methodist Church does not, of course, claim 
to belong to the age of Primitive Christianity, nor to be 
the original Methodist Church. It dates from 1810, and 
sprang from a revival of the early Methodist practice of 
field-preaching. 

Of Baptist bodies we count thirteen, including the 
Regular, North, South, and Colored; the Freewill in two 
varieties; the General, Separate, .United, Six-Principle, 
Seventh-Day, Primitive, and Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Predestinarian; also the Baptist Church of Christ, which 
claims to have descended direct from the apostles. Be- 
ginning with the three principal bodies, called “ Regular,” 
we might, following the old classification of verbs, describe 
the Baptists as “ Regular, Irregular, Redundant, and De- 
fective.’ ‘The most curious of all Baptist bodies is the 
Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian. Here we have 
a title that is definitive. It describes and distinguishes. 
These Baptists are Predestinarian. They believe that 
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every action, whether good or bad, of every person and 
every event was predestinated from the beginning; not 
only the initial sin of Eve and the amiable compliance of 
Adam and the consequent fall of man, but the apostasy of 
Satan. They are thoroughly Predestinarian; and not only 
Predestinarian, but they are Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Predestinarians. The two seeds are good and evil; and 
one or the other of them will spring up unto eternal life or 
eternal death, according to the nature of the predestination 
decreed in each particular case. 

There are four bodies of Brethren who object to any 
other designation. They are popularly known as (Plym- 
outh) Brethren. By putting the word Plymouth in paren- 
thesis we can distinguish them from other bodies of Breth- 
ren; but how shall we distinguish each of these four bodies 
of (Plymouth) Brethren from the other three? The device 
I was led to adopt for the census was that of Roman numer- 
als, thus: 

(Plymouth) Brethren I., 

(Plymouth) Brethren IL., 

(Plymouth) Brethren IIL, 

(Plymouth) Brethren IV., 
the word “ Plymouth” being in parenthesis in each case. 

Much confusion often arises from the similarity of titles. 
There are, it will be noticed, several bodies called the 
Church of God, with only a slight variation in two in- 
stances. There are the Church of God and Churches of 
God in Christ Jesus, both Adventist ; the Church of God, 
otherwise distinguished as the denomination founded by 
Elder Winebrenner, and the Church of Godin Christ. The 
large body, which appears in the list given in this volume 
as Disciples of Christ, also often calls itself simply “ The 
Christians.” There is another denomination, with similar 
tenets and two branches, which uses the same designation, 
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and is otherwise known as the Christian Connection. The 
authorities of the census in 1870 declared that in the re- 
sults it was impossible to draw a line of separation between 
these denominations. A few years ago the Disciples were 
popularly distinguished as the body to which President 
Garfield belonged, and they are probably better known as 
Campbellites, a term which is offensive to them, than by 
either of their accepted titles. 

Since we have divisions, and so many of them, we need 
good definitive titles. But how shall we get them? Lord 
Beaconsfield waged a war to acquire a “ scientific frontier ” 
in India. Almost any means would be justifiable that 
would secure for us a scientific nomenclature. But there 
is this great difficulty: a definitive title cannot be given 
where there is no distinction to define. Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Episcopal, are definitive titles; but 
between many of the Baptist and Presbyterian branches 
there is no difference which a title could be framed to 
designate. The only remedy I can suggest in such cases 
is reunion; and why such reunion has not taken place in 
scores of instances I cannat explain, except by the preva- 
lence of the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints. It 
must be that the saints of the sects think they ought to 
persevere in sectarian division. 


VI. 
THE CAUSES OF DIVISION. 


What is it that has caused so many divisions in our 
Christianity? The question is one of profound interest, 
whether considered as a matter of history, as indicating the 
course of controversy, or as affecting the influence, spirit, 
and power of organized religion. The differences in some 
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cases between branches bearing the same generic name are 
important; in others they are not. How shall we explain 
the fact that there are six kinds of Adventists, thirteen 
kinds of Baptists, seventeen kinds of Methodists, etc.? The 
natural presumption is that the six branches of Adventists 
are six kinds of Adventists, the thirteen branches of Bap- 
tists thirteen kinds of Baptists, and so on. As a matter of 
fact this is not so. Different titles and separate existence, 
while logically implying distinct varieties, are in some cases 
simply the result of differences which have long ceased to 
exist. It would be a mistake, therefore, to say that every 
one of the 143 distinct titles of denominations represents a 
difference, either in doctrine or polity or form of worship. 
One of the most numerous of the denominational fami- 
lies is the Methodist. Methodism has had a marvelous 
growth in the United States, and yet we find it broken 
into seventeen divisions. There are no doctrinal differences 
to account for them. They are all Arminian in theology, 
agreeing in their opposition to the Calvinistic decrees; em- 
phasizing the points of doctrine which Wesley made dis- 
tinctive; and manifesting substantial oneness in the minor 
matters of usage. They are one in spirit, and each has the 
family resemblance in many characteristics. They differ, 
first, in church government. Some are episcopal; others 
presbyterian, with presidents of conferences instead of bish- 
ops; and one is independent. The oldest of the existing 
divisions, the Methodist Protestant, became separated from 
the parent body upward of sixty years ago in a contro- 
versy over the admission of laymen into the governing 
body of the church. Those who espoused this reform be- 
lieved that bishops and presiding elders were autocratic, 
and when they formed a system of their own, they brought 
the laymen to the front and sent bishops and presiding 
elders to the rear. This was a division on principles of 
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government. Eight of the branches became such because 
of color or race difference. All of these, I believe, except 
one, separated from a white body. Two other divisions, 
the American Wesleyan and the Methodist Episcopal, 
South, were due to the slavery question, which has been 
one of the most prolific causes, in the history of the last 
fifty years, of ecclesiastical controversy and _ secessions. 
Another body, the Free Methodists, was the result of too 
little forbearance and too harsh exercise of discipline, on the 
one side, and to extravagances of preaching and behavior 
on the other. In other words, there was a misunderstand- 
ing, a quarrel, and aseparation. The three Congregational 
Methodist branches are not really congregational in form 
of government. Two were caused by disciplinary troubles, 
and the third is a race church. The Primitive branch 
comes to us, not by division, but from England through 
Canada. 

To summarize, ten of the seventeen divisions were due 
to the race or the slavery question, and six to controversies 
over practical questions. Of course differences were in- 
creased, in some instances, by the natural process of devel- 
opment. The itinerancy, for example, has been modified 
in the Methodist Protestant Church, and the probationary 
system abolished in the Church, South. Leaving out the 
Independent and the three Congregational branches, which 
are very small, I doubt whether there is any difference be- 
tween the various episcopal bodies that would be harder 
to overcome in any effort to unite them than that of race 
and section. There are five non-episcopal bodies which 
are not widely separated in practice or spirit. 

Of the twelve Presbyterian bodies all are consistently 
Calvinistic but two, the Cumberland and the Cumberland 
Colored, which hold to a modified Calvinism. All use the 
Presbyterian system of government, with little variation, 
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What, then, is it that divides them? Slavery divided the 
Northern and Southern, the race question the two Cumber- 
land bodies; one branch is Welsh, and the rest are kept 
apart by minute variations. They have close points of 
agreement, but they differ on questions that seem to others 
utterly insignificant. 

We may sum up the causes of division under four heads: 
(1) controversies over doctrine; (2) controversies over 
administration or discipline; (3) controversies over moral 
questions; (4) controversies of a personal character. 

Weare a nation made up of diverse race-elements. All 
varieties of speech, habits of thought, mental, moral, and 
religious training are represented among us by the older 
and the newer, the European and the Asiatic, immigration. 
Here there is the utmost freedom for all forms of religion, 
with no exclusive favors to any. We must expect, from 
such a commingling, currents, counter-currents, and eddies 
of religious thought. Different systems of doctrine, differ- 
ent forms of worship, and different principles of discipline 
are brought into contact, and each has its influence upon 
the others. Calvinism affects Arminianism, and Arminian- 
ism Calvinism. The Teutonic element modifies the English 
and is modified by it in turn. Catholicism has been most 
profoundly affected by Protestantism, and some elements 
of Protestantism by Catholicism. Thus there are various 
forces acting upon religion in the United States, and pro- 
ducing phenomena in our religious life which the future 
historian will study with great interest. 

Without attempting to consider with any degree of 
thoroughness the tendencies manifested in the history of 
religion in the United States, I must refer to that toward 
liberal views. Most denominations have become much 
more liberal in spirit than they used to be. It was the 
growth of this liberal spirit which caused many of the divi- 
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sions of the past sixty or seventy years. Let me givea 
single illustration of the tendency. A band of Dunkards 
came across the sea from Germany to Pennsylvania in 1719. 
They were a very simple people, interpreting the Bible 
literally, fashioning their outward as well as their spiritual 
lives by it, and believing they were called by God to be a 
peculiar and exclusive people. More unworldly men and 
women never inhabited cloister. They were in the world 
but not a part of the world. They thought it a virtue to 
resist its customs and ignore its fashions. In the character 
and cut of their garments, in the manner of wearing their 
hair, in the way they ordered their homes and their daily 
life, they were separate and peculiar. They adopted strin- 
gent rules of discipline to prevent the trimming of the 
beard, the wearing of hats instead of bonnets, the laying 
of carpets, the use of pianos, and similar acts, in order to 
keep themselves pure and unspotted from the world and 
maintain their simplicity of life and faith. For many years 
the influences of the world seemed to have no effect upon 
them; but gradually innovations crept into their habits, 
their discipline was insensibly relaxed, and the questions 
sent up to their annual meeting grew more numerous and 
perplexing, and differences of opinion became quite com- 
mon. One year this question was presented, among others: 
“ How is it considered for Brethren to establish or patron- 
ize a high-school?” After canvassing the Bible carefully 
for light, the following answer was returned: “ Considered 
that Brethren should mind not /zg/ things, but condescend 
to men of low estate.” Nevertheless the high-school was 
established, and has since developed into a college. The 
Dunkards within a decade have split into three bodies. 
Association with others inevitably changed the views and 
habits of a number of them, and led to innovations, These 
innovations were resisted by the more conservative, and 
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division, where full toleration was not possible, was the in- 
evitable result. Consequently, the body that had persisted 
for a century and a half as an unworldly, harmonious, and 
united communion, was divided into three branches, a Pro- 
gressive, a Conservative, and an Old Order branch. 

Conservative and liberal tendencies appear in all organ- 
izations with which men have todo. They are manifested 
in all churches. When circumstances accentuate them, 
only broad toleration and strong interests in common can 
prevent division. 


VIL. 


ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. ; 


The statistical results given in this volume, more thor- 
oughly and exhaustively than ever before, show that the 
religious forces of the United States are almost entirely 
Christian. The number of organizations and members be- 
longing to other than Christian bodies is a very small frac- 
tion of the whole, over one, but less than two, per cent. 
Among the non-Christian denominations we count the 
Orthodox and Reformed Jews, the Society for Ethical 
Culture, the Chinese Buddhists, the Theosophists, the New 
Icarians, and the Altruists. (The pagan Indians are not 
included in the census, and no account is made of them 
here.) Those bodies are all insignificant, except the Jews, 
and. are hardly sufficient in number to constitute a class. 
Including the Jews, there are 626 organizations and 132,- 
301 members who are non-Christian. I assume that the 
- Latter-Day Saints and the Spiritualists, whatever may be 
thought of certain features of their systems of religion, are 
as bodies properly classed as Christian. The Latter-Day 
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Saints make much of the ame of Christ, at least, embrac- 
ing it in the title of both of their branches. The non- 
Christian bodies which, excepting the Jewish, are not grow- 
ing, but rather decreasing, need not further engage our 
special consideration. 

The aggregates by which the forces of religion are rep- 
resented are very large. There are, in the first place, ITI,- 
036 ministers. This number represents chiefly those who 
are in the active service as preachers, pastors, and mission- 
aries. The percentage of those who, though retaining their 
ecclesiastical standing as ministers, have ceased to perform 
its duties cannot be large. On the other hand, it should be 
observed that the very numerous body of men known to 
Methodism as local preachers, some of whom are ordained, 
are not counted; nor are any returns given for those who 
exercise the functions of the ministry in bodies like the 
Plymouth Brethren, the Christadelphians, the Shakers, and 
similar societies. The ministry is not an order or an office 
among the Plymouth Brethren; but any believer who feels 
called to preach is given the opportunity to manifest his 
gifts. They have, therefore, no roll of ministers to be re- 
ported. The vast majority of the 111,036 ministers give 
their whole time to their ministerial work, and are supported 
by the churches they serve. ; 

The number of organizations, or church societies, or con- 
gregations, is 165,297. This covers not only all self-support- 
ing churches, charges, or parishes, but also missions, chapels, 
and stations where public worship is maintained once a 
month, or oftener. Many of these places are supported 
by home mission societies or neighboring churches. It 
appears that upward of 23,000 organizations own no church 
edifices, but meet in halls, schoolhouses, or private houses. 

It would be interesting to know how many meetings are 
held by all denominations in the course of a year. In some 
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Catholic parishes, five or six services of the mass, in a few 
cases even more, are provided every Sunday. In most 
Protestant churches there are two services on Sunday, be- 
sides the week-night prayer-meeting, and special evangel- 
istic gatherings. In sparsely settled sections of the South 
and West, bi-monthly or monthly services are the tule. 
Besides the rented places, there are more than 142,000 
Christian church edifices opened periodically to the gen- 
eral public. If monthly meetings only were held in these 
churches, there would be a grand total of 1,711,200 every 
year. But as a rule three services are held weekly, not 
including the Sunday-school. Probably the actual number 
of Sunday and week-night services, to say nothing about 
Sunday-school sessions, is between 15,000,000 and 20,000,- 
000 a year, with 10,000,000 sermons. Those who would 
get some idea of the activity of the churches in publishing 
the good tidings and propagating the principles of religion 
must consider the tremendous significance of this conserv- 
ative estimate. 

The accommodations afforded to Christian worshipers 
by the 142,000 church edifices aggregate 43,000,000 and 
apward. That is, more than 43,000,000 people could 
find sittings at one time in the churches, to say nothing of 
other places where divine service is held. The question 
has been raised whether, if everybody wanted to go to 
church once a week, the churches could contain them. It 
is to be said, in the first place, that not all the inhabitants 
of any community could attend service at any particular 
hour or on any particular day. Infants, the infirm, the sick, 
and those who wait upon them must remain at home, and 
it is doubtful, under the most favorable circumstances, 
whether more than two thirds of the population of any 
community of a thousand or more could be free to attend 
any one service. The churches alone, it appears, furnish 
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accommodations for over two thirds of the population, while 
the halls, schoolhouses, and other places where sermons are 
preached have room for nearly two and a quarter millions 
more. /\s most churches have at least two services every 
Sunday, and as many persons attend only one, it seems a 
very reasonable inference that if the entire population should 
so desire, and sickness and other controlling conditions did 
not intervene, they could attend divine worship once a 
week. In particular communities where the population is 
very sparse, the services may be too infrequent; in crowded 
centers the church accommodations may not in all cases be 
in adequate proportion to the numbers; but on the whole, 
taking all circumstances into consideration, it cannot be said 
that the spiritual interests of the millions are neglected, so 
far as privileges to worship are concerned. 

It is an enormous aggregate of value (nearly $670,000,- 
000) which has been freely invested for the public use and 
the public good in church property. This aggregate rep- 
resents not all that Christian men and women have conse- 
crated to religious objects, but only what they have con- 
tributed to buy the ground, and erect and furnish the 
buildings devoted to worship. The cost has in some cases 
run up into the hundred thousands; in many others it is 
covered by hundreds; in the vast majority of instances it 
is measured by thousands. Every community has one or 
more churches, according to the number, character, and 
needs of its population. In crowded cities, where real es- 
tate is quoted at high rates, and where churches generally 
occupy the best positions, the average value of the edifices 
rises to astonishing figures. This is especially true of the 
older cities, like New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Bos- ~ 
ton, and of the older denominations, such as the Episcopal, 
the Reformed Dutch, and the Friends. The average value 
of the churches, taking the whole country and all Christian 
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bodies into account, is $4707. Of course in some denomi- 
nations the average is much greater, in others much smaller. 
For example, among the Original Freewill Baptists of the 
Carolinas it is only $455; while in the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church it reaches $19,227; in the Unitarian, $24,725; 
and in the Reformed Jewish, $38,839, which is the highest 
for any denomination. The high average among the Jews 
is chiefly due to the fact that most of their communicants 
(nearly 88 per cent.) are to be found in the cities. Of 
Unitarian and Episcopal communicants, 48 per cent. are in 
cities of 25,000 population and upward. Denominations 
which, like the Disciples of Christ, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the United Brethren, have a constitu- 
ency made up chiefly of rural inhabitants, report a lower 
average of value. The figures for the Disciples of Christ are 
$2292, for the United Brethren, $1513, and for the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, $1480. It is to be noted 
that the average is much smaller in the Southern than in the 
Northern and New England States. As a matter of fact, at 
least twenty per cent. of the entire value of church prop- 
erty is returned by the State of New York alone; and New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Illinois to- 
gether have more than fifty per cent. of it. No account is 
made in the census report of church debts, and the statis- 
tical plan of none of the denominations, with one or two 
exceptions, is designed to collect information on this point. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, however, provides for it 
in its systematic yearly inquiries. In that body it appears 
that the debts on the churches constitute about eleven per 
cent. of their value. Whether this proportion holds good 
in other denominations it is impossible to say. In some, 
doubtless, it is less; in others, more. In the Protestant 
Episcopal Church no edifice can be canonically consecrated 
until it is fully paid for. 
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Among the mightiest of the religious forces of this coun- 
try are to be reckoned the members or communicants of 
the Christian churches. Allowing for those members who 
are dark beacons and either help not at all or help to lead 
astray, we have still an army of millions of men and women 
who, by lives devoted to the service of God and their own 
race, manifest the power of the gospel to reach and regen- 
erate the human heart and satisfy its highest aspirations. 
These are active forces, constant in purpose, with an influ- 
ence all-pervading and all-persuasive, touching the hearts 
of the young and shaping their tender thoughts for eter- 
nity, helping the older to make choice while opportunity 
offers, and encouraging the weak and stumbling believer 
to persevere. There are nearly twenty and a half millions 
of Christian believers, of all creeds and denominations. A 
considerable number are members of bodies only nominally 
Christian, and we should naturally exclude Spiritualists, 
Latter-Day Saints, and certain other denominations. With 
these omissions we would still have twenty millions of | 
members, Protestant and Catholic, which is nearly one 
third of the entire population of the United States. When 
it is remembered that several millions of our population are 
children too young to be communicants, the showing for 
the churches cannot be regarded as unfavorable, by any 
means. Nearly one person in every three of all ages is a 
Christian communicant. 


VIII. 
THE RELIGIOUS POPULATION. 


What is our religious population? While no enumera- 
tion has been made to ascertain the religious preferences of 
the people of the United States, it is quite possible to form 
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an estimate upon the basis of the communicants reported, 
which will be sufficiently accurate for all purposes. The 
usual way of computing religious population is by multi- 
plying the number of communicants of any Protestant de- 
nomination by 3%. This is on the supposition that for 
every communicant there are 2% adherents, including, of 
course, young children. <A careful examination has satis- 
fied me that this supposition rests on good grounds. I find 
support for it in a comparison between the census returns 
of the religious populations of various communions in Can- 
ada with those which the denominations give themselves 
of communicants. It will be convenient to arrange the re- 
turns for population and communicants in tabular form. 


DENOMINATIONS. oe: segecnes 
IVS CN OCIStS rege ances cet ikon asda 847,469 241,376 
IRGeS PY te ANS ghia cieaiek elie cst ersie ae 755,199 169,152 
EE SCOPANAUS 55s oe. acces oe er meee 644, 106 114,931 
BET 9) DSCs ote tar ce nig othe cara acces Cee 303,749 78,059 


This table indicates that there are 2.5 Methodist, 3.5 Presby- 
terian, 4.6 Episcopalian, and 2.9 Baptist adherents to every 
communicant. The average is 3.2. This is higher than I feel 
warranted in applying to all denominations in the United 
States. The proportion varies with the denominations, and 
is probably much lower when the smaller and more obscure 
denominations are brought into consideration. Certainly, 
the results justify us in assuming that there are at least 2.5 
adherents in the United States to each Protestant commu- 
nicant, taking all the denominations together. In round 
numbers we may take 14,180,000 as representing the Prot- 
estant communicants. This leaves out not only the Catho- 
lics, but the Jews, the Theosophists, the Ethical Culturists, 
and the Spiritualists. It seems best to omit the Latter-Day 
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Saints also. Multiplying this number by 3 %, we have 49,- 
630,000, which represents the aggregate of Protestant com- 
municants and adherents, or Protestant population. To this 
we must add.the Catholic population, in order to get the 
entire Christian population. There are 6,257,871 Catholic 
communicants of all branches. Catholic communicants, ac- 
cording to Catholic estimates, constitute 85 per cent. of the 
Catholic population.. There must, therefore, be a Catholic 
population of 7,362,000; adding this to the Protestant pop- 
ulation, we have 56,992,000. This stands for the Christian 
population of the United States. As the population, ac- 
cording to the census, is 62,622,250, it would appear that 
there are 5,630,000 people who are neither Christian com- 
municants nor Christian adherents. Making liberal allow- 
ance for the Jews and other religious bodies not embraced 
in the Christian population, there are 5,000,000 belonging 
to the non-religious and anti-religious classes, including free- 
thinkers, secularists, and infidels. We have, of course, no 
warrant for believing that the majority of these 5,000,000 
who are outside the religious populations are atheists, or 
avowed unbelievers. There are but few real atheists; few 
who do not have some belief concerning a supreme being and 
a future. But most of the 5,000,000 are probably opposed 
to the churches for various reasons. - And we must not for- 
get that in the fifty-seven millions counted as the Christian 
population are many who are indifferent to the claims of 
religion, and seldom or never go into a house of worship. 
Adding these, and the large number of members on whose 
lives religion exercises practically no power, to the 5,000,- 
000, we have a problem of sufficient magnitude to engage 
the mind, heart, and hand of the church for a generation. 
One out of every twelve persons is either an active or pas- 
sive opponent of religion; two out of every three are not 
members of any church. 
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1D. 
THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCHES. 


The normal condition of the Christian church is a grow- 
ing condition. In no other way can it manifest the spirit 
and power of the gospel; on no other consideration can it 
retain that spirit and power. It has received salvation that 
it might press it upon those who have it not; the power of 
the Spirit, that it might speak in His name; the world as 
its parish, that it might convert it. It must be aggressive 
or cease to be prosperous; it must diligently propagate or 
begin to decline. In the very nature of things this must 
be so. Death decimates yearly the list of communicants. 
The losses from this and other causes must be made good 
by accessions before actual growth is made apparent. There 
must be a measure of increase to prevent decline. All in- 
crease beyond that which repairs the losses we count as net 
‘increase. Our churches, almost without exception, mani- 
fest the conditions of prosperity and growth. Year by year 
they.add to their numbers. In some cases the- percentage 
of growth is large; in others, small; but growth is the 
rule, and decline the rare exception. We ascertain this, of 
course, by comparison of one year’s returns with those of 
another, as furnished by the denominations themselves, or 
most of them. It should be said, however, that denomi- 
national statistics are not of uniform completeness and ex- 
cellence, and it is difficult in many instances to obtain them 
at all for a series of years. This makes it hard to secure 
anything like a fair comparison. The returns of the census 
of 1890 may be regarded as exhaustive and accurate as 
possible; but there is nothing in previous censuses with 
which to compare them. The published results of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth censuses do not include commu- 
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nicants at all, and we cannot be sure from the way they 
were conducted that they were sufficiently accurate and 
complete for purposes of comparison. Results obtained in 
this way must be taken simply as indications of increase, 
not as accurate representations of it. No distinction was 
made in 1850 and 1860 between church organizations and 
church edifices. Two items only appeared in those three 
censuses in such form as to admit of fair comparison, viz., 
church accommodations or sittings, and value of church 
property. It appears that the gain in sittings in the ten 
years ending in 1860 was 34 per cent., and in value of 
church property over 100; in the ten years ending in 1870 
it was only a little more than 13 per cent. in sittings, but 
about 100 per cent. in value. Since 1870 the gain in sit- 
tings has been about Io! per cent., and in value of church 
property, 92. These figures must not, however, be taken 
without allowance for the move or less imperfect returns of 
1870. A more satisfactory comparison may be made for 
the larger denominations between the census returns of 
1890 and returns of 1880 gathered from denominational 
year-books. The figures represent communicants. 


DENOMINATIONS. 1880. 1890. Increase. 


Baptist, Regular (3 bodies).... 2,296,327 3,429,080 1,132,753 


Baptist, breewillie done se. - 78;012 87,898 9,886 
Goneregational Sescceierates ee: 384,332 512,771 128,439 
Disciples of Christ............ 350,000 641,051 291,051 
Dimkardsmact tran etek oe oe 60,000 735795 13,795 
Episcopal, Protestant......... 343,158 532,054 188,896 
Episcopal, Reformed ......... 5,000 8,455 3,455 
Evangelical Association....... 99,794. 133,313 33,519 
EP riendsh Ae Asece Sakina car 100,000 107,208 7,208 
Lutheran (all bodies)......... 693,418 1,231,072 537,654 
Methodist Episcopal.......... 1,707,413 2,240,354 532,941 
Methodist Episcopal (South) .. 830,000 1,209,976 379,976 
Methodist (other) ............ 987,278 1,138,954 151,676 
Noravian ena iL tase Gone tickers 9,212 11,781 2,569 
Presbyterian (North) ......... 573,599 788,224 214,625 


Presbyterian (South) ......... 121,915 179,721 57,806 
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DENOMINATIONS. 1880. 1890. Increase. 
Presbyterian, Cumberland .... 113,933 164,940 51,007 
Presbyterian (other).......... 122,078 145,447 23,369 
Reformed (Dutch) 2.05000... 79,269 92,979 13,701 
Reformed (German) ......... 151,761 204,018 52,267 
United. Brethren Jc. ce snc 156,735 225,281 68,546 

Eb otal pmraeetiet 6 be utara 9,263,234 13,158,363 3,895,129 


The increase indicated is large, amounting to over 42 
per cent. In the same period, ten years, the population 
increased at the rate of 24.86. These churches, which 
embrace all Protestant communicants except about a mill- 
ion, grew faster than the population by 17.19 per cent. 
That surely is encouraging. It is a large net gain, and 
means that Protestant Christianity, notwithstanding the 
large Catholic immigration of the decade, is advancing at 
a rapid pace. 

The growth of the Roman Catholic Church for the same 
period must have been large. It was fed by a tremendous 
stream of immigrants from Catholic Europe and the Catho- 
lic section of Canada; and the natural increase of a popula- 
tion of six or seven millions must be considerable. How 
large it was, however, statistics cannot certainly show. The 
Catholic year-books do not give exact returns of Catholic 
population, only estimates, based upon diocesan reports of 
births and deaths. It is true that the census of 1890 makes 
returns for Catholic communicants; but what is there with 
which to compare them? Sadlier’s “ Directory” of 1881 
estimated the Catholic population of 1880 at 6,367,330; and 
in 1891 at 8,277,039 for 1890—an increase of 1,909,709, or 
about 30 per cent. In view of all the circumstances this 
rate of growth does not appear to be too high. If it may 
be taken as applying to the increase of Catholic communi- 
cants in the decade ending in 1890, it would appear that 
the Catholic Church must suffer very heavy losses, for its 
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net increase is far below that of the Protestant churches 
represented in the above table. How otherwise can its 
moderate rate of increase be reconciled with the enormous 
accessions it must have received by an immigration which 
helped the Lutherans and a few other Protestant bodies to 
a far more limited degree? 


X. 
HOW THE RELIGIOUS FORCES ARE DISTRIBUTED. 


While the religious forces are established in every State 
and Territory of the Union and bear mere than a hundred 
and forty different denominational titles, they are massed 
in a few denominations and in a comparatively few States. 
The five largest denominations comprise 60 per cent. of 
the entire number of communicants; and the ten largest, 
73 per cent. The Roman Catholic Church is first, with 
6,231,000; the Methodist Episcopal second, with 2,240,- 
000; the Regular Baptists, Colored, third, with 1,349,000 ; 
the Regular Baptists, South, fourth, with 1,280,000; and 
the Methodist Episcopal, South, fifth, with 1,210,000. The 
Catholic figures are truly of magnificent proportions. They 
exceed by more than 150,000 the sum of those representing 
the four next largest denominations. Every tenth person 
in the United States is a Catholic communicant. It is only 
fair, however, to remind those interested in this statement 
that while a communicant is a communicant considered 
statistically, whether he be a Catholic or a Protestant, there 
is a difference between the Protestant and the Catholic 
basis of membership which ought to be kept constantly in 
view when comparison is undertaken. The Catholic au- 
thorities count as communicants all who have been con- 
firmed and admitted to the communion, and these virtually 
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constitute the Catholic population, ess all baptized persons 
below the age of nine or eleven. The Catholic discipline 
does not contemplate excommunication for violations of the 
moral code, only for lapses from the faith and refusal to 
obey the ecclesiastical commandments. There are many 
who go to make up the Protestant population who have 
been expelled from membership for offenses which the 
Catholic Church treats by a very different method. In 
other words, while the Catholic Church reckons that 85 
per cent. of its population are communicants, among Prot- 
estants the proportion is estimated to be under, rather than 
over, 30 percent. The Protestant basis of membership is 
belief and conduct; the Catholic, belief and obedience. 
In any given thousand of Catholic population there are 850 
communicants and 150 adherents; while a thousand of 
Protestant population yields only about 300 communicants, 
the rest, 700, being adherents. Thus, while the 6,231,000 
Catholic communicants represent a Catholic population of 
about 7,330,000, the 2,240,000 communicants of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, alone, indicate a Methodist popu- 
lation of 7,840,000. 

The Roman Catholic Church is first also in value of 
church property, of which it returns, in round numbers, 
$118,000,000. The Methodist Episcopal is second ($97,- 
000,000); the Protestant Episcopal third ($81,000,000) ; — 
the Northern Presbyterian fourth ($74,000,000); and the 
Northern Baptists fifth ($49,000,000). Two of these de- 
nominations, the Episcopal and the Presbyterian, are not 
among the five which return the largest number of com- 
municants. They stand third and fourth respectively in 
the table of church property, showing that they are much 
more wealthy in proportion to communicants than any of 
the five larger denominations. 

In number of organizations, or congregations, the Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church comes first, with 25,861, and the 
Roman Catholic last, with 10,231. The Southern Baptists 
are second, with 16,238; the Southern Methodists third, 
with 15,017; and the Colored Baptists fourth, with 12,533. 
The reason the Catholic congregations number only two 
fifths as many as the Methodist Episcopal is because their 
parishes are so much larger and more populous. Some 
Catholic parishes embrace from 12,000 to 16,000 commu- 
nicants, all using the same edifice. It is a common thing in 
the cities for Catholic churches to have five and six differ- 
ent congregations every Sunday. 

To recapitulate: The Roman Catholic Church is first 
in the number of communicants and value of church prop- 
erty, and fifth in number of organizations and houses of 
worship; the Methodist Episcopal is first in the number 
of organizations and houses of worship, and second in the 
number of communicants and value of church property. 

Let us now see how the five leading denominational 
families or groups stand. The Catholics, embracing seven 
branches, come first as to communicants, with 6,258,000 ; 
the Methodists, embracing seventeen branches, come second, 
with 4,598,000; the Baptists, thirteen branches, are third, 
with 3,718,000; the Presbyterians, twelve branches, are 
fourth, with 1,278,000; and the Lutherans, sixteen branches, 
are fifth, with 1,231,000. It will be observed that the 
combined Methodist branches have about 1,600,000 fewer 
communicants than the combined Catholic branches. 

As to the value of church property, the Methodist fam- 
ily is first, the figures being $132,000,000. The Catholic 
family is second, $118,000,000; the Presbyterian third, 
95,000,000; Episcopalian fourth, $82,835,000; the Bap- 
tist fifth, $82,390,000. Thus, among denominational fam- 
ilies the Catholics are first in the number of communi- 
cants, second in value of church property, and fourth in 
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the number of organizations and houses of worship. The 
Methodists are first in the number of organizations and 
houses of worship and value of church property. 

Naturally we should expect to find the greatest number 
of communicants in the States having the greatest popula- 
tion. New York has nearly 6,000,000 population, and 
returns 2,171,822 communicants. Pennsylvania, second 
in population, is also second in communicants, reporting 
1,726,640. Illinois is third in population, but fourth in 
communicants; Ohio, fourth in population, but third in 
communicants; Missouri, fifth in population, but sixth 
in communicants; Massachusetts, sixth in population, but 
fifth in communicants. This shows that the percentage of 
communicants to population varies even in the older States. 
In New York it is 36.21; in Pennsylvania, 32.84; -in 
Ohio, 33.13; in Illinois, 31.43; and’ in Massachusetts, 
42.11. The highest in any State is 44.17, in South Caro- 
lina; the lowest, 12.84, in Nevada. The highest percent- 
age is not found in any State, but in a Territory. New 
Mexico’s population are communicants to the extent of 
68.85 per cent.; and, strange to say, Utah is second, its 
percentage being 61.62. New Mexico is predominantly 
Gatholic. This explains its high percentage of communi- 
cants. Utah is the stronghold of the Mormons, and, like 
the Catholics, they report a large membership in proportion 
to their population. The Catholics are numerically the 
strongest in thirty-three States and Territories, including 
the New England, the Pacific, the newer Northwestern, and 
various Western and Southern States; the Methodists in 
South Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Indiana, Indian Territory, Kansas, and Oklahoma; 
the Baptists in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Texas, and Virginia; and the 
Latter-Day Saints in Utah. 
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It is interesting to note that Pennsylvania is the strong- 
hold of the Lutherans, the Presbyterians, the Moravians, 
the Mennonites, and the Reformed (German) ; North Car- 
olina of the Methodists; New York of the Catholics, the 
Jews, the Episcopalians, the Universalists, and the Re- 
formed (Dutch); Massachusetts of the Congregationalists, 
Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Spiritualists; Georgia of the 
Baptists; Missouri of the Disciples of Christ; Indiana of 
the Friends; Ohio of the United Brethren. 

While New York is first among the States in number of 
communicants and also in value of church property, it does 
not occupy this position as respects number of organizations 
and of church edifices. Pennsylvania leads in both these 
particulars, having more organizations and church edifices 
than any other State. Ohio occupies the second place 
and New York the third as to edifices and the fifth as to 
organizations. The following table shows how the posi- 
tions of the leading States vary in the different columns. 
In each list the States are arranged in the order of numer- 
ical precedence. | 


Value of Church 


Communicants. Property. Church Edifices. Organizations. 

z. New York. z. New York. 1. Pennsylvania. 1. Pennsylvania. © 
2. Pennsylvania. 2. Pennsylvania. 2. Ohio. » 2. Ohio. 

3. Ohio. 3. Massachusetts. 3. New York. 3. Texas. 

4. Illinois. 4. Ohio. 4. Illinois. 4. Illinois. 

5. Massachusetts. 5. Illinois. 5. Georgia. 5. New York. 

6. Missouri. 6. New Jersey. 6. North Carolina. 6. Missouri. 

7. Indiana. 7. Missouri. 7. Missouri. 7. Georgia. 

8. North Carolina. 8 Michigan. 8. Alabama. 8. North Carolina. 
g. Georgia. g. Indiana, g. Indiana. g. Indiana. 
to. Texas. to. Connecticut. 10. Tennessee. ro. Alabama. 


Only six States appear in all these tables, viz., New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and Indiana. 
Texas, which is tenth in the list arranged according to 
number of communicants, and does not appear at all in 
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those for value of church property and number of church 
edifices, stands third in that for number of organizations. 
This indicates that the average number of communicants 
to each organization is much smaller in Texas than in the 
other States mentioned. Texas has a smaller percentage 
of urban population than the other States, excepting North 
Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia; it has an immense area, 
and it is therefore natural that its organizations should be 
small and numerous. 


XI. 
THE EVANGELICAL AND NON-EVANGELICAL ELEMENTS. 


These terms are commonly applied to Protestants. The 
sense in which they are used has already been defined; 
but it is easier to define the terms than to classify denom- 
inations under them. In which class, for example, should 
Universalists be put? They have not been admitted to the 
Evangelical Alliance, chiefly because of their views respect- 
ing the nature and duration of future punishment; but on 
the main points of New Testament Christianity they are 
generally evangelical. On the single question of the future 
of the wicked dead some of the branches of the Adventist 
family and other bodies would be excluded from the evan- 
gelical list; but, on the whole, would it be quite fair to 
class as non-evangelical those who believe in the divinity 
of Christ, in the necessity and sufficiency of his atonement, 
and in salvation by faith alone? By some the Christians 
or Christian Connection have been classified with the Uni- 
tarians; but they have become, in late years, quite ortho- 
dox, and are undoubtedly evangelical. In most evangelical 
denominations persons are to be found who are non-evan- 
gelical; and in some of the non-evangelical denominations 
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there are some who are thoroughly evangelical. 
cannot draw the line through denominations ; 
draw it between them. The classification must therefore 


be more or less arbitrary, and due allowance should be 


made for this fact. 


There are a few bodies seitich manifestly ought not to 


be classified as either evangelical or liberal. 
properly be put in a separate list. 


EVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS. 





DENOMINATIONS. dee 

Adventists 2% AAW. ha ated pc dae ee foes eme 1,757 
RAD LISES omens ao al este tn eae eee 43,029 
Brethreny (River) ee cacti sels tes ete III 
Brethren (Plymouth) J. 2. o.ce <e.eene 314 
Glinistadelphianstss .o-s rata eee 63 
(GHEIStIATISS sre wus, aol oes eater) ee mie 1,424 
Christian Missionary Association ........ 13 
GH TAS trameW LOM were cee ee ee cree (foie as 294 
GhurchiotiGod s.-cccee > sr chee 479 
Congregationalists............. Fartdeieey ieee 4,868 
Misciplestom Christe... acme ees ee 7,246 
IDX AENCIS oa ceeiae Peo oho cbeten md Ue oc 989 
Evangelical Association ................ 2.3'1o 
Wriencs (3 DOGICS)). 6.0. om feet pers mes 855 
Hnends-of the Vempleje: a.4-00--8 os 4 
German Evangelical Synod...........: = 870 
NEUGH eran Snot rcs) ebea oer uee eres str 8,595 
Wennmonites: 26 Hae crac a ae lee eka ares 550 
Methodistsuren. core Sic eiasreetiae oan oer 51,489 
IMiona Vian wie actteds Satria eee Canker 94. 
IPresbyterans, ee sacra mee ier es 13,476 
Protestant Episcopal (2 bodies) ......... 5,102 
IREformed ac.se, \.die puaoden ae enya es eke 2,181 
Salvation Arniy wera ttt nears seine 329 
Schwenlcfeldiansivaue macs. seve om escent ake 4 
Social Brethtensncp crac) ema tens 20 
WanttedsBrethren neeereotuy eae eer 4,526 
Winiversalistet i * 65.0.5 been fran. 956 
Independent Congregations ............ 156 
sOtal sees secre eee eet as Soiree ia Sent 152,104 


These may 


Communi- 
cants. 


60,491 
3,717,969 
3,427 
6,661 
1,277 
103,722 
754 
18,214 
22,511 
512,771 
641,051 
739795 
133,313 
85,216 
340 
187,432 
1,231,072 
41,541 
4,589,284 
11,761 
1,278,332 
540,509 
309,458 
8,742 
306 

913 
225,281 
49,194 
14,126 


13,869,483 


Yet we 
we must 
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NON-EVANGELICAL. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Church of the New Jerusalem........... 
rendse(icksite)\,..cesarakocrs eerie eters 
German Evangelical Protestant ......... 
WinitaTtanste wie m cto ia )te tite nee es 


Christiane Scientisisise ce ihe ete ee 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth) 
Comimunistic, SOCictiesina. 4.65.4. ae 
Matter“ Days Saints tre wicitce.. st veoh dere ace 
Spiritualists 


Ghineseslem plesicjasi areca es sents 
HethicaliGulturistse. sce ance silo alee i 
IGUB 2 oe oils ala doe copioodegec® door cad 


PC ee 


Pivanegelical 5 aus Wser esse Sactes ries 
Non-Kvangelicabs: .2fc35 008s) cts won 
(CEG WOOT cdncte ocr nerankoninn, meso aacIe co 
INOm-OnchOd Oxia ets cutee esarair ern 


Non-Christian 


Organi- 


zations. 


154 
201 

52 
421 


828 


10,276 
10 





10,286 


221 
12 
32 

856 

334 


1,455 





47 
4 
533 
40 


624 


152, 104 
828 
10,286 


1,455 
624 





165,297 
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Communi- 
cants. 


7,095 
21,992 
36,156 
67,749 





132,992 


6,257,871 
1,394 


6,259,265 


8,724 
384 
4,049 
166,125 
45,030 





224,312 





13,869,483 
132,992 
6,259,265 
224,312 


132,255 


20,618,307 
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From this it appears that the non-evangelical and non- 
Christian bodies are about equal in communicants or mem- 
bers, and that together the non-evangelical, non-orthodox, 
and non-Christian bodies count less than half a million, 
or less than 2.4 per cent. of the aggregate. The evangel- 
ical communicants are to the non-evangelical as 103 to I, 
and constitute more than 67 per cent. of aL communicants, 
Christian and non-Christian. 

It further appears that the evangelical organizations out- 
number all other organizations 11 to 1, and form no less 
than 92 per cent. of the aggregate. 


XII. 
THE GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. 


The extended tables given at the end of this book are 
not, perhaps, very attractive. But they will repay careful 
study. There are many significant facts to be obtained 
from an examination of the summaries of colored organiza- 
tions, of denominations arranged according to polity, and 
of churches in the cities. The last is a new feature in 
church statistics. 

Of the classification according to polity a word of ex- 
planation is necessary. It is difficult in some cases to 
know how to classify. It is clear enough that Baptists, 
Congregationalists, and Disciples of Christ are congrega- 
tional; but it is not so clear where the vast body of Lu- 
therans belongs. They are not, I am persuaded, purely 
presbyterian, nor purely congregational, and certainly not 
purely episcopal. My own inclination was to classify them 
as presbyterian, and I wrote to representative men among 
them for their opinion, and it will be interesting to quote 
from some of the responses. 
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Professor Henry E. Jacobs, of the body known as the 
General Council, says: 


Iam not surprised at your perplexity concerning the classification of Luther- 
ans with respect to church polity. As the form of government is regarded 
as unessential, and to be determined according to circumstances, there is a 
lack of uniformity. The Synodical Conference gives to synods only advisory 
power, and requires the ratification of all synodical resolutions, and even the 
election of professors of theology, by the congregations. Nevertheless, they 
agree with the Presbyterians in maintaining a distinction between the lay and 
preaching elders, as one resting upon Scriptural foundations. Muhlenberg’s 
scheme of church government clearly belongs to a generic presbyterianism ; 
and this has been propagated in General Council, General Synod, United 
Synod of South, and most of the independent synods. The General Council 
rejects, however, lay elders, as not warranted in Scripture; although in most 
of its older congregations the constitutions have not been changed and a 
lay eldership is retained simply as a useful but not a Scriptural or necessary 
‘church institution. 

However you may classify us, you will, therefore, not escape criticism— 
and that, too, with some basis of truth; but taking everything into considera- 
tion, I believe that you are right in classifying us as presbyterian. 


The Rev. J. Nicum, of the same branch, says the Lu- 
theran Church is not strictly presbyterian, though usually 
so classified, nor is it congregational. 


Everywhere in the Lutheran Church there are conferences, synods, con- 
sistories, etc., to whom questions of ordination, discipline, appeals from de- 
cisions of vestries or congregations are taken. 

If you now ask me for a positive opinion as to what the polity of the Lu- 
theran Church really is, I say it is episcopal, or at least more nearly so than 
anything else. Our presidents of conferences and of synods are really 
bishops. They are everywhere charged with the supervision of the churches, 
their visitation, the ordination of pastors, and the recommendation of suitable 
men to vacant parishes. They also lay the cornerstones to new church build- 
ings, dedicate them, install ministers, or appoint suitable persons to attend 
to these matters for them. This practice is universally followed in the 
Synodical Conference, in the General Council, and in almost all the independ- 
ent synods. Jure divino, every pastor is bishop of his flock, but the insti- 
tution of diocesan bishops is a matter of human expediency. This is the Lu- 
theran view. 


Professor M. Giinther, of the Synodical Conference, 
writes : 
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‘You may be right in supposing “‘ that it is, rather, presbyterian,” if you 
have in view Eastern bodies. But for them (General Council and General 
Synod) I would not speak. 

As to the Synodical Conference, its polity is not strictly congregational, 
but near to it—in reference to the main principle of congregationalism, that 
every congregation is independent and self-governing. We differ in regard 
to the mode in which Congregational churches assist each other, etc. 

Our congregations have freely entered into a synodical union for mutual 
assistance and oversight, for the purpose of more effectually securing unity 
and purity of doctrine, and of more successfully advancing the general inter- 
ests of the church (institutions, missions, etc.). They are represented by 
their pastors and lay delegates, who act in their name, in some cases being 
instructed by them. (Pastors whose congregations have not as yet joimed 
synod have no vote.) Synod with us has only advisory power, no legislative 
or judicial power. : 

Our synodical organization differs quite from that of other bodies, even 
Lutheran. In our body congregations govern themselves—decide matters 
in congregational meetings. In others, congregations are governed by 
church councils. Synods are regarded as legislative and judicial bodies, de- 
posing pastors, etc., giving pastors whose congregations do not belong to 
synod a vote, etc. 

The polity of the Synodical Conference is, therefore, neither strictly con- 
gregational nor presbyterian. It is based on the so-called ‘‘ Collegial Sys- 
tem” (in contradistinction to episcopalism and territorialism), formed accord- 
ing to the liberty which the church enjoys in this free country. 


Professor George H. Schodde, of the Independent Synod 
of Ohio, says: 


In theory, and in practice too, among the most thorough-going representa- 
tives of historic Lutheranism, the congregational principle is maintained and 
lived-up to; in reality, and by common consent, so much power has been 
delegated to the synods that the polity almost seems presbyterian. There is 
no disagreement in Jrinciple among us as to the congregational character of 
our polity; but in practice synods are generally a good deal more than ad- 
visory bodies. When, however, it comes to a clash, I have never heard of a 
synod of any prominence that has claimed a right to control the affairs of any 
congregation. The latter is the highest court of appeal. ‘‘ Synod is merely 
an advisory body” is in theory the fundamental basis of our polity. The 
struggle between the Ohio Synod and the General Council some fifteen years 
ago was only on the practical application of this principle, not on the prin- 
ciple itself. I think our leading men would with one voice say that our pol- 
ity is congregational, and the church to be classified as such. 
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I give a single other opinion, from a letter by Professor 
E. J. Wolf, of the General Synod. He says: 


Theoretically, our polity is congregational. Practically, it has varied ac- 
cording to environment, especially so because Lutherans have never claimed 
any polity to be of divine right. The Missourians carry out strictly the con- 
gregational idea. Their churches are republics, their ministers are presidents, 
though when in office they are almost absolute monarchs. In the other divi- 
sions we have synods corresponding to the presbyteries of Calvinism, and 
general bodies made up of deputies from the synods; but when it comes ‘‘ to 
the powers and functions of the synod,” they can hardly be said to conflict 
seriously ‘‘with the idea of pure congregationalism.” These powers are al- 
most wholly ‘“‘advisory.” The exceptions to this rule are that the Augsburg 
Confession is the ackonwledged or implied basis of every Lutheran church, 
and the General Synod reserves the exclusive right of publishing hymn- 
books, liturgies, and catechisms. Should, however, any congregation de- 
cline to use such manuals as the General Synod provides, it cannot be dis- 
ciplined, although cases may arise where the synod will forbid one of its 
members to officiate in a recalcitrant congregation. The congregation itself 
cannot be dissolved, and if it sees fit to withdraw from the synod, it does not 
lose its character as a Lutheran society, though the synod would not allow 
one of its members to serve such a congregation. 

In other words, the synod has control over the ministers, which it can de- 
pose as well as ordain, although again theoretically, in both cases, only at 
the instance of a congregation. But the congregation does not stand or fall 
through any action of synod. And just here is the pivotal point where con- 
gregationalism and presbyterianism both come into our polity. A minister 
once a member of a synod is subject to its requirements—he must submit to 
the body he has joined. A congregation can defy a synod’s action; but the 
only prejudice it suffers is to lose its connection with the synod. It resumes 
an independent relation, or it may join a synod connected with another gen- 

eral body. 


Amid such conflicting opinions, I have deemed it proper 
to make a sort of compromise, and classify the Synodical 
Conference and the Ohio Synod, which all agree are less 
presbyterian than other Lutheran bodies, as congrega- 
tional, and all the rest, except the independent congrega- 
tions who also go into the congregational list, as presby- 
terian. 

The tables devoted to the statistics of the churches in 
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the cities are quite exhaustive, including all municipalities 
having a population of 25,000 and upward. The cities 
are divided, for the sake of convenience, into three classes: 
first, those having 500,000 population and upward; second, 
those having a population of 100,000 to 500,000; and 
third, those having a population of 25,000 to 100,000. 

The results are, in brief, that there are 5,302,018 com- 
municants in these cities, or more than a fourth of the 
aggregate for the whole country; 10,241 organizations, 
which is less than a sixteenth of the whole number; 9722 
church edifices, which is ‘a little larger proportion; and 
church property valued at $313,537,247, or more than forty- 
six per cent. of the grand total. The large figures repre- 
senting church property do not need an explanation. The 
high values of city property account for them. The cities 
have an aggregate population of 13,988,938. Of this 
population it appears that one for every 2.64 persons is a 
communicant. This is a higher average than obtains in 
the country generally, where it takes more than three per- 
sons to yield one communicant. In the United States 
there are 337+ communicants in every thousand popula- 
tion ;. in the cities, nearly 379 in every thousand. Much 
of this difference may be explained by the fact that the 
Roman Catholic strength is chiefly in the cities, and it has 
a larger proportion of communicants to its religious popu- 
lation than any other denomination. The fact that the 
average of communicants to population is so large in the 
cities must be an encouragement to those who fear that 
the church is losing its grip on the masses crowded into 
our cities. 

In the matter of church edifices a little calculation will 
make it appear that the cities of the second and third classes 
have more in proportion to population than those of the 
first class. The latter have one to 2147 of the population ; 
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those of the second class, one to 1468; and those of the 
third class, one to 1052. 

Of the denominations, 37 are not represented in any of 
the cities. Only three—the Roman Catholic, Methodist 
Episcopal, and Protestant Episcopal—are represented in 
all of them. Of the Jews (Orthodox), nearly 92 per cent. 
are in the cities; of the Jews (Reformed), more than 84 
per cent.; of the Unitarians and Episcopalians, upward of 
48; of the Roman Catholics, more than 42; of the Pres- 
byterians (North), nearly 29 ; of the Methodists (Episcopal), 
nearly 15; and of the Southern Baptists and Southern 
Methodists, only about 4. 


XIII. 
THE NEGRO IN HIS RELATIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


The negro is a religious being wherever you find him 
and under whatever conditions. In his own continent, 
where civilizing influences have hardly begun to lift him 
above the state of savage degradation in which he has so 
long remained, his religious instincts are dominant. They 
find expression often in superstitious, idolatrous, and cruel 
rites and observances; but he has, nevertheless, conceptions 
of beings of exalted power who affect the destiny of men. 

The negro of the United States has no religion but the 
Christian religion. He is not a heathen, like our native 
Indian. He worships but one God, who is a just and mer- 
ciful God, desiring that all men should be free from sin, 
and should come to a knowledge of the way of life through 
Jesus Christ. He is still more or less superstitious; he 
still has some faith in the power of charms; there is still 
some trace of heathenish practices in him; but our own 
race has not altogether outgrown childish thoughts about 
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unlucky days and the way to avoid the evil they bring, 
and how mascots procure success. We cannot condemn 
the negro for his superstition without taking blame upon 
ourselves for the tenacity with which we cling to belief in 
signs and times and things, lucky and unlucky. 

The negro of the United States is a Christian, not an 
atheist or a doubter. He gives no countenance to secu- 
larist or free-thinking organizations; nor does he prefer 
abnormal types of religion, such as Mormonism and spirit- 
ualism. Moreover, he is not a rationalist, or a theoso- 
phist, or an ethical culturist. He does not turn aside to 
follow the erratic turns of little coteries of religionists. 
Neither does he show a preference for the Roman form 
of Christianity. The splendid ceremonies of Catholic wor- 
ship might be supposed to have a strong attraction for 
him, but it is not so. The actual membership of separate 
negro Catholic churches does not exceed fifteen thousand, 
and yet the Catholic Church is not weak in Louisiana or 
Maryland orthe District of Columbia. Thirty-one represents 
the total of separate Catholic negro churches, not including, 
of course, the negro communicants in mixed churches. 

The negro is not only a Christian, he is an evangelical 
Christian. He is a devout Baptist and an enthusiastic 
Methodist. He loves these denominations, and seems to 
find in them an atmosphere more congenial to his warm, 
sunny nature, and fuller scope for his religious activity, 
than in other communions. Perhaps this is due to his 
long association with them and his training. There is no 
reason to believe that he might not have been as intense 
a Presbyterian as he is a Baptist, or as true a Congrega- 
tionalist as he is a Methodist, if these denominations had 
been able to come as near to him in the days of his slav- 
ery as did the Baptist and Methodist churches. It was 
fortunate for him that, while he was the slave of the white 
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master, that master was a Christian and instructed him 
in the Christian faith. The school was practically closed 
to him; but the church was open, and thus he came into 
personal freedom and into the rights of citizenship an illit- 
erate man, but a Christian, with that measure of culture 
in things spiritual and moral that the Christian faith, vol- 
untarily accepted, necessarily involves. 

According to the census of 1890, there are 7,470,000 
negroes in this country. This includes all who have any 
computable fraction of negro blood in their veins. Of 
these all except 581,000 are in the old slave territory, 
now embraced in sixteen States and’the District of Colum- 
bia. In other words, notwithstanding the migration of 
negroes to the North and West, ninety-one percent. of 
them are still in the South, on the soil where the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation of 1862 reached them, and made 
them forever free from involuntary bondage. The negro 
churches of the South, therefore, form a large and im- 
portant factor in the Christianity of that section. In ten 
of those States the number of negro communicants ranges 
between 106,000 and 341,000, and in four of them it ex- 
ceeds the total of white communicants. Thus in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina there are more 
colored than white communicants, although in Mississippi 
and South Carolina only does the negro population ex- 
ceed the white. This shows that in point of church-mem- 
bership the negro is quite as devoted as his white brother. 
Indeed, the proportion of colored people who are con- 
nected with the church throughout the United States is 
larger than that which obtains among the white people. 
About one in every three whites is a church-member. 
On this basis there should be 2,410,000 colored members. 
The actual number is 2,674,000, or an excess of 264,000 
beyond the proportion that obtains among the whites. — 
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The aggregate of colored communicants in the United 
States, so far as it could be ascertained by the careful 
methods of the census, is, in round numbers, 2,674,000. 
This includes all colored denominations, and all colored 
congregations in mixed denominations, so far as they 
could be ascertained; but it does not take account of col- 
ored communicants in mixed congregations. The number 
omitted, however, cannot be very large. The States in 
which the negro communicants are most numerous are as 
follows: 


Georgian een ae eet BAT 33" (> exas ae ene eee 186,038 
South" Garolina....5 qc; [317,02 Omen ReSSCCR earner 131,015 
Alabama, fees. cc steoes 20 7,1 Ole LOWisianay see arte 108,872 
North Carolina........ Aoorgiis Ald SWOGIS AAA en omar 106,445 
Warcinia So... 4 ease 223,017 we INentucky mn nee eee 92,768 
Mississippi... ..2.-..2.-. 204 A04 me Piloridas aa. eae eae 64,337 


In these twelve States are found 2,398,865 communicants, 
leaving about 275,000 to the rest of the States and Terri- 
tories of the Union. 

As to denominational connection, the negro is predomi- 
nantly Baptist. More than half of all negro communicants 
are of this faith, the exact number being 1,403,559. Most 
of these are Regular Baptists, there being less than 20,000 
in the Freewill, Primitive, and Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
branches. It is significant that the negro prefers the 
progressive and missionary type of the Baptist faith, and 
does not believe in the Hard-shell, Old School, or anti-mis- 
sionary wing. Not less Calvinistic than the most Calvin- 
istic of the Regular Baptists, he is also strict in his practice 
and thoroughly denominational in his spirit, and takes no 
little satisfaction in winning negro members of other bodies. 
to the Baptist faith. 

The number of negro Methodists is 1,190,638, or about 
213,000 less than the aggregate of colored Baptists. The 
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Methodists are divided into more branches than the Bap- 
tists, those having the episcopal system embracing the 
great majority of church-members. The Presbyterians 
have about 30,000, the Disciples of Christ 18,578, and 
the Protestant Episcopal and Reformed Episcopal bodies 
somewhat less than 5000. The Baptists are organized 
into associations, and have State conventions; the Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians into annual conferences and pres- 
byteries. A large measure of superintendence is charac- 
teristic of the Methodist bodies, the system of episcopal 
and sub-episcopal supervision resulting apparently in more 
intelligent endeavor, greater concert of action, and better 
discipline. ; 

The increase in the number of colored communicants 
since emancipation has been marvelous. How many of 
the slaves were church-members is not and tannot be 
known certainly. Such statistics as we have must be re- 
garded as imperfect, particularly of the colored Baptists. 
There were of colored Methodists at the outbreak of the 
war about 275,000, as nearly as I can ascertain. Accord- 
ing to this, there has been an increase in thirty years of 
over 900,000 negro Methodists. This is truly enormous. 
In the Methodist Episcopal Church alone are more colored 
communicants, mainly in the South, than the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, reported in 1865, and the two 
leading African branches have had a marvelous growth. 
The number of colored Baptists in 1860 did not, probably, 
exceed 250,000. We do not know, of course, how many 
colored communicants there were who were not organized 
into churches and reported in denominational statistics. 
Butaccording to the figures we have, there wasan increase in 
thirty years of more than 1,150,000 colored communicants. 
I knowof no parallel to this development in the history of the 
Christian church, when all the circumstances are considered. 
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The negro, considering the little wealth he had at com- 
mand when slavery ceased, has achieved wonders in the 
accumulation of church property. The value of the 
churches he owns is $26,626,000, the number of edifices 
being 23,770. Making due allowance for the generous 
help which the whites have given, it still appears that the 
negro has not been unwilling to make large sacrifices for 
the sake of religion, and that his industry, thrift, and busi- 
ness capacity have been made to contribute to his success- 
ful endeavors to provide himself with suitable accommo- 
dations for public worship. 


XIV. 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY. 


The Christianity which prevails in the United States is 
orthodox and evangelical. These terms include both the 
Catholics and the Evangelical Protestants. Together they 
constitute the great Christian forces which possess the 
country and determine its religious character. 

The Church of Rome has had a growth in this free 
country that has been simply phenomenal. Though it 
was the first to set up the Christian standard on this soil, 
and. its missionaries were pioneers in exploration and set- 
tlement in the great West, it was not a strong church at 
the close of the colonial period. There were in 1784 
hardly 30,000 Catholics, two thirds of whom were in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, the rest being widely scat- 
tered. Immigration from Ireland gave the church the 
first considerable impulse of growth, and immigration— 
Irish, German, French, Italian, and other—has made it 
the largest and most composite church in the United 
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States. The only wonder is that the church could receive 
and care for such masses of diverse nationalities. Its 
energies have been severely taxed, but it has managed to 
organize and equip its parishes as rapidly as necessity re- 
quired, and in recent years to give some attention to its 
educational facilities, which have been neither excellent 
nor adequate. A church composed so largely of European 
elements, with an episcopate foreign in nativity or extrac- 
tion, education, and ideas, under the immediate control of 
a foreign pope and his councilors, would hardly be ex- 
pected to fall in at once with American ideas, particularly 
with that idea which distinguishes our system of popular 
education from that of all other countries. Catholics have 
been openly hostile to our public schools, denouncing 
them as godless, protesting against the injustice of being 
taxed for the support of institutions they could not patron- 
ize, and insisting that they be relieved of school rates or 
that the school moneys be divided and a fair share given 
to Catholic schools. The determined popular resistance 
to this demand increased Catholic hostility and made the 
struggle a somewhat bitter one. It is not strange that 
many Protestants should regard a foreign church, with 
foreign ideas and under foreign domination, as a menace 
to American institutions; but no candid observer will 
hesitate to admit that a change, amounting almost to a 
revolution, has taken place among Catholics, They have 
become as American—at least the body of them—as the 
Lutherans. No impartial and intelligent person now be- 
lieves that they want to subvert our liberties or destroy 
our government. We may justly accuse them of meddling 
too much at times in party politics; we may deprecate 
the favor they sometimes receive in municipal councils ; but 
in all those fundamentals which make our government 
thoroughly and securely Republican, Catholics are at one 
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with Protestants. Moreover, their sentiment respecting our 
public schools is undergoing a gradual, but what prom- 
ises to be a complete, change. They are becoming recon- 
ciled to the system, and are adjusting themselves to what 
they have come to recognize as a permanent and beneficent 
institution. They have come to see that secular schools 
need not be godless or infidel, and that religious instruction 
may be given just as effectively outside as inside the 
public schoolroom. This growing favor for a distinctive 
American idea is only one of several signs that the church 
is taking on more and more the color of its surroundings 
and adjusting its thoughts and agencies to the character- 
istics of our national life. It was not an obscure priest or 
an adventurous layman, but a powerful archbishop, enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the pope and Monsignor Satolli, who, 
at the centenary, a few years ago, of the first Catholic 
bishop, declared with emphasis that the Catholic Church 
in the United States must be definitely and thoroughly 
American. The ecclesiastical garment must not be of for- 
eign cut or have a foreign lining, even. The school of 
thought represented by Archbishop Ireland is dominant in 
the church to-day. 

The Church of Rome in the United States, it is bare 
truth to say, is far more in harmony with Protestant Amer- 
ica than the Church in Italy or Spain or Ireland or Mexico 
would be. It has less of the superstitious and medieval 
character, and is more like the type of Catholicism which 
prevails in England, where Catholic prelates are possessed 
of the same earnest spirit as Protestant prelates, and take 
an active part in all social and moral reforms. In the 
United States it has caught something of the evangelical 
spirit of Protestantism, and is giving its millions of commu- 
nicants a better and truer gospel than in those countries 
where it does not come into contact with Protestantism. 
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It is a curious fact that while Catholicism is numerically 
the leading denomination in considerably more than half 
of the States, actually outnumbering in old New England 
the Protestant communicants combined, it is in no State 
in the ascendant in influence. New England is still Protest- 
ant in its characteristics, and there are as yet no signs of a 
revolution in its distinctive institutions. The reason is not 
far to seek. The Roman Catholic force is in its masses; 
the Protestant power lies in its superior intellectual train- 
ing. Protestantism furnishes the ideas which have made 
New England what it is and which maintain it essentially 
unchanged. The Protestant leaven is more powerful and 
persistent than the Catholic leaven. 

Evangelical Christianity is the dominant religious force 
of the United States. In its various denominational forms 
it shapes the religious character of the American people. 
That it has been influenced in no degree by the non-evan- 
gelical or rationalistic churches, I would not venture to say. 
Doubtless its humanitarian impulses have been quickened 
and strengthened by the example of Unitarianism; but I 
should be at a loss to name the particular influence which 
the Church of Rome has exerted upon it. There has been 
an increase of what some call churchliness, and confession- 
alism has developed to a remarkable degree among the 
Lutherans; but these are limited movements, and do not 
give character to the Christianity of the day. The Catho- 
lic revival in the Protestant Episcopal Church is spending 
itself within the denomination, and probably repels as many 
as it attracts to that communion. 

The great and absorbing purpose of evangelical Chris- 
tianity seems to me to be the spread of the gospel. There 
are those living who can remember when a far less exalted 
idea possessed the church, when it seemed to think its 
sphere was not in the world, and its main duty not to the 
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world, but to those within its own pale. Now it knows 
that it is in the world to save the world; that while God 
loves the saint, he also loves the sinner; that while he has 
“more graces for the good,” he has messages of love for 
the bad. It considers itself as commissioned to carry these 
messages to every heathen land, to every destitute com- 
munity, to every godless home, and to every unconverted 
person. Evangelical churches are like bustling camps of 
spiritual soldiers, who are being told off to go to this coun- 
try and that, to this destitute section and that, with the 
gospel of peace, to conquer the whole world for Christ. 
So thoroughly has this missionary spirit-possessed the body 
of evangelical Christians, that the smallest and most ob- 
scure divisions feel constrained not only to evangelize 
‘home communities, but to have their representatives 
abroad. 
This dominant purpose has made agencies and organiza- 
tions and financial methods necessary. The business of 
saving the world requires organization, complete and ex- 
tensive; it requires administrators, agents, means, machin- 
ery, enterprise. All these the church has provided, and a 
great system has been worked out, rivaling in its universal 
operations and the volume of its transagtions that of any 
commercial project of which we have knowledge. Any 
kingdom, country, province, island, settlement, with hardly 
an exception, can be reached directly and quickly through 
the numerous channels of communication established by 
gospel enterprise. If a devoted man or woman wants to 
enter a field of work abroad, the widest range of choice is 
presented. Any country between Greenland and New 
Zealand, in the western or eastern circuit of the globe, 
may be selected, and there is a gospel society to commis- 
sion him and send and support him. If any one has a sum 
of money to be applied to the proclamation of the gospel, 
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he may have it expended in any presidency in India, in 
any division in Japan, in any kingdom in Africa, or in any 
island of the sea. The machinery exists to place it wher- 
ever he wants it to go. 

We have the same appliances for work at home. Here 
are Indians, Chinese, and negroes; ignorant and vicious 
populations; groups of foreigners; the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion and the centers of cities; the prairies and the slums; 
the jails, asylums, and workhouses. Here is book and 
Bible work, evangelistic work, reformatory work, educa- 
tional work, missionary work, and many other forms of gos- 
pel benevolence, with abundance of machinery for all the 
exigencies of service. Places are ready for the men and 
women, and societies exist to commission and direct them, 
and to collect and administer the necessary funds. 

Organization is, indeed, one of the characteristics of the 
church of to-day. The idea of organization was in the 
first church ever formed. Where two or more believers 
are, there is a call for fellowship, for association, and for 
cooperation. The church of the present is but working out 
more fully the central idea of Christian fellowship. This 
fellowship is now understood to be for mutual helpfulness 
and for service. We are saved to serve, and we can serve 
best if we serve according to some system. Hence we 
organize. Every church has come to have its committees 
for regular and special work. The women are organized 
for those parish duties which they can best perform; for 
missionary work for which. they have special aptitude. 
They are given a much larger share of the Lord’s business 
than our forefathers dreamed of allotting to them. We 
have organized our young people. This is one of the most 
remarkable movements of the century in religious work. 
The mighty development has come almost within a decade. 
The young people of both sexes have been banded to- 
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gether into Endeavor Societies, Epworth Leagues, Chris- 
tian Unions, and the like, and their members are numbered 
by the million. By organization for prayer, praise, and 
Christian work, and particularly training in public service, 
a great body of young believers have been made a positive, 
aggressive force in all our churches. Who can measure the 
influence which these young people thus organized will 
exert in the immediate future? Not many years ago the 
cry was raised: ‘“ We are losing our hold on the young 
people. They are not coming into the church. They are 
growing up indifferent to religion.” To-day we have no 
more devoted and enthusiastic and helpful workers in the 
church than the young people. 

The evangelical Christianity of to-day is not polemic. It 
is intensely practical. It emphasizes more than it used 
to the importance of Christian character and of Christian 
work. It is less theological in its preaching, making more, 
indeed, of biblical exposition, but less of doctrinal forms 
and definitions. And yet it would be wrong to say that 
it makes little or no account of belief. All that it says, all 
that it does, is based upon profound and unshakable belief. 
It is the gospel it declares and is trying to work out ina 
practical way. The church of to-day is a gospel church. 
It has the fullest confidence in the power of the gospel, 
and believes it was given for all men, is adapted to all con- 
ditions, and is to become supreme in the world. Christ, 
the center of this gospel, is the divine Lord and Master of 
the church. Belief in him as a human manifestation of 
the divine love and a divine manifestation of a perfect 
humanity was never more clear and strong. It is upon 
him, as the cornerstone, his atonement, and his teachings 
that the evangelical church builds its system of religion; 
and while this is the age of the higher biblical criticism, 
the most critical and careful study of the Bible has con- 
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firmed no conclusions which shake belief in its character 
as the Word of God, or in its moral and spiritual teachings. 
On the contrary, this criticism may be said to have estab- 
lished the genuineness of the Gospel of John. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that there are 
no dangerous tendencies in the church, nothing that needs 
to be guarded against. There are enough evidences of 
weak places in belief and practice to awaken the solicitude 
of every devoted believer. I am not undertaking an ex- 
haustive description, but only a brief characterization of 
evangelical Christianity as it is manifested in the United 
States. It was never more prosperous and powerful. 


XV. 
HOW THE CHURCH AFFECTS SOCIETY. 


It is to be remembered that all the houses of worship 
have been built by voluntary contributions. They have 
been provided by private gifts, but are offered to the public 
for free use. The government has not given a dollar to 
provide them, nor does it appropriate a dollar for their sup- 
port. And yet the church is the mightiest, most pervasive, 
most persistent, and most beneficent force in our civilization. ~ 
It affects, directly or indirectly, all human activities and in- 
terests. 

It is a large property-holder, and influences the market 
for real estate. 

It is a corporation, and administers large trusts. 

It is a public institution, and is therefore the subject of 
protective legislation. 

It is a capitalist, and gathers and distributes large wealth. 

It is an employer, and furnishes means of support to 
ministers, organists, singers, janitors, and others. 
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It is a relief organization, feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, and assisting the destitute. 

It is a university, training children and instructing old 
and young, by public lectures on religion, morals, industry, 
thrift, and the duties of citizenship. 

It is a reformatory influence, recovering the vicious, im- 
moral, and dangerous elements of society and making them 
exemplary citizens. 

It is a philanthropic association, sending missionaries to 
the remotest countries to Christianize savage and degraded 
races. 

It is organized beneficence, founding hospitals for the 
sick, asylums for orphans, refuges for the homeless, and 
schools, colleges, and universities for the ignorant. 

It prepares the way for commerce, and creates and 
stimulates industries. Architects, carpenters, painters, and 
other artisans are called to build its houses of worship; 
mines, quarries, and forests are worked to provide the ma- 
terials, and railroads and ships are employed in transporting 
them. It requires tapestries and furnishings, and the looms 
that weave them are busy day and night. It buys millions 
of Bibles, prayer-books, hymn-books, and papers, and the 
presses which supply them never stop. 

Who that considers these moral and material aspects of the 
church can deny that it is beneficent in its aims, unselfish in 
its plans, and impartial in the distribution of its blessings? It 
is devoted to the temporal and eternal interests of mankind. 

Every cornerstone it lays, it lays for humanity; every 
temple it opens, it opens to the world; every altar it estab- 
lishes, it establishes for the salvation of souls. Its spires are 
fingers pointing heavenward; its ministers are messengers 
of good tidings, ambassadors of hope, and angels of mercy. 

What is there among men to compare with the church 
in its power to educate, elevate, and civilize mankind? 
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1.. By ‘‘organizations ” is meant church societies, or congregations. The 
returns under this head include chapels, missions, stations, etc., when they 
are separate from churches and have separate services. 

2. Under the title ‘‘ church edifices” are given all buildings erected for 
divine worship. Chapels under separate rooms are counted as distinct build- 
ings. The fractions which appear in this column indicate joint ownership. 
A large number of church edifices are owned and occupied by two or more 
denominations, and the proportion which each owns is expressed by the frac- 
tions 4%, 34, %, etc. The tables do not show how many churches are thus 
owned. Many fractions have disappeared in the process of addition. If 
there were, for example, twenty churches in a State or conference or diocese 
or presbytery, in which a particular denomination had a fractional interest of 
% each in eighteen, % in another, and ¥ in another, the eighteen halves 
would be converted into nine integers in the footing, and the sum of % and 
4, or zz, would be the only fraction that would appear. 

3. “‘ Seating capacity ” indicates the number of persons a church edifice is 
arranged to seat. The accommodations of halls and schoolhouses are given 
separately, and those of private houses are not counted at all. 

4. “‘ Value of church property ” covers only the estimated value of church 
edifices with their chapels, the ground on which they stand, and their furnish- 
ings. It does not embrace parsonages, cemeteries, or colleges, or convents, 
only the chapels belonging thereto. No deductions are made for church 
debts. 

s. ‘‘Communicants ” embraces all who have the privilege of partaking of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and of members in denominations like 
the Friends, Unitarians, etc. The Jewish returns are mostly for heads of 
families who are pewholders. Those for Unitarians are larger, in proportion, 
than those for the Universalists, because the terms of Unitarian membership 
are less restrictive. 

6. The statistics given in this volume are for the United States only. No 
returns are included for missions or churches in other lands. 
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RELIGIOUS FORCES OF THE 
DUNDPEDSSEATES: 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ADVENTISTS. 


THE movement out of which the various Adventist 
bodies have come began about the year 1831 with a series 
of lectures on the personal coming of Christ, delivered by 
William Miller. Mr. Miller, a native of Massachusetts, was 
converted and joined the Baptist Church at Low Hamp- 
ton, N. Y., in 1816. He had been a Deist, according to 
his own statement. A diligent study of the Bible inclined 
him to the belief in 1818 that the millennium was to begin 
not before but after the end of the world, and that the 
second advent of Christ was near at hand. Further ex- 
amination of the Scriptures fully convinced him of the 
correctness of this view, and in August, 1831, he began to 
lecture on the subject. His study of the Apocalypse and 
the Gospels satisfied him that the “only millennium” to’ 
be expected “is the thousand years which are to intervene 
between the first resurrection and that of the rest of the 
dead’’; that the second coming of Christ is to be a per- 
sonal coming; that the millennium “ must necessarily fol- 
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low the personal coming of Christ and the regeneration of 
the earth”; that the prophecies show that “ only four uni- 
versal monarchies are to precede the setting up of God's 
everlasting kingdom,” of which three had passed away— 
the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, and the Grecian—and 
the fourth, that of Rome, was in the last stage; that the 
periods spoken of in the Book of Daniel of “ 2300 days,” 
of the “seven times of Gentile supremacy,” and of “ 1335 
days,” were prophetic periods, and, applied chronologic- 
ally, led to a termination in 1843, when Christ would 
personally descend to the earth and reign with the saints 
in a new earth a thousand years. In 1833 he published a 
pamphlet entitled “ Evidences from Scripture and History 
of the Second Coming of Christ, about the Year 1843, and 
of His Personal Reign of One Thousand Years.” 

He made many converts to his views, both among min- 
isters and laymen of the Baptist, Christian, Methodist, and 
other denominations, and the new doctrine was widely 
proclaimed. In 1840 a general gathering of friends of the 
cause was held in Boston, and an address issued which 
stated that while those who participated in the conference 
were not in accord in fixing the year of the second advent, 
they were unanimously of the opinion that it was “ spe- 
cially nigh at hand.’ A number of papers, one of which 
was a daily, appeared, bearing such titles as The Midnight 
Cry, The Signs of the Times, The Trumpet of Alarm, etc., 
and helped greatly to spread Mr. Miller’s views. When 
the year in which the advent was fully expected had 
passed, Mr. Miller wrote a letter confessing his “ error” 
and acknowledging his “ disappointment,” but expressing 
his belief that “the day of the Lord is near, even at the 
door.” He also attended a conference of Adventists 
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held in Boston late in May, 1844, and made a similar 
statement, admitting that he had been in error in fixing a 
definite time. Subsequently he became convinced that 
the end would come on or about the 22d of October, 
1844, and said if Christ did not then appear he should 
“feel twice the disappointment” that he had already felt. 
Some of those who had joined the movement left it after 
the time for the end of the world had passed without a 
fulfillment of their expectations; but many still believed 
that the great event was near at hand, and urged men to 
live in a constant state of readiness for it. 

Various views were developed among the Adventists, 
after the second date had passed without result, respecting 
the resurrection of the body, the immortality of the soul, 
and the state of the dead, and these differences resulted in 
course of time in different organizations. 

At a general conference of Adventists held in Albany, 
N. Y., April 29, 1845, a report was adopted holding to the 
visible, personal coming of Christ at an early but indefinite 
time, to the resurrection of the dead, both the just and the 
unjust, and to the beginning of the millennium after the 
resurrection of the saints, denying that there is any prom- 
ise of the world’s conversion, or that the saints enter upon 
their inheritance, or receive their crowns, at death. 

Small companies of Adventists at various times after the 
failures of 1843 and 1844 set new dates for the second 
advent, and there were gatherings in expectation of the 
great event; but the “time brethren,” as they are often 
called, have at no time since 1844 formed a large propor- 
tion of the Adventists. 

Ministers are ordained to the office of elder by the lay- 
ing on of hands, upon the recommendation of the churches 
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of which they are members, and after approval by a com- 
mittee of elders. Baptism is administered by immersion. 
The Adventists are Congregational in polity, excepting 
the Seventh-Day branch, which has a government of a 
presbyterial character. Camp-meetings form prominent 
and popular annual gatherings among the Adventists. On 
these occasions some of their societies hold business ses- 
sions. 

The following is a complete list of Adventist bodies, 
excepting the Adonai Shomo, which is a small commu- 
nistic body, and is given elsewhere in that group: 


1. Evangelical Adventists, 4. Church of God, 
2. Advent Christians, 5. Life and Advent Union, 
3. Seventh-Day Adventists, 6. Churches of God in Christ Jesus. 


I.—THE EVANGELICAL ADVENTISTS. 


Those who could not accept the views of the Advent 
Christians as to the mortality of the soul began in 1855 
to hold separate meetings, and to be known as Evangelical 
Adventists. They believe that the soul is immortal; that 
all the dead will be raised, the saints first and the wicked 
last; that the former will enter upon the millennial reign 
with Christ and after the judgment receive as their reward 
an eternity of bliss; that the wicked, who will rise at the 
end of the millennial reign, will be sent away into ever- 
lasting punishment. They also hold, contrary to the belief 
of the Advent Christians, that the dead do not always 
sleep, but are in a conscious state. In other respects their 
doctrinal views do not differ from those of the second 
branch. 

They have two annual conferences, besides five congre- 
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gations, unattached, and are found in Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania. Besides the church 
edifices reported, this denomination occupies as places of 
worship 5 halls, ete., with a seating capacity of 775. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church erating Value of Com- 








‘ 5 ji Church muni- 

Shain zations. Edifices. pacity. Properey: cants. 
Massachusetts ..... 3 2 250 $4,500 150 
Pennsylvania ...... 21 16 3,805 18,500 509 
Rhode Island...... 2 2 1,100 33,000 325 
Wisiarn¥aVhisce Sagem ne 4 3 700 5,400 163 
Totals o-= sa 3 30 23 5,855 61,400 1,147 


SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 


CONFERENCES, 








Northern Vermont . 4 3 700 $5,400 163 
Pennsylvania...... 21 16 3,805 18,500 509 
Unorganized ...... 5 4 1,95 OES 5 OO 475 

‘Lotaltsvcice eat 30 23 5 O55 mm Ol, 4OO munis UAi7 


2.—THE ADVENT CHRISTIANS. 


A difference of opinion on the question of the immor- 
tality of the soul led to a division in 1855. Those who be- 
lieve that man, both body and soul, is wholly mortal, and 
that eternal life is to be had only through personal faith in 
Christ as the gift of God, constitute the branch known as 
the Advent Christian Church. They hold to the proxi- 
mate personal coming of Christ, and that after he comes 
the millennium will begin; they deny the inherent immor- 
tality of the soul, insisting that those only shall put on 
immortality at Christ’s coming who are his true disciples ; 
they believe that all the dead are in an unconscious state ; 
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that all shall rise therefrom—the just first, to receive the 
gift of immortality and to reign with Christ; the unjust 
last, to receive sentence of banishment and to be punished 
by annihilation. 

The Advent Christians have twenty conferences, with 
which three fifths of them are connected. The rest are in 
congregations which are not associated. The congrega- 
tions are somewhat loosely organized, there being no gen- 
eral set of rules or particular form of government provided 
for them.. They occupy as places of worship 281 halls, 
schoolhouses, and private houses, with an aggregate seat- 
ing capacity of 34,705 for the two former. The seating 
capacity of private houses is not given in any of the tables 
in this volume. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church Dealing vane of Com- 

eee cations, Edinces, Ci, getmh un 
Wiabamas .<o.... 15 13% ' 3,825 $3,055 688 
Arkansas ......... 22 6 1,750 2,900 671 
Calitornialaye ee 14 8 1.52509, 33700 558 
Connecticut....... 26 Di 4,825 54,300 1,358 
Mlonida ges mists cokeus 4 I 200 100 60 
Georolar cetine ac 15 5 ‘2,000 2,850 873 
INUVIRVO) ES ocd cco eros Oba 21 14 3,775 + 32,800 ~=—- 1,019 
Inveliannanees okies « oie) fe) 7 2,490 9,400 455 
NOWias settteette eters tet Ev) 14 3,305 17,300 L272 
Kansas ........... 30 3 725 3,200 990 
Pouisianacy 777 cea 2 I 250 500 51 
INPAIM OI. meme er. oe 65 28% 7,520,. | $36, 1OO m2 ai7 
Massachusetts ..... 39 21 5005 55 670,500 nme Olen 
Michiganic eine as «1 14 7, 2,025 9,800 591 
MIEN ERYON DN. G Bes ad ste 14 9 2,375 28,150 710 
Mississippi ........ I ate Sia: 3 I ae ashes 30 
IMEISSOURI tay a hactel of A 400 300 230 
Nebraskan. tac. + 7 s ee RL 98 
New Hampshire ... 43 26 6,500 36,500 1,978 
INGW WO aecanie a: 17 10 2,500 25,500 1,048 


North Carolina ..., 18 15 4,750 8,075 1,549 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 











: Seating Value of 
saare aga a thE Res 
OMG changers SORE 23 (Gj 5,650 $20,500 
Oregon mss cei ce 8 1% 450 1,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 16 8% 2,426 9,800 
Rhode Island...... 12 10 2,650 27,450 
South Carolina .... IO GS, 2,350 2,300 
South Dakota ..... 6 I soo 1,000 
Mienmesse sae 44 7 3 1,100 1,900 
pRescabier Bivens nein 1s 9 I 300 2,000 
Wital ies tas. biden I S Ghon be ade dons = 
WemmONIES S cance ae: 28 14; 3,485 26,000 
REM OTL Sars ae 2 2 350 2,200 
Washington....... 7 I 200 700 
West Virginia..... 15 6 2,100 2,200 
WWASCOMSIDG 1-6, 2. 20 12 2,580 11,525 
(i ha 580 294 80,286 $465,605 
SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 
PARAM) ges 6 ins 15 134° 93,825  ~h3,.055 
Agkamsas .5..0....: 22 6 1,750 2,900 
Califountavy. 4). sats 14 8 1,525 13,700 
Connecticut... 4-1 26 21 4,825 54,300 
DAK Ota kam aoe cae 6 I 300 1,000 
GeOneta we tvas tis » 4S 5 2,000 2,850 
HM Giny Oi Seraie pares wie case 21 14 3775) 932,600 
Indiana. io.c00. 5% 10 ii 2,490 9,400 
HOWE arises o srctane cto e« 32 14 3,305 17,300 
INamISaS! Shasteis a= ts.e 30 3 725 3,200 
Maine eaaecl. 0.2% 65 2545 27.520 2 338,100 
Michigan. sci. 2 cn. 14 7 2,025 9,800 
Minnesota, ........ 14 9 2.375 28,150 
MiSSOUtigemn «fc: 7) uh 400 300 
Nebraska. as. cae ns Und 33 Noe Oe CAGE 
New Hampshire ... 43 26 6,500 36,560 
OMOt Mees eos 3 23 17 5,650 20,500 
Oregon and Wash- 

POQtOM, 4 Vesa ss 15 2% 650 1,700 
PEenmMessee! 4.5%. ..2 A 5 1,100 1,900 
PRES eS its bios tyacais ys 9 I 300 2,000 
Unorganized ...... 185 10734 29,246 186,150 


otal eet ass 72 580 294 80,286 $465,605 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


953 
132 
409 
950 
811 
163 
185 
B21 


1,079 
165 
129 
681 
613 





25,816 


688 


1,358 


1,019 
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3.—THE SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS. 


These form a branch of the general movement of 
1840-44. They differ from other Adventists in observing 
the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath, in interpreta- 
tion of the prophetic periods, and in form of organization. 
They believe that the prophetic period of 2300 days re- 
ferred to in the Book of Daniel closed in 1844; but that 
the coming of Christ was not to be looked for then, but is 
to occur in the indefinite future. They hold that Christ, 
in 1844, at the termination of the 2300 days, entered as 
priest upon the work of cleansing the heavenly sanctuary, 
or temple, from “the presence of our sins.” This period, 
which is to be brief, is to close with the second coming, 
the time of which cannot be forecast. The observance of 
the seventh day began with a congregation of Adventists 
in New Hampshire in 1844. The doctrine respecting the 
“cleansing of the sanctuary”’ has helped to establish and 
confirm this observance. They believe that the second 
advent is to precede, not follow, the millennium, that the 
state of the dead is one of unconsciousness, and that im- 
mersion is the proper form of baptism. They practice the 
ceremony of feet-washing when the Lord’s Supper is ad- 
ministered. 

Their congregations are organized into conferences, of 
which there are twenty-six, besides five missions. There 
is also a general conference, which meets annually, com- 
posed of delegates from the various conferences. Ordained 
ministers are not pastors, but traveling evangelists. The 
local churches are served by local officers who need not be 
ordained ministers. Members are expected to contribute 
a tenth of their income to the church. 
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There are 995 organizations with 418 edifices, valued at 
$644,675, and 28,891 communicants. The average seat- 
ing capacity of the edifices is 225, and their average value 
$1542. The headquarters of the Seventh-Day Adventists 
are at Battle Creek, Michigan, and about a sixth of their 
communicants are in that State. Their congregations, 
however, are found in nearly all the States and Territories, 
They occupy as places of worship 555 halls, etc., with a 
seating capacity of 27,865. 


SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Organi. Church Sees Value of Com- 


Breese zations. Edifices. an es : aie 
INTAVACIOEY bee eae s I COTA Wa: Oe aor a Higa 
PUMCANSAS oi went 15 3 850 $1,000 363 
Galiformia.,..., 4.5... 34 24 85320) = 15750502220 
Colorado wen. cis os. 13 Z 650 4,650 414 
Gonnecticut 7... 3 I 150 2,000 gI 
Delaware -)y-22...<% 2 I 150 800 26 
District of Columbia I Tet eS ) eae 96 
BOLIC Ay. fesse oe, viacele 6 eee eee ee 119 
CCOnciamen te cei 4. sooty soins 40 81 
NidaliOn wes ee a5 Je 5 5 2 400 4,000 148 
lam O1Serere cn as.s oak 24 16 3,550 52,400 871 
Mavdiamay OR... 6 c.e 55 34:5, 7,900 | 32,010. -P17193 
LOWAT StF Ce aes Scone 85 48 11,249 58,925 2,197 
ISATISAS MeN ee tscia 67 21 4,165 15,950 1,990 
Eemitek Viens: che 3. 6 1% 400 800 80 
Wowisiana sj) ..44.: 5 3 650 200 116 
IMIR Wea OI octet oO 25 4% 1,550 7,400 459 
Maryland ......... I pe Pees abren (ye bere 23 
Massachusetts ..... 15 2 600 5,900 490 
Michigan. .25..... 134 63 15,875 104,075 4,715 
Minnesota ........ 71 31 e215 9 27,550 | S253r3 
Missouri ...... or 24 7 1,500 6,350 815 
Montana. #....-: $4 I 200 1,250 49 
INebraskaweecen: <.6 38 9 1,025 12,500 829 
ING vacant lc ae. 4 2 300 2,025 56 
New Hampshire... 4 I 200 500 112 
INews Jerseyaas..2e6 5 3 425 1,000 85 
New Y Onn.) ascachs 42 13 3,000) 23,300 8 eIa176 
North Carolina .... 5 3 400 500 83 | 
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SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES.—Continued. 


eee meeen Chur Seating Value of Com- 
ire gatins, Edlbces, Ch, pemmch Mame 
North Dakota ..... 4 Tipe Be dere” Phe or oc 95 
CMG Pas: ? As,0h es 55 21% 5,575 $25,450 1,189 
OieUONk sm Acaiowes On oe 26 8 . 1,000 © 11;3005 34 3663 
Pennsylvania...... 36 10% 2,350 16,300 884 
Rhode Island...... 6 4 500 1,025 108 
South Dakota ..... 30 9 2,350 7,400 884 
MvenineSSce micro: 10 5% «1,350 2,425 211 
BEXAS\ we eterethe wines 15 I 800 800 452 
Witaligeretee © ma.<5 as I a>, Seen § Soe 29 
Mermonty- apa o> 20g a4 LSISO 4,500 526 
Wireiniale.. 44... +. 6 R 600° 1,800 114 
Washington..... et. 21 10 1,925 20,050 560 
West Virginia..... 5 3 450 2,500 136 
Wisconsin... .-0 58 43 7,045 28,850 1,892 
iota & eee: 995 418 94,627 $644,675 28,991 
SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES AND MISSIONS. 
Arkansas.......... 15 3 850 $1,000 363 
INGER Ne as eee en 6 10 4 575 1,800 309 
Galiformiaymc' >. 4% 40 26 8,628" 150,175) am2sa23 
Colorado....... ahs 13 2 650 4,650 414 
TWIN OIS sepia etleee ses 24 16 3,550 52,400 871 
Togclicrmaleprrs cyst: <-e 55 a4 7,900. 32,010 (5193 
Mo Wal te eerie casts acer 85 48 11,249 58,925 25107 
IWansaSs cronies « cane 67 21 4,165 15,950 1,990 
WISH Ais dha tan Spica od 25 4% 1,550 7,400 459 
Michigan . 05... 2% 134 63 15,875 104,075 4,715 
Minnesota ........ 75 31 B,215 « 27,550 2.408 
IMIISSOUTI co. e s- < 6 om 24 4] 1,500 6,350 815 
Nebraska ......... 38 9 1,025 12,500 829 
New England ..... 28 8 1,450 9,425 801 
INew2 York, jase 31 10 2,400 22,800 883 
North Paciticws.- 5 35 12 2,425 20,300 879 
ORO! os Sera... 48 55 PA = cei ASKS) The) 
Pennsylvania...... 46 13% 2,950 16,800" 17098 
South Dakota ..... 30 9 2,350 7,400 884 
Tennessee River... II 53% ~©=— «i550 2,425 220 
MERAS 7 mcicaistn oat 15 I 800 800 452 
Upper Columbia... 17 8 1,700 15,050 512 
Vermont..... Sree 26 4 1,150 4,500 526 
Winger an m6 A ogo 0% 6 2 600 1,800 1i4 
West Virginia..... 5 3 450 2,500 136 
WiAUSCONSING Goose ote 58 43 7,045 28,850: + 1,892 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES AND MISSIONS.—Continued. 








. Seatin Value of Com- 
Organi- Church 8 oS 
STATES. eee ane ae _ Church muni- 
pacity. Property. cants. 

MISSIONS. 
Cumberland....... 5 I 200 $800 at 
(eotwisiana: se... - 5 3 650 200 116 
IMontanagrce e-rsce 2 I 200 1,250 49 
North Carolina .... 5 3 400 500 83 
South Atlantic..... IO Pu aoe 40 200 
0 5) eee 995 418 94,627 $644,675 28,991 


4.—THE CHURCH OF GOD. 


The Church of God is a branch of the Seventh-Day 
Adventists. A division occurred among the latter in the 
years 1864-66. This division resulted in the organization 
of the Church of God. The chief cause of the division 
was, it is stated, the claim of the Seventh-Day Adventists 
that Mrs. Ellen G. White was inspired and that her visions 
should be accepted as inspired. There are differences 
between the two bodies on the subject of health-reform— 
which is made prominent by the parent body—abstinence 
from swine’s flesh, tea, and coffee—which the latter recom- 
mends—and with relation to prophecy. 

The Church of God has three annual conferences, also a 
general conference representing the whole denomination. 
The number of members is 647. There are 23 halls, etc., 
with a seating capacity of 1445. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES. Organi- Church we: eee aoe 
zations. —Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 

Indianiaverysn sees oars 2 a iat i MY oS nf 20 
Kean Sasteeiac assays I Fins See Beek 20 
MICMIS AI ne toc. cas 15 Ae Bre $600 248 
Missouri........... aT iL i 200 800 359 








POtalos cere ccc 29 200 $1,400 647 


Lal 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 





c Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. ie ae eee Ca- Church muni- 

5 " pacity. Property. cants. 

Kansas & Nebraska I a6 We eager coer 20 
Michigan: ™ 0h... 7] be ae $600 268 
ISSUES lots satis II I} go? 26200 800 359 
SE Gtal eee tak: 29 I 200 $1,400 647 


5.—THE LIFE AND ADVENT UNION. 


This branch differs from the Evangelical and Advent 
Christian bodies respecting the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the wicked dead. Both the latter believe that the 

_ wicked dead will rise at the end of the millennial reign 
and be sentenced to everlasting punishment which, accord- 
ing to the Evangelical Adventists, will be everlasting suf- 
fering, and according to the Advent Christians, everlasting 
destruction. The Life and Advent Union holds that they 
will not rise at all; that when they die they die never to 
wake, but are doomed to sleep eternal. This belief had 
adherents as early as 1844. ‘The branch, however, dates 
from 1864. It was organized in Wilbraham, Mass. 

It has 28 organizations, fourteen of which are in New 
England. It has about 1000 members. There are 19 
halls, etc. with a seating capacity of 1830. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 
Organi. Church Seating Value of Com- 











het ane zations. Edifices. pacity. pel eae 
Gonnecticut... «a. 6 I 100 6=- 3,040 243 
Delawanet. nas...) I ANG IAG Ren cpt 75 
MOWaiervters tas te orc 440+ HY Tole Se abd t Cad h Mae eee _ 20 
aim Giycie ant Cate: 7 3 1,200 1,250 188 
Massachusetts ..... 5 2 500 2,000 177 
New Jersey........ I I 150 goo 56 
New Yorks ...:...- 2 I 300 9,500 140 
Rhode Island,..... DPE als fess 100 75 
Vitsiniataeeiqs era. Ae i 5 peer ehiee Ate 44. 
Total pero 28 8 2,250 $16,790 1,018 
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6.—THE CHURCHES OF GOD IN CHRIST JESUS. 


The members of this branch are popularly known as 
Age-to-Come Adventists. They believe that God is 
pledged, through the mouth of the prophets, to the final 
restitution of all things, and expect to see the kingdom of 
God established on earth, with Christ as King of kings, the 
saints being associated with him in the government of the 
world. They believe that Israel will be restored to rule in 
Jerusalem; that the dead will have a literal resurrection, 
the righteous to receive the blessings of immortality and 
the wicked to be destroyed; and that eternal life comes 
only through Christ. They hold that acceptance of the 
gospel, repentance, immersion in the name of Christ for 
the remission of sins, are conditions of forgiveness of sins, 
and that a holy life is essential to salvation. 

They have churches in twenty-three States. They are 
associated in district conferences, and there is also a gen- 
eral conference. There are 61 halls, etc., with a seating 
capacity of 4825. _ 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Seating Value of Com- 
'a- 


STATES. pid eames On, Some a 
PATKANSAS 60). +s os0 3 3 400 $500 59 
Galiformiay cep. ce SO sk Bonne oocDo 38 
Welawareea-e irl Thue ore Slee eee cei: 16 
Wilontdayapess t-te 2-1 fl etka 2 Mactan Mirco: 10 
(nba. see0ouews 10 4 700 2,700 541 
Tmdiana gcc oorer = ens 19 9 3,050 9,900 621 
HOWAs ee poe cl 4 I 200 2,000 121 
Kansas ........--- 9 I 200 400 205 
[Somisianalyen eco. ne Ser eng Cana 10 
Maryland......... 2 I 180 275 47 
Michigan ......... 7. 375 3,800 170 
Mississippi .......- I yy 200 100 9 
IWETSSOUTEey aor cits dts Ante Reo ee oe 49 
Nebraska .......-- 9 I 200 500 205 
New Jersey.......- Oe sey Sucrgea ey earner 31 
New Work . 2.2.0. fh) TR prec 400 48 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


STATES, 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Washington. . 
West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Organi- 
zations. 





Seating Value of 

eer Ca? Church 
sees: pacity. Property. 

5 1,175 $21,500 
1% 550 1,000 

I 300 3,000 
30 7,530 $46,075 


The following table represents the 


Adventists 


. 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 





2,872 


six branches of 


SUMMARY OF ALL ADVENTISTS. 


STATES. 


Arizona. . 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado. 


Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine... 
Maryland 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


Missouri . 
Montana. 
Nebraska 





Massachusetts 


Mississippi 


Cr ee ey 


dana? se. gees, 


Organi- 
zations. 


15 

I 
40 
51 
13 
35 


4 
I 


II 
19 
5 


55 
86 


122 
107 
97 


62 
170 


45 
54 


Church 
Ediiices. 


13 
12 
32 

2 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 


3,825 


eee ees 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$3,055 
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SUMMARY OF ALL ADVENTISTS.—Continued. 


STATES, 


INGN EGE RRA eae 
New Hampshire ... 
New Jersey ...... 
New. VOEK =. s.r... 


North Dakota .... 
(ste) Serene eae eee 
Orecons cee so. he 
Pennsylvania ..... 
Rhode Island..... 
South Carolina .... 
South Dakota .... 
Tennessee ....... 


Wireinials. oe. = 2 
Washington...... 
West Virginia .... 
Wisconsin........ 


Organi- 
zations, 


4 
47 

8 
62 
23 

4 
83 
40 
74 
Bil 
10 
38 
17 
24 

2 
58 
12 
31 
21 
79 


1,757 





@harck Seating 


Edifices. 


2 
27 


18 
44 
ei 
36 
16 
7 
10 
8 
2 
22 
4 
II 


S) 
55 
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6,700 
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5,800 


5,150 
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Property. 


$2,025 
37,000 
1,900 
58,700 
8,575 





774 190,748 $1,236,345 
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1,458 
SII 
1,076 
396 
773 


1,768" 
323 
788 
847 

2,541 





60,491 


CHAPTER II. 
THEIL BAPTISTS: 


THERE are numerous bodies of Christians who are called 
Baptists. While they differ on other points they all agree 
on these: that (1) the orly proper subjects of Christian 
baptism are those who have been converted and profess 
personal faith in Christ; and that (2) the only Scriptural 
baptism is immersion. They therefore reject infant bap- 
tism as invalid, and sprinkling or pouring as unscriptural. 
There are certain denominations which accept these princi- 
ples in whole or in part—the Disciples of Christ, the Chris- 
tians, the Mennonites, and others—but they are not Bap- 
tists in name, and are not counted as such in any strict 
classification. The Disciples of Christ accept the two 
principles above stated, but also hold that it is only through 
baptism that “divine assurance of remission of sins and 
acceptance with God” is received. The Christians gener- 
ally believe in immersion for believers, but do not refuse 
to tolerate pouring or sprinkling; while the Mennonites 
baptize usually by pouring. 

The Baptists appear in history as early as the first quar- 
ter of the sixteenth century. Beginning in Switzerland in 
1523, they soon took root in Germany, Holland, and other 
countries on the Continent, whence they found their way 
to England, driven thence by the persecution which their 
rejection of infant baptism occasioned. Persons who had 
been baptized in infancy, on professing conversion and 

16 
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applying for admission to Baptist churches were baptized 
again. Hence the persecuted people were often called 
Anabaptists. The first Baptist churches in England were 
organized before the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The American Baptists did not spring historically from the 
English Baptists. They trace their origin to Roger Will- 
iams, a minister of the Church of England, who came over 
to Massachusetts, whence he was driven because he did 
not conform to Congregationalism, which was the estab- 
lished religion of that province. He became the founder 
of the colony of Rhode Island, which, by the charter 
secured by him in 1644, was declared free to all forms of 
religion. Five years previously Mr. Williams had become 
a convert to Baptist principles, and had been immersed by 
one of the members of his Church, Ezekiel Holliman, 
whom he in turn immersed, with ten others. Of these 
he organized a Baptist church in Providence. Of course 
there were Baptists among the immigrants who came across 
the sea in the seventeenth century and later, and Baptist 
churches became numerous in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, and other States before the 
close of the eighteenth century. 

The Baptists are variously divided. The Regular Bap- 
tists, who constitute the great majority in this country, 
exist in three bodies, Northern, Southern, and Colored. 
They are Calvinistic in doctrine. The Freewill Baptists, 
existing in two bodies, together with the General Baptists 
and others, are Arminian in doctrine. The Primitive or 
Old-School Baptists, of which there are two or three 
branches, are strongly Calvinistic. They also oppose Sun- 
day-schools, missionary societies, and other “ human insti- 
tutions.” 
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Baptist churches are defined as “bodies of baptized 
believers, with pastors and deacons, covenanted together 
for religious worship and religious work.” All Baptist 
denominations are Congregational in polity, with, perhaps, 
the exception of the Original Freewill Baptists. Each 
church manages its own affairs. There are associations 
and similar organizations, composed of ministers and repre- 
sentatives of the churches, but they have no ecclesiastical 
power. There are also State conventions, variously consti- 
tuted of representatives of associations, of other organiza- 
tions, and of churches. Associations and conventions are 
chiefly concerned with the general interests of the churches, 
such as missions, Sunday-schools, education, etc. Men 
are ordained to the pastorate by councils consisting of min- 
isters and representatives of neighboring churches. Coun- 
new churches, and advise churches 
whenever requested so to do in cases of difficulty. Dea- 
cons are officers of the church, charged with the care of 
the poor, the visitation of the sick, and similar duties. 

The following is a complete list of the various Baptist 
bodies : 


¢ d 


cils also “ recognize’ 


1. Regular (North), 8. General, 

2. Regular (South), 9. Séparate, 

3. Regular (Colored), to. United, 

4. Six Principle, 11. Baptist Church of Christ, 

5. Seventh-Day, 12. Primitive, 

6. Freewill, 13. Old Two-Seed-in-the- Spirit 
7. Original Freewill, Predestinarian. 


THE REGULAR BAPTISTS. 


There are three bodies of Regular Baptists, the North- 
ern, Southern, and Colored. They are not separate by 
virtue of doctrinal or ecclesiastical differences; but each, 
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nevertheless, has its own associations, State conventions, 
and general missionary and other organizations. 

The question of slavery was the cause of the separation 
between the Baptists of the Northern and the Baptists of 
the Southern States. In 1844 the controversy, which had 
been going on for some time, entered upon the decisive 
stage. The Alabama State convention, representing the 
Baptists of that State, adopted in that year a series of 
resolutions demanding “from the proper authorities in all 
these bodies to whose funds we have contributed. . . 
the distinct, explicit avowal that slaveholders are eligible 
and entitled equally with non-slaveholders to all the priv- 
ileges and immunities of their several unions, and espe- 
cially to receive any agency or mission or other appointment 
which may run with the scope of their operations or duties.” 
The Board of Foreign Missions, which had its headquarters 
in Boston, and received contributions from the whole 
denomination, made answer to the demand of the Alabama 
convention, saying: ‘If any one should offer himself as a 
missionary, having slaves and insisting on retaining them 
as his property, we could not appoint him. One thing is 
certain, we can never be a party to any arrangement which 
would imply approbation of slavery.” The board of the 
Home Mission Society made a similar declaration of policy, 
and division took place in 1845. 

The Regular Baptists accept the Bible as the only rule 
of faith and practice. To its authority all appeals are 
made. There are, however, two general confessions of 
faith, which have weight among them as expressions of 
their belief. The older one, known as the Philadelphia 
Confession, first appeared in London in the seventeenth 
century ; the other, called the New Hampshire Confession, 
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was adopted by the New Hampshire State convention in 
1833. The Philadelphia Confession follows closely the 
Westminster (Presbyterian) Confession of Faith, with such 
changes and additions as were required to set forth the 
Baptist views as to the proper subjects and mode of bap- 
tism and related questions, and as to church government. 
The New Hampshire Confession was formulated to express 
the views of the Calvinistic Baptists in their controversy 
with the Freewill Baptists, who were of the Arminian 
type of theology. It is regarded as fairly representing the 
doctrinal opinions of Nozthern Baptists, while the Philadel- 
phia Confession is more acceptable, perhaps, to Southern 
Baptists. It is the common practice of Southern associa- 
tions to print articles of faith in their annual minutes. In 
a few instances the whole New Hampshire Confession 
thus appears; in other cases it is shortened by the omis- 
sion of two or more articles. The following articles taken 
from it express the views of all Regylar Baptists: 

“We believe that a visible church of Christ is a Congre- 
gation of baptized believers associated by covenant in the 
faith and fellowship of the gospel, observing the ordinances 
of Christ, governed by his laws, and exercising the gifts, 
rights, and privileges invested in them by his word; that 
its only scriptural officers are bishops or pastors and dea- 
cons, whose qualifications, claims, and duties are defined in 
the epistles to Timothy and Titus. 

“We believe that Christian baptism is immersion in 
water of a believer, into the name of the Father and Son 
and Holy Ghost, to show forth, in a solemn and beautiful 
emblem, our faith in the crucified, buried, and risen Sav- 
iour, with its effect in our death to sin and resurrection to 
a new life; that it is prerequisite to the privileges of a 
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church relation and to the Lord’s Supper, in which the 
members of the church, by the sacred use of bread and 
wine, are to commemorate together the dying love of 
Christ, preceded always by solemn self-examination.” 

The Southern associations generally set forth brief arti- 
cles of faith, varying somewhat in phraseology, but declar- 
ing the same doctrines. One of these compendiums con- 
sists of twelve articles. It appears more often than any 
other form in the minutes of the various associations, some- 
times with two or more articles omitted, sometimes with a 
distinct one added. Articles 1 and 2 state the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and accept the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament as the word of God and only “ rule of faith and 
practice”; Article 3 declares that ‘God chose his people 
in Christ Jesus before the foundation of the world” and 
“predestinated them unto the adoption of children” ; Arti- 
cle 4, that man is a sinner and consequently in a lost con- 
dition; Article 5, that he has no power of his own free will 
and ability to recover himself from his fallen state; Article 
6, that sinners are ‘‘ justified in the sight of God only by 
the righteousness of Jesus Christ’’; Article 7, that the elect 
are “called, regenerated, and sanctified by the Holy Spirit 
through the Gospel”; Article 8, that nothing can separate 
true believers from the love of God, “and that they shall 
be kept by the power of God through faith unto salva- 
tion”; Article 9, that baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
ordinances of Christ, and that believers are the only sub- 
jects of them, and immersion is the only baptism; Article 
10, that the dead shall rise, and there shall be a final judg- 
ment; Article 11, that the “ punishment of the wicked will 
be everlasting and the joys of the righteous eternal”; Arti- 
cle 12, that no minister has the right to administer the 
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ordinances unless he is called of God, has ‘‘ come under the 
” and is “in fellowship 
with the church of which he isa member.” This summary 
fairly represents the various forms of confession in use. 
Some of the colored associations insert as an additional 
article the doctrine that “‘ pedobaptism by immersion is not 
valid even when the administrator himself has been im- 


imposition of hands by a presbytery, 


mersed.”” One colored association in Louisiana has an 
abstract of faith which declares that the “ blessings of sal- 
vation are free to all’’; that election by God is consistent 
with man’s free agency; and that only such as are real 
believers persevere to the end. These are modified state- 
ments of the doctrines of election, free agency, and final 
perseverance as usually held by Baptist associations in the 
South. A few associations enjoin the washing of the 
saints’ feet as a religious rite. 


I.—THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (NORTH). 


The Baptist churches in the Northern States, after the 
division of 1845, continued to support, on an antislavery 
basis, the Home Mission Society and the Baptist Union, 
the latter taking the place of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. In 1879 the question of the organic union of North- 
ern and Southern Baptists came up, but nothing was 
accomplished. The Southern Baptist convention of that 
year, in appointing five delegates to the anniversaries of 
the Northern Baptist societies, expressed its fraternal re- 
gard; but insisted on “the wisdom and policy of pre- 
serving our separate organizations.”’ On the part of the 
Northern Baptists a leading denominational journal said 
they were generally agreed that it would be “ wholly unad- 
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visable to try to bring about organic union between the 
Baptists of the North and South.” 

The Northern Baptists have churches in all the States 
north of the Virginias, Kentucky, Missouri, and Texas, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia. Some churches on the 
border divide their contributions for the general benevo- 
lences between the Northern and Southern Baptist bodies, 
and one educational society represents both. 

There are 414 associations of Northern Baptists, who are 
strongest in the States of New York (129,711), Illinois 
(95,237), and Pennsylvania (83,122). In three other States 
they have over 50,000 communicants each: Massachusetts, 
59,830; Ohio, 57,685; and Indiana, 54,080. There are in 
all 800,450 communicants, belonging to 7907 organiza- 
tions, with 7070 edifices, valued at $49,530,504. The 
average value of the edifices is $7006, and the average 
seating capacity 308; 1165 halls, etc., with a seating 
capacity of 109,350, are also occupied. 

There is a considerable number of German Baptist 
churches, most of which are in the Northern and Western 
States. The earliest of them were organized in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1840 and 1841. These German Baptists are not 
to be confounded with the Dunkards, who are often called 
German Baptists. Their churches are reported in con- 
nection with the various associations within whose bounds 
they are situated, but they also have conferences of their 
own. There are five of these conferences, the Eastern, 
Central, Southwestern, Northwestern, and Texas, and 
they meet annually. There is also a general conference 
in which they are all represented. This conference meets 
once in three years. There are in all upward of 200 
German churches with about 17,000 members. There 
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are also some 200 Swedish churches with more than 
12,000 members, a few Danish churches, and a number 
of Welsh churches. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


OrenneChiurch Seating Value of Com- 


vas gations: Kaifess. Ch, peety. Santa 
INFizona,s eens sie ee 6 4 875 $11,200 197 
Galitornia wa... = ox ee 34,025 744,360 11,204 
Colorado sans. 54 40 10,935 440,000 4,944 
Connecticut ....... Wee eye 47,280 1,650,050 22,372 
Delawarcnecte taste 13 16 4,782 165,300 1,823 
District of Columbia 2 2 1,900 65,000 3,000 
dahon ere sige ss een 420 10 2,180 26, 100 656 
INOS Sa ae esse se 996 QI 282,463 3,495,010 95,237 
indiana lm. sie: 552 §15 164,055 1,313,422 54,080 
MOWas ene: eeu one AI7 340 89,231 1,162,640 30,901 
IRBINGHIS Fina so ptuiee o 545 339 87,015 893,233 32,172 
MIBVEIVSS 5 sus a.d.0 ae ose Dey pe 61,669 921,550 18,917 
Massachusetts ..... 318 346 142,589 6,107,830 59,830 
IM Exel vNeeNON A en woe oS 395 353 101,535 1,858,419 34,145 
Minnesota ........ 194 161 40,575 1,107,839 14,698 
Nontanalrs-. 1+ 14 igi 2,950 89,000 683 
Nebraska <3... 230 ©6164 36,590 514,710 11,917 
Nevada.........-- I I 500 7,000 63 
New Hampshire... 85 97 28,310 585,050 8,768 
New Jersey......-- 222 94,575 2,957,628 38,757 
New Mexico....... 15 4 1,250 22,000 355 
ING? MAGS ee aan ax 875 898 309,581 12,938,913 129,711 
North Dakota ..... Wh «98 7,675 90,300 2,298 
OO: eka ota swt 616 585 168,835 2,543,888 57,685 
ORs orate & 108 69 17,740 317,325 ~ 5,300 
Pennsylvania...... 634 642 219,589 5,984,322 83,122 
Rhode Island...... 68 73 28,693 1,151,960 12,055 
South Dakota...... 83 54 11,311 227,175 3,856 
VOILE oer nea socRotee Breeton: 4 3 700 65,000 327 
WietsmoOnt emi aciae ens 100) =: 103 28,124 584,500 8,933 
Washington....... go 55 12,540 241,760 3,870 
West Virginia..... 458 324 94,045 381,200 34,154 
Wisconsin......... 192 180 46,131 838,945 14,152 
Wyoming......... 9 3 BOR £427,075 262 


a EEE snr cnEEnnnnn 


Total..... .4+7)907 75070 2,180,773 $49,530,504 800,450 
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2.—THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (SOUTH). 


This is the more numerous branch of white Baptists. 
After the division of 1845 the Southern churches organized 
the Southern Baptist convention, which meets annually, to 
consider, promote, and direct the general interests of the 
denomination, such as home and foreign missions and 
Sunday-schools. It is composed of delegates from asso- 
ciations and other organizations, and from churches. It 
has no ecclesiastical authority whatever. It represents 
churches in sixteen States, including Kansas, which has 
a few churches belonging to an association in Missouri, 
the District of Columbia, the Indian Territory, and Okla- 
homa. 

The oldest Baptist churches and associations are in the 
North. Of the seventy-seven churches reported for 1770 
only seven were in the South; these were in Delaware, the 
Carolinas, and Virginia. In the next decade churches rose 
in Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky. There were none, 
however, in Missouri, Mississippi, and Louisiana until after 
the present century opened, and none in Arkansas until a 
considerably later date. The first association in the South 
was that of South Carolina, organized in 1751; those of 
Sandy Creek and Kehukee, in North Carolina, were organ- 
ized in 1758 and 1765 respectively ; the Ketocton, in Vir- 
ginia, in 1766; and the Holston, in Tennessee, in 1786. 
Virginia was in 1784 the Baptist stronghold, having more 
than forty-two per cent. of allthe members. It maintained 
the lead for nearly half a century, then lost it, and regained 
it from New York in 1850, and held it until Georgia took 
it some fifteen or twenty years later. 

Kentucky, North Carolina, Georgia, Texas, Missouri, and 
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Tennessee are the great Baptist States of the South. They 
contain nearly two thirds of the total of members. Ken- 
tucky has 153,668; North Carolina, 153,648 ; Georgia, 137,- 
860; Texas, 129,734; Missouri, 121,985; and Tennessee, 
106,632—making a total of 803,527 in these six States. 
Alabama reports 98,185; Virginia, 92,693; Mississippi, 
82,315; and South Carolina, 76,216. In all, the Southern 
Baptists number 1,280,066. These members are divided 
among 16,238 organizations, which report 13,502 edifices, 
with a seating capacity of 4,349,407, and an aggregate 
value of $18,196,637. Besides the edifices, 2641 halls, 
etc., with a seating capacity of 326,000, are used as places 
of worship. 

Southern Baptists seem to be very thoroughly distrib- 
uted over the States they occupy. They have organi- 
zations in all the counties in the State of Alabama (66). 
In the State of Arkansas they have organizations in 74 
counties out of 75; in South Carolina, in 34 out of 35; 
in Florida, in 44 out of 45; in Georgia, in 135 out of 
137; in Kentucky, in 111 out of 119; in Louisiana, in 38 
out of 59; in Mississippi, in 74 out of 75; in Missouri, in 
114 out of 115; in North Carolina, in 95 out of 96; in 
Tennessee, in 92 out of 96; in Texas, in 185 out of 244; 
in Virginia, in 96 out of 100. 

There are 658 associations, the largest of which is the 
Dover, of Virginia, having 11,711 members. The associ- 
ations are given alphabetically under each State, but are — 
not footed by States, because many of them cross State 
lines. 

The average seating capacity of edifices is 322, and the 
average value $1348. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Seer ee OE se eal 

‘ pacity. Property. cants, 
Alabama....... L495. 1,373 407,119, $1,170,219 98,185 
Arkansas ...... 1,107 732, 220,300 408,885 58,364 
Dist. of Columbia 16 16 6,000 466,000 3,621 
Florida ........ 403 334 73,435 208,933 18,747 
(Ghee sa bere ead ee 1,647 1,602 519,050 1,848,675 137,860 
Indian Territory 181 110 18,485 35,705 9,147 
Kansas atts s-% 6 4 700 2,100 273 
Kentucky ...... 1,441 1,277 426,720 2,364,238 153,668 
Louisiana ...... 482 438 108,730 333,977 27,730 
Maryland ...... 47 48 21,420 651,050 8,017 
Mississippi ..... LI2seet. O71 310,370 689,451 82,315 
Missourl....... 1,636 1,265 390,775 2,386,898 121,985 


’ North Carolina. 1,480 1,472 603,938 1,662,405 153,048 
Oklahoma ..... po Seeli .i 216 
South Carolina. 759 748 234,080 894,724 76,216 








Mennessee =... 1,287 1,159 396,715 1,802,015 106,632 
Texas /........ 2,318 1,081 332,348 1,384,035 129,734 
Wanciniat.tr 6 787 762 266,982 1,859,292 92,693 
West Virginia .. 13 10 3,150 27,975 1,009 

otal ive 16,238 13,502 4,349,407 $18,196,637 1,280,066 


3.—THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (COLORED). 


The Colored Baptists of the South constitute the most 
numerous body of Regular Baptists. Not all Colored Bap- 
tists are embraced in this division; only those who have 
separate churches, associations, and State conventions. 
There are many Colored Baptists in Northern States, who 
are mostly counted as members of churches belonging to 
white associations. None of them are included in the fol- 
lowing tables. 

The first State convention of Colored Baptists was organ- 
ized in North Carolina in 1866; the second in Alabama 
and the third in Virginia in 1867; the fourth in Arkansas 
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in 1868; and the fifth in Kentucky in 1869. There are 
colored conventions in fifteen States, 

In addition to these organizations the Colored Baptists 
of the United States have others more general in character: 
the American National Convention, the purpose of which 
is “ to consider the moral, intellectual, and religious growth 
of the denomination,” to deliberate upon questions of gen- 
eral concern, and to devise methods to bring the churches 
and members of the race closer together; the Consolidated 
American Missionary Convention ;. the General Association 
of the Western States and Territories; the Foreign Mission 
Convention of the United States, and the New England 
Missionary Convention. All except the first are missionary 
in their purpose. 

The American National Convention, in its annual session 
in 1890, adopted a resolution recommending that the prac- 
tice of receiving into membership persons immersed in 
Pedobaptist churches be discontinued, on the ground that 
Pedobaptist organizations are not churches, and therefore 
have no power to administer baptism. The exchange of 
pulpits with Pedobaptists was also condemned as “ incon- 
sistent and erroneous.” 

It was extremely difficult to obtain returns of a third or 
more of the Colored Baptist associations in the South. No 
response was made, in many instances, to repeated requests 
to clerks or moderators for statistics. Some of their State 
missionaries, professors, and others were induced to under- 
take the work of gathering the returns of such associations 
for the eleventh census, and after more than a year and a 
half of earnest endeavor, all possible resources being ex- 
hausted in the effort, full reports were secured from all. 
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Several correspondents reported to the Census Office that 
radical changes in colored associations are frequent. A 
few discontented churches often withdraw and form a new 
association, which continues for a year or two, and then is 
absorbed by another association. The boundaries of these 
bodies change frequently, and sometimes they are also 
quite irregular, embracing not contiguous territory, but 
counties or portions of counties widely separated. 

The Colored Baptists are represented in fifteen States, 
all in the South, or on the border, and in the District of 
Columbia. In Virginia and Georgia they are very nu- 
merous, having in the latter 200,516, and in the former 
199,871 communicants. In Alabama they have 142,437 ; 
in North Carolina, 134,445; in Mississippi, 136,647; in 
South Carolina, 125,572; and in Texas, 111,138 members. 
The aggregate is 1,348,989 members, who are embraced in 
12,533 organizations, with 11,987 church edifices, valued at 
$9,038,549. There are 416 associations, of which 66 are 
in Alabama, 63 in Georgia, 49 in Mississippi, 40 in North 
Carolina, and 23 in Virginia. As associations generally 
conform to county lines, the excess of associations in 
Georgia and Alabama over Virginia is probably chiefly due 
to the greater number of counties. 

The average seating capacity of the church edifices is 
287, and their average value $754. There are 663 halls, 
etc., with a seating capacity of 45,520. 

While some of the. Colored Baptist churches are very 
large, particularly in the cities, there are many weak con- 
gregations in the rural districts which, as is the case among 
the smaller white churches, do not have regular Sunday 
services oftener than once or twice a month. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church Seating Value of Com- 


Sees. zations. Edifices. eres Pie, mee Sania 
Alabama....... 1,374 1,341 376,839 $795,384 142,437 
Arkansas ...... 923 870 243,395 585,947 63,786 
Dist. of Columbia 43 33 18,600 383,150 12,717 
Mlonidareer ae 329 295 61,588 137,578 20,828 
(Georgiana. 1,818 1,800 544,546 1,045,310 200,516 
entice kyeern. 378 359 109,030 406,949 50,245 
Louisiana ...... 865 861 191,041 609,890 68,008 
Maryland ...... 38 34. 12,389 150,475 75750 
Mississippi ..... 15395 1,333) 371,105 682,541 136,647 
Missouri ....... 234 212 60,015 400,518 18,613 


North Carolina. 1,173 1,164 362,946 705,512 134,445 
South Carolina. 860 836 275,529 699,961 125,572 

















pbennessee.. <2... 569 534 159,140 519,923 52,183 
OKAS: cae c kn E,fOA F288" 1282) 800 664,286 111,138 
Wireinia 22.2... 1,001 977 358,032 1,192,035 199,871 
West Virginia .. 79 50 14,175 59,090 4,233 

Totalon a 12,533 11,987 3,440,970 $9,038,549 1,348,989 


4.—GENERAL SIX-PRINCIPLE BAPTISTS. 


This small body of less than 1000 members is repre- 
sented only in three States. Its first church was organized 
in 1670 in Rhode Island. The creed is formed from the 
first and second verses of Chapter VI. of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and consists of six principles: 1. Repentance 
from dead works; 2. Faith toward God; 3. The doctrine 
of baptism; 4. The laying on of hands; 5. Resurrection 
of the dead; 6. Eternal judgment. Hence they derive 
their name. 

They have two yearly meetings: one in Pennsylvania, 
and one in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. There are 
18 organizations, 12 of which are in Rhode Island. They 
occupy 4 halls, with a seating capacity of 400. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 








: Seatin Value of Com- 

Organi- Church 8 Sie 

STATES. gationse Wdiiices. Ca- Church muni- 

pacity. Property. cants. 
Massachusetts ..... I Tey a On toe ee 4 
Pennsylvania...... 5 3 1,300 $3,800 218 
Rhode Island...... 12 II 2,300 15,700 715 
Wotabe le. S. 18 14 3,600 $19,500 937 


5-—THE SEVENTH-DAY BAPTISTS. 


Baptists who observed the seventh day of the week as 
the Sabbath appeared in England as early as the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, and were known as Sabbatarian 
Baptists, until the general conference of the body in the 
United States changed the name in 1818. The first Sev- 
enth-Day Baptist church in this country was organized in 
Newport, R. L, in 1671, by Stephen Mumford, an English 
Sabbatarian Baptist. From this Rhode Island church the 
denomination has gradually developed in the United States. 
As early as 1700 Philadelphia became a second center of Sev- 
enth-Day Baptists, and soon after Piscataway, N. J., a third. 

In doctrine the Seventh-Day Baptists differ from other 
Baptist bodies only concerning the observance of the sev- 
enth day. They believe that the seventh day is the Sab- 
bath of the Lord, that it was instituted in Eden, promul- 
gated at Sinai, made binding upon all men at all times, and 
is in the nature of its relation to God and to man irrepeal- 
able. They hold that any attempt to connect the Sabbath 
law and obligation with any other day of the week is illog- 
ical and tends to destroy the institution. 

The Seventh-Day Baptists have two collegiate institu- 
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tions, one at Milton, Wis., the other at Albert Center, N. Y. 
Both sexes are admitted on equal terms to these colleges. 
Albert Center is also the headquarters of its publishing 
interests. 

The denomination is represented in twenty-four States, 
having 106 organizations, 78 church edifices, valued at 
$265,260, and 9143 communicants. The average seating 
capacity of the edifices is 285; average value, $3401. 
Eighteen halls, etc., with a seating capacity of 1125, are 
also occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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6.—THE FREEWILL BAPTISTS. 


The first church of this denomination was organized by 
Benjamin Randall in New Durham, N. H., in 1780. -He 
was at first a Congregationalist. Changing his views on 
the subject of baptism, he became a Baptist; but he did 
not adhere to the Calvinistic doctrines of predestination, 
election, limited atonement, and final perseverance of the 
saints, as generally held at that time in that denomination. 
He was therefore adjudged unsound, and fellowship was 
withdrawn from him by the Baptists. This was in 1779. 
In 1780 he was ordained by two Baptist ministers. who 
sympathized with his doctrinal views, and in the same year 
the first Freewill Baptist church was organized, as already 
stated. This church and others of like faith which sprung 
up in New England were simply called Baptist churches. 
At the close of the century the distinctive word “ Freewill” 
was adopted, members having been popularly designated 
“ Freewillers,” in allusion to the doctrine held concerning 
the freedom of the will. The churches multiplied. At 
the end of the first year there were 5, at the close of the 
first decade 18, and at the close of the first half-century 
450, with 21,000 members. The denomination was grad- 
ually extended beyond the bounds of New England into 
the West. Its strong antislavery sentiment prevented its 
advance into the South. In 1835 the general conference, 
speaking for the whole body, took a pronounced position 
against slavery. In 1841 the Free-Communion Baptists 
of New York united with the Freewill Baptists, adding 55 
churches and 2500 members. The body lost several thou- 
sand members, however, by the Adventist movement and 
by local divisions. It had 60,000 in 1845, but in 1857 this 
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number had been reduced to less than 49,000. Its num- 
bers also declined during the war, many of its ministers 
and members going into the army. By 1870 it had recov- 
ered from all its losses, reporting 60,000 members as re- 
turned in 1845. A fact deserving mention is that women 
began to labor as preachers among the churches as early as 
1791. They are not debarred from ordination. 

The principles of doctrine and practice held by the Free- 
will Baptists are embodied in a ‘‘ Treatise” ordered by the 
general conference in 1832 and published in 1834 and since 
revised. The doctrinal chapters, twenty-one in number, 
declare (to give their more distinctive statements) that 
though man cannot in his fallen state become the child of 
God by natural goodness and works of his own, redemp- 
tion and regeneration are freely provided for him. The 
“call of the gospel is coextensive with the atonement to 
all men,” so that salvation is “equally possible to all.” 
The “truly regenerate”’ are “ through infirmity and mani- 
fold temptations” in “danger of falling,’ and “ ought 
therefore to watch and pray, lest they make shipwreck of 
faith.” Christian baptism is immersion, and participation 
in the Lord’s Supper is the “ privilege and duty of all who 
have spiritual union with Christ,” and “no man has a right 
to forbid these tokens to the least of his disciples.” The 
denomination has always advocated open communion, as 
expressed in the foregoing sentence, in opposition to close 
communion, which is the rule among the Regular Baptists. 
In the brief articles of faith provided for churches the 
“human will” is declared to be “ free and self-determined, 
having power to yield to gracious influences and live, or 
resist them and perish,” and the doctrine of election is de- 
scribed, not as an “ unconditional decree” fixing the future 
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state of man, but simply as God’s determination “from the 
beginning to save all who should comply with the condi- 
tions of salvation.”’ 

The Freewill Baptists have quarterly and yearly confer- 
ences, and a general conference meeting once in two years. 
The quarterly conference consists of delegates representing 
a number of churches. It inquires into the condition of 
the churches, and is empowered to advise, admonish, or 
withdraw fellowship from them. It may not, however, 
“deprive a church of its inpependent form of government 
nor its right to discipline its members, nor labor with in- 
dividual members of churches as such”’; it may only deal 
with the churches as churches. The yearly meeting is 
composed of delegates elected by quarterly meetings. It 
occupies the same relation to quarterly meetings as quar- 
terly meetings do to the churches. The general confer- 
ence, which is charged with the care of the general inter- 
ests of the denomination, is composed of delegates from 
the yearly meetings. It may discipline yearly meetings, 
but not quarterly meetings or churches. It is expressly 
forbidden to reverse or change the decisions of any of the 
subordinate bodies. Those desiring to become ministers 
are licensed for a year by the quarterly meeting and or- 
dained by a council of the meeting. Each church, besides 
its pastor, clerk, and treasurer, has a board of deacons, who 
assist at baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which is observed 
monthly, have the care of the poor, and conduct religious 
meetings in the absence of the pastor. 

The denomination has 51 yearly meetings (some are 
called associations), with 1586 organizations, 122 5 edifices, 
valued at $3,115,642, and 87,898 communicants. It also 
occupies 349 halls, etc., having a seating capacity of 37,260. 
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It is represented in thirty-three States, chiefly Northern 
and Western. It is strongest in New England, where it 


originated. In Maine there are 16,294 members. 


the banner State of the denomination. 


This is 


The average seating capacity of the churches is 285, and 


the average value $2543. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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7-—THE ORIGINAL FREEWILL BAPTISTS. 


In the first half of the eighteenth century a number of 
General Baptist churches were organized in North Carolina. 
These, with some which had been formed in Virginia a 
little earlier, constituted an association in 1729. Thirty 
years later many of these General had become Calvinistic 
or Regular Baptist churches. Those who did not unite 
with the Calvinistic associations were popularly called 
“ Freewillers,’ because they held to the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will. Accepting that term, they became 
known eventually as Original Freewill Baptists, the word 
“ original” probably referring to their early history. - 

Their doctrines are set forth in a confession of faith con- 
sisting of eighteen articles. It declares that Christ “ freely 
gave himself a ransom for all, tasting death for every 
man’; that God wants all to come to repentance; that 
“all men, at one time or another, are found in such capac- 
ity as that through the grace of God they may be eternally 
saved”’; that those “ ordained to condemnation” are the 
ungodly who refuse to repent and believe the gospel; 
that children dying in infancy are not subject to the 
second death; that God has not “decreed any person 
to everlasting death or everlasting life out of respect or 
mere choice,” except in appointing the “ godly unto life 
and the ungodly who die in sin unto death”; that only 
believers should be baptized, and the only baptism is im- 
mersion. They believe in washing the saints’ feet and in 
anointing the sick with oil. 

The churches hold for business purposes quarterly con- 
ferences, in which all members may participate; they have 
a clerk, a treasurer, deacons who prepare for the commun- 
ion service and care for the poor, and ruling elders to settle 
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controversies between brethren. Communion and feet- 
washing are as a rule held quarterly. Members of churches 
are forbidden to frequent the “ race-track, the card-table, 
shooting-matches, or any other place of disorder.” In 
church trials it is provided that “ no person of color within 
the pale of the church shall give testimony against any 
person”’ except one “of color.” Only male members shall 
occupy the offices of the church. Annual conferences, 
composed of all the elders (pastors), ministers (ordained), 
and ‘preachers (licentiates) in good standing, and of dele- 
gates from the churches, have power to “ silence” preach- 
ers, try and disown or discontinue elders, receive new 
churches, and settle difficulties in churches. 

There are three conferences, with churches in the two 
Carolinas. The number of organizations is 167, with 125 
church edifices, valued at $57,005, and 11,864 communi- 
cants. The average seating capacity of the edifices is 331, 
and their average value $455. Forty-three halls, etc., af- 
ford seating capacity for 4650 persons. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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8.—THE GENERAL BAPTISTS. 


The General Baptists are thus distinguished because 
originally they differed from the Particular or Regular 
Baptists in holding that the atonement of Christ was gen- 
eral, not particular; that is, for the whole race, and not 
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simply for those effectually called. There were General 
Baptists in England early in the seventeenth century. 
Indeed, some of their historians claim that they appeared 
both in England and America before the Particular or 
Regular Baptists. 

General Baptists in New England associated themselves 
in a yearly meeting at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Churches of the same faith and order were also 
organized in the first half of that century in Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas. Most of these early churches, 
it appears, subsequently became Beswens or Calvinistic 
churches. 

The first association of General Baptists in the West, 
where the denomination now has its entire strength, was 
the Liberty, of Kentucky, organized in 1824. In 1830 it 
adopted the practice of open communion, and about 1845 
changed one of its articles of belief, which had been form- 
ulated at its organization, so as to embrace “ infants and 
idiots” in the covenants of God’s grace, and another so 
as to say that “he that shall endure to the end, the same 
shall be saved,” instead of declaring that “the saints will 
finally persevere through grace to glory.” These changes 
indicated the desire to eliminate such elements of Calvin- 
ism as had been introduced when the articles were adopted 
a few years before. 

In 1870 the General Baptists formed a general associa- 
tion, in which all General Baptist associations are repre- 
sented. The purpose of the general association was to 
bring “into more intimate and fraternal relation and effect- 
ive codperation various bodies of liberal Baptists.”” The 
denomination has received accessions of Freewill churches, 
but some of its churches have in turn joined Freewill and 
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other Baptist bodies. It has increased in membership 
quite rapidly. In 1870 it had 8000 members; in 1880, 
12,367; and in 1890, 21,362. It is represented in the 
States of Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Nebraska. 

The confession of faith adopted by the general associa- 
tion declares that the Bible is the only rule of faith and 
practice; that there is one God, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost; that man is “fallen and depraved” and 
has no ability in himself to salvation; that he that endures 
to the end shall be saved; that rewards and punishment 
are eternal; that the only proper mode of baptism is im- 
mersion; that the only proper subjects of baptism are 
believers; that none save infants and idiots can partake 
of the benefits of the atonement, which was made for all, 
except by repentance and faith. They are in substantial 
agreement with the Freewill Baptists. 

The General Baptists have 22 associations, 399 organi- 
zations, 209 edifices, valued at $201,140, and 21,362 com- 
municants. The average seating capacity of the edifices 
is 344, and their average value $964. There are 180 halls, 
etc., with a seating capacity of 28,201. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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Q.—THE SEPARATE BAPTISTS. 


The Separate Baptists of the last century were those 
who favored the great Whitefield revival movement. 
They separated from those Baptists who, for various rea- 
sons, opposed the revival. They had considerable acces- 
sions from the Congregational churches, and became nu- 
merous in New England, Virginia, and elsewhere. Most of 
these Separate Baptists formed a union with the Regular 
Baptists a century or more ago, but a few still maintain 
separate organizations. Two associations which retain the 
word “Separate” in their title are counted as Regular 
Baptists. 

Separate Baptists are generally in doctrinal agreement 
with the Freewill Baptists, holding to a general atonement 
and rejecting the doctrine of election and reprobation. 

There is one association, with 24 organizations, 19 church 
edifices, valued at $9200, and 1599 communicants. The 
average seating capacity of the edifices is 297, and their 
average value $484. There are 5 halls, etc., with a seat- 
ing capacity of 525. 


SUMMARY. 
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10.—THE UNITED BAPTISTS. 


There being in Congregational and Baptist churches in 
New England some opposition to the great revival move- 
ment of the eighteenth century led by George Whitefield, 
a separation occurred in many instances, and there were 
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“ Separates” both among the Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists. The latter were called Separate Baptists, and those 
from whom they separated were called, by way of distinc- 
tion, Regular Baptists, a name which they still retain. The 
Separate Baptists became quite numerous in New England 
(where many of those who separated from the Congrega- 
tional churches united with them) and elsewhere. But in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the present, Separate and Regular Baptists came 
together in Virginia, Kentucky, and elsewhere, and called 
themselves United Baptists. The great body of these are 
now known as Regular or Missionary Baptists. 

There are still a few United Baptists who retain the old 
title and an independent existence. These are tabulated 
herewith separately. A few associations in full fellowship 
with the Regular Baptists still use the word “ United.” 
The doctrinal basis on which the union of Separate and 
Regular Baptists was accomplished in Kentucky in 1801 
was not distinctly Calvinistic: While it did declare the 
final perseverance of the saints, it did not set forth election 
or reprobation, and it stipulated that the holding of the 
doctrine that “Christ tasted death for every man” (gen- 
eral atonement) should be “no bar to communion.” The 
United Baptists, according to the articles of faith set forth 
by most of their associations, are now moderately Calvin- 
istic. These articles declare that Christ “ suffered and died 
to make atonement for sin,’ not indicating whether this 
atonement was general or particular; that:though the gos- 
pel is to be preached to all nations, and sinners are to be 
called upon to repent, such is their opposition to the gospel 
that they freely choose a state of sin; that God in his 
“mere good pleasure” elected or chose in Christ a great 
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multitude among all nations; that through the influences 
of the Holy Spirit he “ effectually calls them,’’ and they 
“freely choose Christ for their Saviour’’; that those who 
are united to God by a living faith are forgiven and justi- 
fied “solely on account of the merits of Christ”; that 
those who are justified and regenerated will persevere 
to the end; that baptism should be administered only 
to believers and by immersion; that the Lord’s Supper 
should be “ observed by those who have been regenerated, 
regularly baptized, and become members of a gospel 
church”; that feet-washing ought to be practiced by all 
baptized believers. 

There are 12 associations of United Baptists, with 204 | 
organizations, 179 church edifices, valued at $80,150, and 
13,209 communicants. The average seating capacity of 
the churches is 336, and their average value $448. Halls, 
etc., 23, with a seating capacity of 3650. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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II.—THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


This body holds a separate position among Baptists. Its 
oldest associations, the Elk River and Duck River, were 
organized in 1808 in Tennessee, where more than half of 
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the communicants reported are to be found. Its articles 
of faith set forth a mild form of Calvinism, with a general 
atonement. They declare that Christ “tasted death for 
every man” and made it possible for God to have mercy 
upon all who come unto him on gospel terms; that sinners 
are justified by faith; that the saints will persevere; that 
true believers are the only proper subjects of baptism; 
that immersion is the only proper baptism; and that bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper, and feet-washing are ordinances 
of the gospel to be continued until Christ’s second coming. 
This body claims to be the oldest body of Baptists, and 
that there were no others in Tennessee until 1825, when 
the Two-Seed churches came into existence as the result 
of what is known as the Antinomian Controversy. 

There are 152 organizations, 135 church edifices, val- 
ued at $56,755, and 8254 communicants. Of the latter, 
5065 are in Tennessee; the rest are divided between Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, and 
Texas. The average seating capacity of the edifices is 
304, and their average value $422. Seventeen halls, etc., 
are occupied as places of worship. They have a seating 
capacity of 1275. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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I12.—THE PRIMITIVE BAPTISTS. 


Those who are variously known as “ Primitive,” “ Old 
School,” ‘“ Regular,” and “Anti-Mission’’ Baptists are so 
called because of their opposition, begun more than fifty 
years ago, to the establishment of Sunday-schools, mission, 
Bible, and other societies, which they regard as modern 
and human institutions unwarranted by the Scriptures and. 
unnecessary. 

Opposition among Baptists to the missionary and other 
church societies was manifested some years’ before the 
division began. In 1835 the Chemung Association, hav- 
ing churches in New York and Pennsylvania, adopted a 
resolution declaring that as a number of associations with 
which it had been in correspondence had “departed from 
the simplicity of the doctrine and practice of the gospel of 
Christ,” “‘ uniting themselves with the world and what are 
falsely called benevolent societies founded upon a monied 
basis,” and preaching a gospel “ differing from the gospel 
of Christ,” it would not continue in fellowship with them. 
It urged all Baptists who could not approve the new ideas 
to come out and be separate from those holding them. 
The Baltimore (Md.) Association made a similar declara- 
tion in 1836, and a gradual separation was the result. The 
Warwick Association of New York issued a circular letter 
in 1840, which shows that a warm controversy was then in 
progress. This letter, which was written in behalf of the 
“new ideas,’”’ charged the Primitive brethren with holding 
hyper-Calvinistic doctrines, and insisted that their predes- 
tinarianism was such as practically to deny any responsi- 
bility in man for his conduct or condition. It attributed 
to them statements to the effect that God carries on his 
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work “without the least instrumentality whatever,” and 
that “all the preaching from John the Baptist until now, 
if made to bear on one unregenerated sinner,” could not 
“quicken his poor dead soul.”’ The Primitive Baptists do 
not oppose the preaching of the gospel, but believe that 
God will convert the world in his own way and own good 
time without the aid of missionary societies. 

Primitive Baptist associations generally print in their an- 
nual minutes articles of faith, a form of constitution, and rules 
of order. The articles of faith, while practically the same 
in doctrinal view, vary in length and phraseology. Some 
of them have eleven articles, some less, some more. They 
declare that by’ Adam’s fall or transgression “all his 
posterity became sinners in the sight of God”; that the 
“corruption of human nature”’ is such that man cannot by 
his own free will and ability “reinstate himself in the favor 
of God”’; that ‘“ God elected, or chose, his people in Christ 
before the foundation of the world’’; that sinners are jus- 
tified “only by the righteousness of Christ, imputed to 
them”; that the saints will finally persevere and “not one 
of them will ever be finally lost”; that ‘“ baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, and washing the saints’ feet are ordinances 
of the gospel and should be continued until Christ’s second 
coming”’; that “the institutions of the day [church soci- 
eties] are the works of man”; that it is therefore “ wrong 
to join them,” and that no fellowship should be had with 
them. An article of the constitution declines “ fellowship 
with any church or churches” which support any “ mis- 
sionary, Bible, tract, or Sunday-school union society or 
advocates State conventions or theological schools,” or 
“any other society” formed “under the pretense of cir- 
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culating the gospel of Christ.” The Primitive Baptists 
have no State conventions or theological seminaries. They 
acknowledge no other mode of baptism than immersion, 
and insist that only believers are proper subjects of it, that 
it is a prerequisite to the Lord’s Supper, and that no min- 
ister has a right to administer the ordinances unless he 
has been “ called of God,” ‘come under the imposition of 
hands by a presbytery,” and is “in fellowship with the 
church of which he is a member.” 

The denomination is represented in twenty-eight States 
and the District of Columbia. Its strongholds are: Geor- 
gia, 18,535; Alabama, 14,903; Tennessee, 13,972; North 
Carolina, 11,740; and Kentucky, 10,665. It has little 
strength in any Northern State except Indiana and Illinois. 
The total of members is 121,347. There are 3222 organi- 
zations which have 2849 edifices, with a seating capacity 
of 899,273 and a value of $1,649,851. The average seat- 
ing capacity is 312 and the average value $580. 

According to the Baptist Almanac of 1844, there were 
in that year 184 Primitive Baptist associations, with 1622 
churches, 900 ordained ministers, and 61,162 members. 
If these returns were correct they have gained since that 
date 1600 churches and about 60,000 members. While 
their associations usually print annual minutes, which give 
statistics of membership and number of churches, no gen- 
eral returns for the denomination are published. For many 
years its membership has been estimated at 45,000 by 
statisticians of other churches. The census tables show 
that this estimate was wide of the mark. There are 279 
associations, of which 15 are colored. Colored members 
are not numerous. _ 
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aes Seating Value of Com- 

ae raters, Eaiiees C#” Church mun 
PALADATIA 6 x evs? eck 360 325 105,076 $125,364 14,903 
Arkansas *< 002. S.5 I2I 93 21,708 29,032 2,994 
Delawarcesa mena 6 TIS 5 GO 19,c0o 183 
District of Columbia 2 Lely grees beeen eee 34 
Mlonidame farts. = 67 65 15,8z0 27,525 1,997 
SCOP SIAL os Se ashe 483 475 168,935 210,455 18,535 
MM OIS Hees ase ase 160 132 40,100 93,100 5,301 
Indiana <2 /ac%..0/0: 144 128 50,024 123,550 7,078 
Owain meri ttt es 34 159555300 9,950 853 
WWamsas)-ioac. bss 19 Ja 325308 10,100 468 
INentuckye 2.0... 22 208 60,580 151,425 10,665 
Mowisianayy 4. sen 2 43 42 14,775 18,955 1,602 
MIP INIONES eet ate atinty Blech 3 B 625 3,300 137 
Maryland sss: 16 Per 3,325 27,950 373 
Massachusetts ..... I I 150 52500 Io 
BMISSIsSIppl .......... 109 104 26,620 38,600 3,259 
INMNSSOUTIE enn eit 129 93 28,250 83,975 3,763 
Nebuaskatcet ss coh 2 I 300 800 40 
New Jersey........ 4 4 ~—+1,400 8,000 258 
NewaViorkt: 22.5 >. 31 26 8,700 84,700 1,019 
North Carolina .... 311 294 89,800 129,695 11,740 
(O) ito) Bye een F300 8136. 40,205 123,190 4,262 
Pennsylvania...... 15 LON StAzo 14,100 314 
South Carolina .... 23 23s 750 7,050 531 
BMenness@eia cst 316 290 97,165 147,455 13,972 
Wiexas thy oat ent tr 156 Ole 272220 34,675 4,201 
Warginia sane. ome 234 I91 62,195 93,205 9,950 
West Virginia ..... 65 64. 16,700 24,700 25777 
WISCONSIN ene ote 4 4 1,200 4,500 128 
OLA ore ae 3222 2,849 899,273 $1,649,851 121,347 


I3.—THE OLD TWO-SEED-IN-THE-SPIRIT PREDESTI- 


NARIAN BAPTISTS. 


These are very conservative Baptists, who are not in 
fellowship with the Regular or Missionary, nor with the 
Primitive or any other body of Baptists. 
Calvinistic, holding firmly to the doctrine of predestination, 


They are strongly 
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as their name indicates. The phrase “ Two Seed” is un- 
derstood to indicate their belief that there are two seeds 
—one of evil and one of good. This doctrine is generally 
accredited to Elder Daniel Parker, a native of Virginia, 
who was ordained in Tennessee in 1806, and labored in 
that State till 1817, in Illinois till 1836, and then in Texas, 
where he died. He published in 1826 a pamphlet which 
set forth the two-seed doctrine, and in 1829 another, en- 
titled “ Second Dose of the Doctrine of Two Seeds.” The 
following explanation of the doctrine has been given by a 
writer who had access to the pamphlets and other writings 
relating to it: 

“The essence of good is God; the essence of evil is the 
devil. Good angels are emanations from or particles of 
God; evil angels are particles of the devil. When God 
created Adam and Eve they were endowed with an ema- 
nation from himself, or particles of God were included in 
their constitution. They were wholly good. Satan, how- 
ever, infused into them particles of his essence, by which 
they were corrupted. In the beginning God had appointed 
that Eve should bring forth only a certain number of off- 
spring ; the same provision applied to each of her daughters. 
But when the particles of evil essence had been infused 
by Satan, the conception of Eve and of her daughters was 
increased. They were now required to bear the original 
number, who were styled the seed of God, and an addi- 
tional number, who were called the seed of the serpent. 

“The seed of God constituted a part of the body of 
Christ. For them the atonement was absolute; they 
would all be saved. The seed of the serpent did not par- 
take of the benefits of the atonement, and would all be lost. 
All the manifestations of good or evil in men are but dis- 
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plays of the essence that has been infused into them. The 
Christian warfare is a conflict between these essences.” 
Not all the associations accept the peculiar title given 
above. Some call themselves simply “ Regular,” others, 
“ Regular Predestinarian,” and still others, “ Regular Two- 
Seed Predestinarian Primitive Baptists.” Their articles of 
faith also vary in phraseology. One set is quite brief, 
having only ten articles; another is more extended and 
embraces twelve articles. The latter declares that God 
is the Creator of all things and governs all things in 
righteousness; that man was created holy, but by sin fell 
into a depraved state, from which he is utterly unable to 
extricate himself; that God’s elect were chosen in Christ 
before the world began, and “appointed to faith and 
obedience in love” by the Spirit of God because of the 
“ righteousness, life, death, resurrection, and ascension” of 
Christ; that God’s elect will in due time be effectually 
called and regenerated, the righteousness of God being 
imputed to them; that they will never finally fall away ; 
that good works are the fruits of faith and grace in the 
heart and follow after regeneration; that ministers should 
receive “legal authority” through -the imposition of the 
hands of a presbytery acting for a gospel church, and 
should be subject to the discipline of the church; that the 
“eternal work of the Holy Spirit” is manifested externally 
as well as internally, in experimental religion and the cail 
to the ministry, and the true church should distinguish 
itself from all “false sects,” and have no fellowship with 
them; that the church is a spiritual kingdom which men 
in a state of nature cannot see, and it should therefore re- 
ceive as members only those who have hope in Christ and 
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an experimental knowledge of salvation; that the ceremony 
of feet- washing ought to be observed, and that the joys of 
the righteous and the punishment of the wicked will be 
endless. 

Two-Seed Predestinarian Baptists differ from Primitive 
Baptists concerning the doctrine of Predestination. The — 
former hold, according to the statements of one of their 
prominent elders, that God predestined all his children to 
eternal life, and the devil and all his spiritual children to 
the eternal kingdom of darkness; that he foreordained all 
events whatever, from the creation to the consummation 
of all things, not suffering, in his infinite wisdom and per- 
fect knowledge, anything to occur to change his plans. 
The Primitive Baptists hold, as explained by the same 
authority, that while God predestined some to eternal life, 
his predestination did not extend absolutely to all things, 
for this doctrine would, they insist, blasphemously impute 
to the Almighty the existence of evil, and do away with 
sin and human accountability. Some of the Old Two- 
Seed Baptists claim Peter Waldo, John Calvin, Wyclif, 
Knox, and Bunyan as “ elders” who held the true faith as 
to the two seeds, and say that Arminius was the great cor- 
rupter of sound doctrine on this subject. 

Many of the Two-Seed Baptists are strongly opposed 
to a paid ministry. They hold that the calling of the min- 
istry is ‘‘to comfort Zion, feed the flock, and contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints.” They 
are antinomians, and do not believe that the help of a min- 
ister is needed by the Saviour to reach and save sinners. 
- He is a full and complete Saviour and carries on the work 
of salvation without the help of men. “ Modern insti- 
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tutions,” such as Sunday-schools, theological seminaries, 
Bible and missionary societies, are regarded with marked 
disfavor, as among the Primitive Baptists. 

There are 50 associations, with 473 organizations, 397 
church edifices, valued at $172,230, and 12,851 commu- 
nicants. Though the communicants are scattered over 
twenty-four States, they are most numerous in Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Arkansas. The 
average seating capacity of the edifices is 339, and the 
average value $434. There are 75 halls, etc., with a seat- 
ing capacity of 5285. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


are BA Seating Value of Com- 

ree salons, Tdibees, Ce, yg unl 
Alpbamay as.<,2:40 i. 24 24 4,900 $7,050 538 
Arkansas’, 2. ss + 62 58 24,880 30,800 1,230 
loridar: risks S04 4 4 800 400 39 
GeOES Tate tem ota 18 18 4,900 4,950 330 
LGW ato) 8 Bee eR ages 2 2 550 700 61 
lin Oise easy 3 I 200 800 SI 
Endianarese cn4st0: ss 14 14 5,000 6,700 346 
OW abies hes etcaste = Se ToD 2 ee ees, ee ee ee 10 
Kansas 2 pinta: 8 2 500 600 162 
RCORLUCKY tune t. 10% 58 58 21,700 29,450 2,401 
MWomisianas, toe: --: - 10 10 2,050 1,900 170 
IMI Ae... ee ote eta 3 3 1,000 1,400 115 
Mississippi ........ 26 26 6,800 10,250 840 
IVLISSOUTL Aare. ek + 32 23 7,900 9,050 668 
Newel’ Otkiseod te acre 3 3 1,300 1,900 96 
North Carolina .... 9 3 850 680 183 
ONO ericceeta I I 300 400 33 
OPE SON Tee tay acl 15 2 1,400 1,800 194. 
Pennsylvania ...... 5 5 4,900 4,000 264 
MeTIMESSCE Le ete tis By, 26 13,900 16,800 1,270 
MEK AS" iseaeys Seayclole in St IOI 82 23,075 37,650 2,031 
Nt gata tp Ala ee eect i 2 675 1,050 142 
Washington....... 5 I 150 400 71 
West Virginia..... 25 19 7,000 9,500 806 


| 
| 








Total eucith oo 473 397. 134,730 $172,230. 12,851 
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The following table gives a summary of all Baptist bodies. 
The returns in one or two cases are somewhat fuller than 
those of the census. 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL BAPTIST BODIES. 


Organi- Church Site Value of Com- 





eee zations. Edifices. eee ee ar 
Alabama «ea. 3,302 3,109 906,734 $2,110,362 258,405 
ENEIZOR A see, 6 4 875 11,200 197 
Arkansas 420. - 2,279 1,780 518,813 1,066,104 128,724 
California ...... TOL 23 34,925 763,860 11,383 
Colorado. 2... - 54 40 10,935 440,000 4,944. 
Connecticut .... E3Qu 142 48,280 1,656,750 22,600 
Delaware saa: 19 23 6,332 184,300 2,006 
District of Co- 
lumbia....... 63 51 26,500 914,150 109,372 - 

Rilorida’ i 9.7. . 55% 807. 699 ~=—-1151,843 375,936 41,647 
Georgia. ......: 3,966 3,895 1,237,431 3,109,390 357,241 
IGEN Yeas ae Ae 23 13 2,930 27,200 745 
Wimoiss 0530.6 i 1,324. 1,103 352,133 3,68 1,360 109,640 
indiana... x... 829 763 255,604 1,627,297 70,380 
Indian Territory 181 110 18,485 35,765 9,147 
OWA greta «ke 500 393 104,771 1,242,690 33,962 
IKeansase ymece cas. 617 364 95,715 921,958 34,665 
Kentucky aa. oe 2,273 2,024 662,455 3,020,742 229,524 
Louisiana ...... 1,441 1,376 321,426 988,967 98,552 
Maine she. a. 523. 461 131,224 1,511,000 35,463 
Maryland ...... 104 100 37,659 831,275 16,238 
Massachusetts .. 340 364 149,004 6,301,530 62,966 
Michigan ...... 523. 466 130,680 2,135,694 39,580 
Minnesota ..... 220) 187 46,460 1,204,889 16,441 
Mississippi ..... 2,679 2,562 734,185 1,433,332 224,801 
Missouri ....... 2,355 15755 536,240 2,980,316 159,371 
Montaniass.. 5... 14 II 2,950 89,000 683 
Nebraska ...... 284 186 42,280 549,010 13,481 
Nevaday,.c)..... 9 I 500 7,000 63 
New Hampshire 179 186 61,635 964,050 16,772 
New Jersey..... 237 eo 97;375 3,020,913 39,760 
New Mexico.... 15 4 1,250 22,000 355 
New York....... 1,071 1,079 363,323 13,625,588 142,736 
North Carolina. 3,124 3,048 1,098,084 2,556,147 310,920 
North Dakota .. ier oie) 7,665 90,300 2,298 
Ohio esta eee 885 828 240,415 2,819,828 69,093 
Oklahoma...... I Meroe. eek. 316 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL Baptist BoDIES.—Continued. 


: Seatin, Value of Com- 

O - Church & : 

STAs: SH Bailices fee, Aes) uel 
Oregon... ..0.'. 123 71. 10,140.. $319,125 5,500 
fo elie +++ 720 704 240,204 6,088,322 86,620 
oderlsland 4) U13s yatt7, 41,000 1,450,117 17,293 
ane eee . 1,676 peat 52 1,009 1606385 203,959 
ou akota .. 90 9 T2523 239 4,052 
BeMNeSsee. eta 2,413 2,193 720,815 2,566,373 186,174 
hie ae eh 4,061 2,551 667,120 > 2, oe 248,523 
WENN. 6.5 baa on Bite 4 3 700 5,000 327 
Wermonts sais on TASS 7. 37,234 678,875 11,258 
ene ee 2,030.01 ee e379 3,152,582 303,134 
ashington.... 95 12,690 242,160 3,941 
West Virginia... 681 485 140,220 552,365 45,414 
Wisconsin...... 254 235 59,906 964,570 17,041 
Wyoming...... 9 B 525 Dy ils 262 





Total...... 43,029 37,789 11,599,534 $82,392,423 3,717,969 








CHAPTERSALT. 
THE RIVER BRETHREN. 


THOSE who first constituted the body popularly known 
as River Brethren came to this country from Switzerland 
in 1750 and settled near the Susquehanna River in eastern 
Pennsylvania. They have no history to which the inquirer 
can refer, and they are able to give few particulars of the 
early life of the denomination. They were, it is supposed, 
Mennonites. As the result of a revival movement, begin- 
ning in 1770, many of these people who had been formal 
in their worship became zealous believers, and organized 
separate congregations. The first members were baptized, 
it is believed, in the Susquehanna River, and the denomi- 
nation thus came to be known as River Brethren. Jacob 
Engle was their first minister. 

In their belief they hold to trine immersion, the washing 
of feet, nonresistance, and nonconformity to the world. 
In many points in belief and practice they are like the 
Mennonites. 


I.—THE BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


This is by far the largest and best organized branch of 
the River Brethren. Its churches, of which there are 78, 
are associated in district conferences, and there is also a 
general conference, representing the whole body. There 
are twenty of the district conferences. The total of com- 
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municants is 2688. The average seating capacity of the 


churches is 422, and their average value $1623. 


are 27 halls, etc., with a seating capacity of 1080. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church Seating Value of 











STATES: zations. Edifices. pa a ty. eae 

Gilinoisinc 25. hac ee 12 6 §2,300 $13,700 
NGI, 55s oukacnasce 7 2 700 1,800 
RG Wala tisey ara: cranes. yee 2 ae, Curse Pe ane ia 
ISA SAS try tee Preah risky: 9 5 2,150 9,500 
Vanylartcliesee pee eere I I 600 3,000 
With anges eats ea rer: 7 2 250 550 
INewaNiorkten acae ne. Enh I 400 1,800 
Ohiogi ae ae erin Fea 13 9 3,900 14,100 
Pennsylvania .......... 26 19 8,705 28,600 
FLotalises sauce ee 78 45 19,005 $73,050 

SUMMARY BY DISTRICTs. 
DISTRICTS, 

asiland, OWOgsa. + st 3 2 500 = $1,500 
Genter, (Parser asec. See Ee eee 
Clarence Center, N. Y... I I 400 1,800 
Cumberlands Pavan see 2 2 800 3,000 
Dayton, Ohio and Ind... 6 4 1,900 8,400 
Wonecaly Paar. cere 2 2 1,200 4,500 
Inidianay line sarin ae 6 13% 700 1,800 
Towa; lowasieac ie a. Des CONE Ganka wee ae 
Lykins Valley, Pa...... 5 4 1,105 4,000 
Morrison’s Cove, Pa..... 4 4 1,900 3,600 
New Guilford, Pa. & Md. 2 2 1,000 4,200 
North Dickinson, Kan... 5 5 2,150 9,500 
North Franklin, Pa. .... 6 3 1,700 4,600 
ipinerG reel i) | aaeeee ane 2 I 500 1,200 
Port Huron, Mich...... 7 2 250 550 
Raphiogie ack anpmen ae laens SB 3 1,600 7,700 
PAANMOMy Ullmer eeee 6 4 1,500 11,300 
South Dickinson, Kan. . . A) ORS Ree Mia ee oe 
Wiayne; Obions wane 5 3% 1,500 4,200 
Wihiteside, UUs kas coaee. 4 I 300 1,200 
AL Ota hety Aen cieickew 78 45. 19,005 , 173,050 


There 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


181 
130 
4o 
588 
36 
52 


410 
1,219 


2,688 


56 
23 
32 
130 
235 
222 
120 
40 
216 
137 
72 
289 
234 
43 


221 
gI 
299 
129 
47 


2,688 
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2.—THE OLD ORDER OF YORKER BRETHREN. 


This branch is generally called “ Yorker” Brethren, be-~ 
cause when the River Brethren were divided in 1862 the 
churches in York County were not affected by the division. 
It is an extremely small body, holding to the original doc- 
trines and practices of the River Brethren. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church Bocas Value of Com- 


STATES. Doe awe diGees” Church muni- 


pacity. Property. cants. 

J/save le Nnel ves eae Seguro aces I 1 
GWEN Ie orsus etree et I 15 
OOo hotese stele assure 3 2 i ie é. 38 
Pennsylvania.......... 4 Se ae oie 149 
Mliovballie tact Ate Pa ecate as 8 214 


2.— tHe UNITED ZION’S CHILDREN. 


This branch is the result of a division which occurred in 
Dauphin County, Pa.,in 1853. It has the same confession 
of faith as the River Brethren, and differs from them only 
in unimportant particulars. In observing the ceremony of 
feet-washing one person both washes and dries; among 
the River Brethren one person does the washing and an- 
other the drying. Services are held in the churches alter- 
nately every six weeks. Communion is celebrated once 
or twice a year. | 

The 25 organizations are all in Pennsylvania. They 
own that number of houses of worship, valued at $8300. 
The number of members is 525. 
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SUMMARY. 
5 Seating 
STATE. oe ee 
: > 2» * pacity. 
Pennsylvania ...... 25 25 3,100 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL RIVER BRETHREN. 


Lal 


Ulu eNT eOW COON 


MOIS see ee tee 
Indianaee sce. o<.6es 
ML OWeaeaien a aon Seve e 
HGANSAS: ete ere o coe. ates 6 


OHIOC eee oe cee feees 


ae] 
oO 
=] 
3 
wn 
< 
= 
< 
ro) 
3 
eis 
rt) 
Ul es 


| 
° 
ct 
yy 
—_— 
= | 
= 
Lal 


NI . 
eee e nO 


2,300 
700 





22,105 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$8,300 


$13,700 
1,800 


$81,350 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


525 


181 
142 

55 
588 


52 
32 


1,893 





3,427 


CHAPTERTIV, 
THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 


THIS body of Christians originated in several separate 
and spontaneous movements in 1827-30. The first public 
meeting held by them was in Dublin, Ireland. A large 
company of them was gathered in Plymouth, England, 
whence they are popularly called “ Plymouth” Brethren, 
a title they do not accept. They speak of themselves as 
believers, Christians, saints, or Brethren. Division soon 
came among them, and they now exist in England in sev- 
eral branches. From England they came to Canada and 
the United States. 

The Brethren accept the Scriptures as their only guide, 
acknowledging no creeds, rituals, or anything “ which sa- 
vors of reason or mere expediency.” They do not allow 
that ordination is necessary to the ministry. They hold 
that gift is sufficient authorization for the exercise of the 
privilege of the priesthood of all believers, the Holy Spirit 
being the guide. Hence they have no presiding officers 
in their public meetings. Woman’s sphere is considered 
as private. 

They accept the evangelical doctrines of the Trinity, of 
the sinless humanity and absolute divinity of Christ, and 
of Christ’s atonement by his sacrificial death, and hold that 
the Holy Spirit is present in the believer and in the church, 
and that believers are eternally secure. They look for the , 
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personal premillennial coming of Christ, and believe that 
the punishment of the wicked will be eternal. 

Their view of the church is that it is one and indivisible. 
Christ is the head of it, the Holy Spirit the bond of union, 
and every believer a member. It was begun at Pentecost 
and will be completed at the sécond advent. 

They regard the various denominations as based upon 
creeds, an ordained ministry, and separate organizations, 
and do not therefore fellowship them. They meet every 
Sunday to “break bread,” which is the term they use to 
designate the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Other 
meetings are held for Bible study and prayer, and, when- 
ever occasion offers, for the unconverted. They own no 
church edifices, but meet in halls and private houses. 

The divisions in England are partly reproduced in the 
United States. The last division in this country, by which 
the third and fourth branches were created out of the third, 
was due to a question of belief. The following are the 
branches, the Roman numerals being introduced for the 
sake of distinction: 

Plymouth Brethren I. 

Plymouth Brethren II. 

Plymouth Brethren ITI. 

Plymouth Brethren IV. 


I.—THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN I. 


This is the main body of Brethren. ' They are regarded 
as more conservative than the second branch, but less so 
than the third and fourth branches. They have 10g 
assemblies or organizations, with 2279 members, who are 
divided among twenty-seven States and the District of 
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Columbia. As the Plymouth Brethren have no houses 
of worship, and consequently no church property, those 
columns are omitted, and the table is arranged to show 
the number of halls occupied and their seating capacity. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 











STATES, ETC. eater cee Ge mug 

: : pacity. cants. 

Galiformiars aes: famiene eri 4 4 105 49 
Goloradog tases «ase I I go 14 
ID elawanes 25 co. ier aie 3 3 320 44 
District of Columbia.... I I 25 8 
loriday wrrates rosteen es I I 150 75 
(GEOR STAN ain iohecte maak 2 2 60 17 
UMNO Soe 6 Aeaperemrc se 5 5 550 1538 
Ibnvebennele. ea gael e oe I I 100 14 
WOW eee anns ve a eicehce 9 9 490 163 
IMSS. oia5 ee elo o oe I I 16 -6 
Reemtiekiverc co nanmin ace I I 25 5 
Viaine Wee cy hele eataiemern: I I 20 5 
Maryland 25.4 5.0m I I 30 24 
Massachusetts ......-.- ey 7 316 119 
MING WE halen Gere ds cou 9 9 637 192 
IMamMeS Ota. o.ceser- esata II II 850 243 
IVETSS0 Ue. yop ote! el eereyfe : 2 2 350 I51 
Nebraska ....... Mreenee I I 25 9 
New Hampshire ....... I I 80 15 
NewslerSseyinn.as- a+ a4. 9 9 770 21s 
ING NOES es eo cue ane 19 18 1,600 494 
North, Carolinas. 2... 1. I I 25 3 
@iiowepe eeiteecsererss ame on 2 2 37 is 
Pennsylvania .........- II II 572 164 
ANESEIS” , oncecke Deicke ceo ait I I 20 6 
VieTIMVON Gs 2 e- . se sheen - I I 20 4 
Washington... .....-.-- 2 2 40 19 
WNGRCOGIN oc aacenencne I I 120 70 
Wheel .o coemooood 109 108 7,423 2,289 


2.—THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN II. 


Those constituting this branch are often called the 
“Open Brethren,” because they are regarded as less strict 
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in discipline than either of the other three branches. They 
also hold a somewhat different view of the ministry, a view 
approaching that common among the denominations which 
have regular pastors. The column headed “ church prop- 
erty ” represents furniture. 

They have 88 organizations and 2419 members, and are 
represented in twenty-three States, their chief strength 
being in Illinois. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 








STATES. Ongat Hal, "Ta See ee 
eo as ‘ pacity. Property. cants. 
IE Kalisasianty, ee es I I ee, ote 3 
Califormialyay..e.e 4 4 515 $90 115 
Colorado seer) I I 100 Brae £3 
UMN 01S ee ees 13 13 1,350 250 410 
Pndvananaaen s..+ oh 5 5 450 150 79 
WOM Ae ees 1 ie ees 2 2 250 ape 48 
Kansas, amenities 6 6 800 ee 115 
MowUisiana mee see I I 100 each 20 
Massachusetts . ... 6 6 750 650 27408 
Miehigan\ taye.cn: a: 6 6 700 Se 170 
Minnesota: i.6. 4 4 400 25 95 
WINSSO URE mrctr. ca 2 2 200 ace 60 
Nebraska We... 0... 4 4 hee stem 47 
New Jersey........ 4 4 700 om ct 85 
INGW YOLK «au 8 8 975 100 353 
North Dakota ..... I I Rtaats ee 6 
OMOpen. pera kn 3 3 175 ees 72 
WEE SON, Gass. bee I I Sis3 ear Io 
Pennsylvania...... 5 5 600 oss 214 
Rhode Island...... 3 3 200 cae 55 
MEXAS Raa roca ce 4 4 300 tee 105 
Wait SaoNh 55 san Faters.e 3 3 260 oer 50 
Washington....... I I 100 ee 20 
A otal Feta hc. 88 = 88 — 8,925 = $1, 265 2,419 


3.—THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN III. 


These are the strictest division of the Brethren. Their 
separation from the Brethren of the first and largest divi- 
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sion some years ago was the result of a controversy on a 
point of doctrine and a matter of discipline. They claim 
that such divine power is vested in the church, that all the 
Brethren are under moral obligation to submit to a decision 
rendered by the church, even though the decision were 
regarded as unjust. 

They have 86 organizations and 1235 members. Most 
of them are to be found in the State of Hlinois. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








Organi- Halls, peeaee Value of See 

SHEERS, zations. etc. cee ee ue 
Galitorniay sts = = 4 4 100 Pies, 40 
Colorado: jo. -.a2- = I I 200 amie 35 
Connecticut ....... 3 3 nee Me gens 16 
EGONGA tafe crea =i 4 4 100 asso 33 
Georgia..........-- 4 4 100 aes 32 
MUMS ergs stereo 9 9 380 dae 234 
OWE: S bite h coeweere o 6 6 800 ec 166 
Keamsas. semen -in = 6 6 150 ee a 79 
(eouisiana wi. «- - a I I eer sae 2 
Maryland ........- I I ete 12 
Massachusetts ....- - 4 4 100 cues 59 
Michigan go... 0+. 4 4 80 $200 47 
Minnesota.......-- I I Be rk nee 12 
Missouri a = = 2 2 sis: dene 18 
Nebraska ......--- 6 6 i Stor 50 
New Hampshire .. - I I seers erate 4 
New Jersey....---- 5 5 270 bade 83 
New York......- : 4 4 75 Bhat 76 
North Dakota ....- 3 3 Sake ears 29 
OIOee a. «lees <  20-\4 3 3 100 earths 89 
Oregon .....---+-- I I Ria eee 12 
Pennsylvania ....-- 4 4 180 ese yi 
Rhode Island....-- I I fe Sane II 
Tennessee ......-- I I 8 
Vermont......---- I I 2 
Virginia .......--- 2 2 13 
Washington....... 3 2 eae ee 12 
Wisconsin.......- in I I 85 ete: 4 
Totale eer sce 86850, 2,720 $200 T2358 
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4.—THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN Iv. 


\ 


This branch is due to a difference arising quite recently 
among those formerly «constituting the third division. 
Some held that a second impartation of divine power must 
be received before a believer could be said to be in full 
possession of eternal life. This view gave rise to various 
complications respecting the person of Christ and the con- 
dition of the Old Testament saints. Those who refused to 
accept this teaching formed new assemblies or congrega- 
tions, and constitute the fourth division. 

They have 31 organizations, with 718 members. They 
are found in fifteen States, principally in California, Ohio, 
and Massachusetts. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


+ Seating Com- 

STATES. mons, ete,” CB mn 
AMIOLIAs .dc ra ve ans 2 e 6 6 850 137 
GColoradovem saws kere. I zor oe 8 
GeCOrgiat cei. eles: I I 6 
MIM OIS Sats mike oa eee Zz 2 cas 28 
MdiaNay ecwtes eee ose = I I 150 35 
IMSAS Ee reece aca = I I é He 12 
IW TATAWIENRVG crea om ooo oe 2 2 300 67 
Massachusetts ....... =e I I 200 100 
Mech ganinvaaace sc. eee 2 2 200 57 
Mimmesotar aac. ss/que 4 2 2 75 37 
INEbraSka 65 wearin aoe 2 2 ae 30 
INOW JERSEY i505 40-0 nace 5 5 120 58 
GUN Das a Ae ray eee 2 3 100 110 
Pemnsylvania...... 04... I I 100 25 
South Carolina .,...... I I 8 
Totalieiete. eae a BX 3I 2,095 718 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL PLYMOUTH BRETHREN, 


ips Hdl ee) eke = ae 

peer seep he GCE iy eee 
Arkansas ......... I piety tease $90 3 
Galifornia 22.5... .. - 18 18 1,570 ae 341 
Colorado J. He. =: 4 4 390 ae 70 
Gounecticut 27. -- - : 3 ieee s Biot 16 
Welawares(ge soe. se 3 3 320 aoe 44 
District of Columbia I I 25 eae 8 
lovidage get aes 5 5 250 ae 108 
GORI Aaa. Set-as- : 7 7 160 peace 55 
WMOIS2 = «sets = esr 29 29 2,280 250 830 
tindianaeiis. ss. 1s = ii 7 700 150 128 
TOW ares Seas 17 17 1,540 bins’: 377 
IGANIS ASH ese ous = <isies = 14 14 966 eee 212 
entucky J.2...0 >. I I 25 dere 5 
Louisiana .......- 2 2 100 es 22 
MAINO erates cies! = I I 20 soe 5 
AV ienyanicltes pat. -f= 20 4 4 330 Bes 103 
Massachusetts ..... 18 18 1,366 650 BE 
IVEChisatie co nr.-- en 21 21 1,617 200 466 
Minnesota........- 18 18 1,325 25 387 
IVINSSOUEI ony: isc sene 6 6 550 aie 229 
INebraska™.... cen - 13 13 25 136 
New Hampshire .. - 2 2 80 oe 19 
New Jersey......- : 23 23 1,860 100 439 
New York... 2.< += 31 30 2,650 = ye 923 
North Carolina .... I I 25 3 
South Dakota ..... 4 File eS Ces tte 35 
OliOm ae act ee bee Il ig Al2 276 
OKregoOnen ser os. = 2 2a Eh. See 22, 
Pennsylvania .....- 21 21 1,452 460 
Rhode Island....-- 4 4 200 66 
South Carolina .... I TG Att seers 8 
Tennessee ....+.-- I Lae tact 8 
MGass pese roe cdad 5 5 320 Ill 
Vermont........-. 2 2 20 6 
Virginia... - 2 sss 5 5 260 63 
Washington.....-. 6 6 140 roe 51 
WVaSCOnSINen hearts D 2 205 ese 74 








Tota hcg es: 314 308 21,163 $1,465 6,661 


CHAVLEER® V: 
THE CATHOLICS. 


As this term is commonly used, it applies to the Church 
of Rome, to the Eastern or Orthodox Churches, and to 
the Old and Reformed Catholic bodies, which have lately 
arisen. As the result of a controversy beginning in the 
ninth century the Christian Church was divided into the 
Roman and Greek Churches. The Church of Rome, 
which is the more numerous division, is officially called the 
“Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church,” and 
claims to be the only church founded by Christ. It has 
a hierarchy, including a pope, who is supreme pontiff, a 
college of cardinals, and numerous archbishops and bishops. 
Its doctrine is expressed in the cecumenical creeds—the 
Apostles’, the Nicene (with the Fz/zogue), and the Athana- 
sian—and in the decrees of twenty cecumenical councils, 
the latest of which was that of the Vatican, in 1870. The 
Greek Church, whose full title is “ Holy, Orthodox, Cath- 
olic, Apostolic, Oriental Church,” includes the Church of 
Russia, the Church of Greece, the Armenians, and various 
other divisions. The Orthodox or Eastern Church holds 
to the decrees and canons of the first seven cecumenical 
councils, accepting the Nicene Creed without the Latin 
Filioque. ‘This creed is its chief doctrinal expression. Its 
highest officials are patriarchs. It has besides, metropoli- 
tans or archbishops, and bishops. The Uniates are Greek 


Christians who have acknowledged the supremacy of the 
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pope. The Old and Reformed Catholics are bodies origi- 
nating in this country in withdrawals from the Roman 
Church. 


I.—THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The first Christian congregations organized in the terri- 
tory now constituting the United States were those of the 
Roman Catholic faith. The oldest was established in St. 
Augustine, Fla., shortly after that settlement was founded 
in 1565. But Catholic services were held on Florida soil 
long before that date. Missionaries accompanied the Span- 
ish expeditions of discovery and settlement in the first half- 
century after Columbus made his first voyage to America, 
and these raised the cross and conducted divine worship. 
John Juarez, who had been appointed by the pope Bishop 
of Florida, landed with the expedition of Narvaez in 1528, 
but is supposed to have been slain or to have perished from 
hunger the same year. After St. Augustine was estab- 
lished many companies of missionaries went out into Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Georgia, and Carolina to labor among the 
Indians. The second oldest town, Santa Fé, was founded 
by Spaniards in 1582. Missionaries in connection with 
Coronado’s exploring expedition preached among the Indi- 
ans of New Mexico forty years earlier, but they soon per- 
ished. After the founding of Santa Fé missionary work 
was more successful, and many tribes of Indians accepted 
the Catholic faith. Franciscans established missions in 
California in 1601, and French priests held worship on 
Neutral Island, on the coast of Maine, in 1609, and three 
years later on Mount Desert Island. Jesuit missions, be- 
gun on the upper Kennebec in 1646, were more successful 
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and permanent, many Indian converts being among their 
fruits. In 1665 Catholics sought to convert the Onondagas 
and other tribes in New York. Similar attempts among 
the Great Lakes were made as early as 1641. 

The history of the Catholic Church among the English 
colonists began with the immigration of English and Irish 
Catholics to Maryland in 1634. They founded the town 
of St. Mary’s the first year. Ten years later, as the result 
of a conflict with Protestant colonists, their privileges of 
worship were curtailed, but restored in 1646. A toleration 
act was passed by the legislature of Maryland in 1649, but 
it was repealed in 1654. The Catholics received their 
rights again in 1660, to be restricted once more in 1704, 
and these restrictions were not entirely removed until the 
period of the War of Independence. In Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and New England severe laws were enforced 
against Catholics for many years. In New York, which is 
now the stronghold of Catholicism, there were, it is said, 
no more than seven Catholic families in 1696, and the few 
Catholics found on Manhattan Island eighty years later 
had to go to Philadelphia to receive the sacraments. 

In 1784, at the close of the Revolutionary War, the pope 
appointed the Rev. John Carroll prefect apostolic. Be- 
fore this date the Catholics in this country had been under 
the jurisdiction of the vicar apostolic of London, England. 
Six years later Dr. Carroll was consecrated bishop in 
London, and Baltimore became the first Catholic diocese. 
The new bishop estimated the number of Catholics in the 
United States at that time at about 30,000, of whom 16,000 
were in Maryland, and 7000 in Pennsylvania. The rest 
were scattered over a broad territory stretching into the 
west as far as Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. The church 
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was gradually extended to Kentucky (1787), South Caro- 
lina (1789), Ohio, and other parts of the country. It grew 
rapidly when immigration set in from Ireland and Europe. 
This has been the chief cause of the rapid increase of the 
church in the last half-century. In 1807 there were about 
80 churches, and a Catholic population of 150,000. In 
1820 this population had doubled; in 1830 it had doubled 
again. In the next decade it increased from 500,000 to 
1,500,000; in 1850 it had become 3,500,000; in 1860, 
4,500,000; and in 1876, 6,500,000. These figures were 
given by the late Prof. A. J. Schem, who was regarded as 
good authority in church statistics. 

An immense territory was covered until 1808 by the 
single diocese of Baltimore. In that year Baltimore became 
a metropolitan see, with four suffragan bishoprics—New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Bardstown. The purchase 
of Louisiana in 1803 had added the diocese of New Orleans, 
which had been erected in 1803. In 1846 Oregon City 
became a metropolitan see; in 1847 the same dignity was 
conferred on St. Louis, and in 1850 Cincinnati, New York, 
and New Orleans were erected into provinces. There are 
now 13 provinces, the metropolitan sees being those of 
Baltimore, Oregon, St. Louis, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
New York, San Francisco, Santa Fé, Philadelphia, Mil- 
waukee, Boston, Chicago, and St. Paul. Connected with 
these provinces are 66 dioceses, 5 vicariates apostolic, and 
1 prefecture apostolic. 

The doctrinal system of the Roman Catholic Church is 
embodied in the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian creeds, 
and the dogmatic decisions of the cecumenical councils 
from 325 to 1870: The doctrine of the church is that it 
consists of all who hold the true faith, receive the true sacra- 
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ments, and acknowledge the rule of the pope of Rome as 
head of the church. While the Bible, including the books 
commonly called apocryphal, is accepted as the Word of 
God, the authority of ecclesiastical tradition is honored. 
The church is held to be infallible; the Virgin Mary, the 
saints, their pictures and relics are venerated; seven sac- 
raments—baptism, the eucharist, confirmation, penance, 
extreme unction, ordination, and matrimony—are admin- 
istered; justification is held to be by faith and works 
conjoined; transubstantiation and the adoration of the 
elements, baptismal salvation, priestly absolution, the sacri- 
fice of the mass, prayers for the dead, the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary, a temporary place between 
heaven and hell for departed spirits, are also features of 
Catholic belief. The worship of the church is conducted 
in the Latin language according to an established ritual, the 
mass occupying the central place in the services. 

The government of the church is hierarchical. At its 
head is the pope with a college of cardinals. Next in order 
are archbishops, who are set over provinces; bishops, who 
preside over dioceses; and various other ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries, besides the heads of orders, monasteries, etc. In 
the ministering priesthood there are two orders—those of 
priest and deacon. The governing authovity of each dio- 
cese is its bishop, who receives his ecclesiastical power from 
the pope. The government of the church in the United 
States is conducted through the Propaganda at Rome, the 
United States being regarded for this purpose as mission- 
ary territory. 

In the specially difficult task of gathering the statistics 
of the churches, chapels, missions, and stations of the vari- 
ous dioceses and vicariates, the archbishops, bishops, and 
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other ecclesiastical officers gave cordial codperation. At 
the earnest request of the special agent of the Census Office 
they nominated to him suitable persons to do the work at 
his appointment and under his instruction, urged those in 
charge of congregations to give the information required, 
and most of them inspected and approved the final returns 
before they were certified and reported to the Census Office 
for acceptance. 

As the Roman Catholic Church always gives in its pub- 
lished annual statistics the number of baptized members or 
population instead of communicants, the census appointee 
in each diocese was requested to comply with the require- 
ments of the census schedules and furnish the number of 
communicants, in order that the statistics of all the denom- 
inations might be uniform. This was done in every case. 
According to information received from bishops, it is the 
custom of the church for baptized persons to make their 
first communion between the ages of nine and eleven years. 
Baptized persons below the age of nine years are not 
included, therefore, in the census returns. Some ecclesi- 
astical authorities estimate that members of this class con- 
stitute about fifteen per cent. of the population of the 
church, which, of course, embraces both baptized members 
and communicants. 

In order that proper significance may be given to the 
figures representing the seating capacity of churches, chap- 
els, etc., it will be necessary to take into consideration the 
fact that in populous places from three to four and some- 
times as many as six or seven services, or even more, are 
held in the same church on Sunday In most Protestant 
churches there are two services only, and in some but one 
service. Separate services of the mass in Catholic churches 
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are usually attended by different audiences. It may help 
to a better understanding of the matter to quote a few 
sentences from letters written by heads of dioceses. 

Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, says: 

“The most of our churches have at least two, often three, 
and as many as six masses every Sunday, and each is 
attended by a different body of worshipers.” 

Archbishop Janssens, of New Orleans, speaks of from 
“two, three, to six masses,” and refers to the fact that 
many persons stand during service. In the archdiocese of 
Baltimore, according to the secretary of Cardinal Gibbons, 
there are usually four different congregations on Sunday 
in a single edifice. In the archdiocese of Boston there are 
five services in the cathedrai, which has a communicant 
membership of 12,000, and reports 2600 seating capacity. 
Archbishop Corrigan, of New York, says the ‘‘ same space 
is used over and over again by different worshipers at dif- 
ferent hours.” An examination of the returns for that 
see shows that of 77 churches in the city of New York, 
I has one service of the mass, 6 have two services, 4 have 
three, 12 have four, 17 have five, 22 have six, 10 have 
seven, 3 have eight, 1 has nine, and.1 has ten every Sun- 
day. Of an equal number of churches in the rural part of 
the archdiocese, 26 have one mass, 24 have two masses, 
11 have three, 4 have six, and 1 has five every Sunday ; 
4 have mass twice a month, and 5 have it once a month. 
Bishop McGovern, of Harrisburg, says: 

“Tt is true there are many services in our churches, but 
each service is not always attended by persons who were 
not at another service. Some persons attend all the ser- 
vices. Then, again, in some of the churches many stand 
up for want of seats.” 
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Bishop Phelan, of Pittsburg, writes: 

“We have in this diocese about 140 churches. In some 
there is one, in many two, in some three, and in a couple 
even four morning services (masses) every Sunday, The 
afternoon or evening services should not count, as these 
worshipers are, or ought to be, the same who were present 
in the forenoon.” 

The use made of the accommodations for worshipers is 
also indicated by the number of communicants belonging 
to a parish. In many cases from 8000 to 15,000 commu- 
nicants are reported for a single parish. In one diocese 
there is a parish, consisting entirely of Poles, which has 
17,490 communicants, who are accommodated in a single 
church with a seating capacity of 1900. Here the propor- 
tion of communicants to seating capacity is almost as nine 
to one. But this is an-extreme case. In Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago it is less than three to one; in New 
York, more than three to one; in New Orleans, nearly 
four to one; in Oregon, Philadelphia, St. Paul, and San 
Francisco, upward of two to one; in Cincinnati and Mil- 
waukee, less than two; while in Santa Fé it is less than 
one. The average in the thirteen metropolitan sees is 
about two and a quarter to one. 

The total number of communicants is 6,231,417, who are 
attached to 10,231 organizations (churches, chapels, and 
stations), making an average of 609 communicants to each 
congregation. Of the 10,231 organizations, 1469, or about 
14.4 per cent., worship in halls, schoolhouses, or private 
houses, which, exclusive of private houses, represent a 
seating capacity of 69,159, while the 8776 edifices owned 
by the church have a seating capacity of 3,365,754, 
making a total of 3,435,913 for the whole church, which 
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is somewhat more than half the number of communicants. 
Some of the parishes which have no church edifices, but 
use temporarily such accommodations as private houses can 
afford, are very large. One of these parishes reports no 
fewer than 14,000 communicants. In eleven of the eighty- 
five sees, including the archdioceses of New Orleans, Phil- 
adelphia, and San Francisco, every organization has its 
own church edifice. 

The total value of church property, including edifices, 
the ground on which they stand, furniture, bells, etc., is 
$118,069,746. The average value of each edifice is there- 
fore about $13,454. The metropolitan see of New York, 
with its 472,806 communicants, has church property valued 
at nearly $9,000,000; that of Chicago comes second, with 
property worth $6,457,064; and that of Boston third, with 
a total of $6,379,078. The diocese of Brooklyn comes 
fourth, with a valuation of $5,751,907, and Newark fifth, 
with $4,297,482. These five sees have more than one 
fourth of the entire valuation of the church. 

In the distribution of communicants, the archdiocese of 
New York comes first, with 472,806; Boston second, with 
419,660; Chicago third, with 326,640; Philadelphia fourth, 
with 251,162; Brooklyn (diocese) fifth, with 228,785 ; 
St. Paul sixth, with 203,484; and Baltimore seventh, with 
176,578. There are twenty-two sees which contain up- 
ward of 100,000 communicants each. 

In the tabulation by States the following facts appear: 
there are 959 organizations, with 1,153,130 communicants, 
in the State of New York (seven dioceses), and the value 
of church property is $25,769,478; in the State of Massa- 
chusetts (two divceses) there are 614,627 communicants, 
belonging to 381 organizations, with church property val- 
ued at $9,816,003; in the State of Pennsylvania (five 
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dioceses), 551,577 communicants, 654 organizations, and 
$10,068,770 of church property; in the State of Illinois 
(four dioceses), 473,324 communicants, 688 organizations, 
and church property valued at $9,946,819; in the State 
of Ohio (three dioceses), 336,114 communicants, 5386 
organizations, and $7,395,640 of church property. In 
these five States there are 3,128,772 communicants, or a 
little more than one half of the total for the whole church, 
and there is church property of the value of $62,996,710, 
which is considerably more than half of the total valua- 
tion. 

The church is represented in every State and Territory 
in the country, including Alaska and the District of Co- 
lumbia. It has organizations in every county but one in 
the six New England States; also in every county in New 
York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and other States and Terri- 
tories. In the six New England States there are 1,005,- 
120 Catholic communicants. This exceeds. the total of 
Protestant communicants by more than 240,000. Catholic 
communicants exceed Protestant communicants in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, Boston and Providence being 
great Catholic centers; but in the other four States Prot- 
estant communicants predominate. 

Embracing immigrants from nearly all the countries of 
Europe, the Roman Catholic is a polyglot church. Con- 
fessions are heard, among other languages, in German, 
Polish, Lithuanian, Hungarian, Bohemian, French, Span- 
ish, and Italian. In the diocese of Scranton there are 
seven Polish, seven German, four Hungarian, one Lithua- 
nian, one Polish and Lithuanian, and Italian, besides Eng- 
lish congregations. — 

The average seating capacity of the church edifices is 
384, and the average value $13,453. 
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Philadelphia..... 
Saint Louis.....- 
Saint Paul 
San Francisco... 
Santa Pé..o.5.+- 


DIOCESES. 


Albany 
JNO We rociad 6 HCO 
Belleville......-- 
Brooklyn.......- 
BittalO teecciaas 6 < 
Burlington 
Charleston 


Pere ee 


aeeese 


Cheyenne...... ste 


Cleveland....... 


Organi- Church See! 
zations. Edifices. a 
pacity. 
177 100, 710,218 
60.99 30) 115105 
263 189 55,925 
28 12 2,210 
1S) 77 31,101 
69 44 14,811 
86 58 11,345 
67 62 16,229 
646 620 189,831 
67 9 1,260 





Value of 
Church 
Property. 
$246,030 
434,200 
1,018,800 
68,000 
866,400 
458,800 
156,050 
340,155 
4,859,950 
173,450 
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Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


25,729 
17,950 
99,691 
5,958 
42,810 
12,356 
20,848 
15,653 
249, 104. 
7,185 


10,231 8,776 3,365,754 118,069,746 6,231,417 


SUMMARY BY DIOCESES. 


Organi- Chu Seating 
eens Baie Be 

174 170 69,995 
204 166 142,209 
278 271 115,065 
172 164 68,200 
2OM2 O25 03, ODE 
148 148 50,415 
275 234 148,303 

95 48 121,462 
153 157 107,667 
297 267 102,025 
23% 20] “91,180 
124 123 49,805 
290 289 © ©=— 80,370 
153 124 64,647 
141 138 40,168 

95 93 25,994 
109. _. 113, 273,133 
156-150 72,639 

79 e- 27, V3tz tot 

66 23 = 7,425 

67 9 1,260 
297. 250 92,062 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$3,078,020 
6,379,078 
6,457,004 
3,269,970 
3,974,230 
1,535,900 
8,992,525 
290,090 
3,388,000 
2,778,545 
2,474,435 
2,021,260 


272,055 


3,164,700 
1,216,480 
916,400 
5,751,907 
3,493,909 
866,400 
384,500 
173,450 
2,805,200 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


176,578 
419,660 
326,640 
132,220 
119,271 
181,964. 
472,806 

30,231 
251, LO 
123,230 
203,484 
112,180 

89,261 


130,660 
575285 
25,900 

228,785 

134,518 
42,810 

5,360 
7,185 
155,351 
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SUMMARY BY DI0OCESES.—Continued. 


ARCHDIOCESES, 
DIOCESES, ETC. 
DIOCESES. 

Columbus....... 
GOoncordia soe ei. 
Covington ...... 
Davenport ..... 
Denver seater 


Fort Wayne..... 
Galveston....... 
Grand Rapids 
Greenybay = ses. 
Harrisburg...... 
Elarttord) anne eos - 
Lele ae teria 
Jamestown ...... 
Kansas City..... 
Wear Grosses ae 
Leavenworth .... 
en col nme rae 
HECtELGNROCK.. 1-11 
(ouisvilleae oe. 
Manchester ..... 
Marquette....... 
Mobile rer nas 
Monterey and Los 
PATI GL eSies eee 
Nashville ....... 


Natchitoches ...- 
INEscually wean 
ING Warknee.tor! sel 
Ogdensburg..... 
Omaiae ein a 
IREGrian aaah a 
IPittsUl Svat: 
Portland .o9.. 

Providence.....- 
Richmond ...... 
Rochester....... 


Organi- 
zations. 


117 
80 
98 

138 

110 

185 

303 
63 

120 

148 

106 

161 

187 
6% 

148 
04 

113 
79 

195 

208 
96 
47 

125 
68 
60 
82 


73 
59 
68 
57 
86 
116 
86 
117 
174 
198 
88 
86 
58 
gI 
56 


Church Seating 
Edifices, pace. 
1OL 37,551 
46 9,700 
62 18,606 
136 38,536 
94 23,378 
182 68,139 
319 99,916 
41 9,086 
103 36,988 
£35) 42,311 
Si 20,325 
115 30,652 
Si 54,329 
55 23,673 
133 79.444 
40 8,668 
60 13,615 
Nis 21,809 
177 42,491 
176 38,945 
76 = 18,774 
463% 8,580 
119 44,260 
52 23,825 
63 23,850 
48 11,820 
68 19,470 
35 11,045 
61 13,598 
35 75320 
58 11,345 
108% 63,462 
83 34,694 
103 =: 19,622 
164 54,557 
185 78,986 
70 29,941 
87 61,265 
46 15,475 
OM 45,775 
55 15,865 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$1,320,470 
108,011 
380,200 
1,008, 165 
843,637 
2,260,000 
2,864,235 
119,375 
873,300 
1,376,000 
601,000 
890,250 
991,010 
877,860 
3,093,750 
184,100 
171,550 
828,025 
794,710 
392,800 
264,200 
219,100 
1,420,850 
205,600 
521,100 
647,550 


233,690 
433,700 
322,525 
31,300 
156,050 
4,297,482 
836,246 
914,960 
1,356,875 
3,307,025 
597,550 
3374,500 
477,500 
1,907,300 
421,000 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


48,543 
11,500 
255793 
47,910 
47,111 
102,551 
116,612 
13,589 
51,017 
45,229 
36,013 
72,830 
70,665 
26,262 
152,945 
25,149 
26,227 
23,626 
59,228 
48,906 
22,131 
3,845 
66,801 
39:920 
46,880 
16,109 


32,881 
17,860 
11,427 
29,720 
20,848 
162,802 
60,579 
29,372 
63,499 
134,976 
57,548 
156,850 
13,261 
65,670 
13,805 
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SUMMARY BY DIOCESES.—Continued. 








A : i 
ARCHDIOCESES, Organi. Church SG" = Citch mun 
* pacity. Property. cants. 

DIOCESES. 
Saint Augustine. . B20 ee? 6,840 $180,300 13,988 
Saint Cloud os... 73 70 ~—- 19, 408 402,765 19,998 
Saint Joseph..... 66 58 & 15,109 463,800 16,008 
San Antonio..... 116) |) 68) 20,700 326,500 30,870 
Savannah's... 24. = 64 44  & 10,746 485,123 11,228 
Scrantonecs.- 0: - 122. 110 57,700 1,622,585 88,160 
Sioux Falls...... 179 100 19,218 246,030 25,920 
Springfield .....- 142 123 79,418 2,358,125 134,872 
Syracusen se... - 89 82 41,783 1,712,900 60,112 
ErentON eer en 103 83. 35,828 1,753,200 59,472 
Vancouver Island 6 FS 40 9,700 559 
Vincennes ...... 163 168 So) 8) 2,050,005 73,07 
Wheeling ...... wee ESO 5 309,455 14,698 
Whichitares -- ma -- 79 [ee Satis t 124,750 7,150 
Wilmington ....- 43 33 125 259,950 14,251 
\AlmVornE leis oo orsie 93 92 692 517,750 34,248 
VICARIATES APOSTOLIC. 
INU ae odes 85 44 980 164,300 36,905 
Brownsville...... 35 A nooo 76,200 26,218 
IGAINObe.a aooo some 52 22 980 70,050 4,809 
North Carolina ..- 60 24 225 go, 262 2,640 
(WIRE so Sa ui amrcie oe AL 420 1,355 108,500 7,893 

PREFECTURE. 
Indian Territory . 30 14 200 10,150 3,510 

otal si. aes 10,231 8,776 3,305,754 $118,069,746 6,231,417 


9.—THE GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH (UNIATES). 


The Greek Catholic Church, commonly called Uniates, 
represents a body quite numerous in Austria, Hungary, 
and other eastern countries in Europe. This body is in 
communion with the Church of Rome, holding, contrary to 
the other Greek churches of the East, to the procession of 
the Holy Spirit from the Son as well as from the Father, 
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in accordance with the belief of the Latin Church, but 
maintaining otherwise its ancient discipline, allowing the 
lower clergy to marry, administering the communion in 
both kinds (bread and wine) to the laity, and using the 
Greek language in its ritual. The congregations, whose 
statistics are given herewith, are not in full ecclesiastical 
connection with the dioceses of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and are therefore given separately. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Oreant- Chusch Beane Value of Com- 


i 5 ° muni- 
crus zations. Edifices. hurch 2 











pacity. Property. cants. 

DUANOISregeee tetas 2.6 I tein Sa) Te 2,000 
Minnesota......... I I 600° $3,000 450 
INewalersey sastnes 2 740. 11,400") 35000 
Pennsylvania...... 10 10 3,888 48,900 7,400 
Ota wictcne sss 14 13 5,228 $63,300 10,850 


3.—THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH. 


The full title of this body is the “ Holy, Orthodox, Cath- 
olic, Apostolic, Oriental Church.” It arose in the middle 
ages from the Filioque controversy, there being a difference 
of doctrine between the eastern and western Christians of 
Europe concerning the procession of the Holy Spirit. The 
Western Church maintains that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and the Son; the Eastern that the pro- 
cession is from the Father alone. The chief governing 
body of the Russian branch of the Greek Church is the 
holy synod at St. Petersburg. The churches of this faith 
in California and Alaska are under the ecclesiastical over- 
sight of Bishop Vladimir, of San Francisco, and many of 
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them are supported financially by the imperial government 
of Russia. 








SUMMARY. 
STATE Organi- Church Seanne vane Ne Com- 
AND TERRITORY. zations, Edifices. os ee eee 
pacity. Property. cants. 
Alaska. ooo eases II 22 2,900 $180,000 13,004 
Galiionitate fom: I I 250 40,000 500 
sMotalletarverrsictcrs 12 23 3,150 $220,000 13,504 


4.—THE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH (GREECE). 


This is the national church of the kingdom of Greece. 
It is the same in faith as the Orthodox Church of Russia. 
It has one chapel in this country, in connection with. the 
consulate of Greece in New Orleans. This chapel is under 
the care of Archimandrite Misael. 


SUMMARY. 


Seating Value of Com- 


Organi- Church 4 
STATE. 5 er Ca- Church muni- 
zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 
Louisiana. (ci... I I 75 $5,000 100 


5.—THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


The Armenian Church of Turkey is separate from both 
the Latin and Greek Catholic churches, As many Arme- 
nians have come to this country, congregations of them 
have been gathered during the past ten years in New York, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. They have no churches 
of their own, but meet for worship in chapels owned by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Their services are held 
in the Armenian language. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Com- 
Organi- A 
SP Ares: pions ee: 
Massachusettss . 5 .!. 6.5 0% 3 195 
IN SW VOL Kt ts ates ate eee i 70 
inhodeslslandie. steerer 2 70 
OlAl say crosman yee ore 6 B35 


6.—THE OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Old Catholic churches in this country are due to 
the Old Catholic movement in Europe, with which they 
are in sympathy in doctrine and polity. They have a 
bishop or archbishop—Vilatte—consecrated May 1, 1892, 
by a prelate of the Jacobite Church in India. Archbishop 
Vilatte received orders in Switzerland as deacon and priest 
in 1885 at the hands of the Old Catholic bishop of Berne, 
in that city. The Old Catholics hold that the pope is a 
bishop simply, but is entitled to the primacy of honor. 
They agree with the Greek Church in rejecting filéogue 
in the Creed, acknowledge seven sacraments, revere the 
monastic life, and venerate saints, angels, and sacred icons. 


SUMMARY. 
. ; Seating Value of Com- 
STATE, Shs ae" Nae Ca- Church muni- 
oe ; Se pacity. Property. cants. 
WisCORSia. iPr ... 4 3 700 ©=—- $13, 320 665 


7-—THE REFORMED CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


This body is Catholic only in name and origin. It is the 
result of a movement begun in New York City ten or 
twelve years ago. Priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
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who had renounced that communion adopted Protestant 
doctrines, and entered upon an evangelical work, chiefly 
among Roman Catholics. There are congregations in con- 
nection with the movement in New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois. It has no church edifices. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








FI Seating Com- 

STATES. Saieed eee Ca- muni- 

; ; pacity. cants. 

Tilimoisisa cc wma cese en: I I 400 150 
Massachusetts......... 2 2 1,100 250 
ING Ws VOFKe aerete oar 4 4 1,500 450 
Pennsylvania. -.0-% + I I 600 150 
ERGtaltrntataoke sane 8 8 3,600 1,000 


As the Roman is the chief Catholic body, the other six 
branches having in all only 45 organizations, it seems un- 
necessary to give a table of all Catholic bodies by States. 
The totals are as follows: organizations,10,276; church edi- 
fices, 8816; seating capacity, 3,374,907; value of church 
property, $118,371,366; communicants, 6,257,871. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


IN 1830 and 1831 several Presbyterians in Scotland 
and London prayed for a restoration of the “ gifts of the 
Spirit.” Members of the Episcopal Church were at the 
same time looking for such manifestations. In response, 
gifts of “ tongues and prophesyings”’ came, it is said, upon 
a number of people, some of whom were connected with a 
Presbyterian church in London, of which the Rev. Edward 
Irving was pastor. Mr. Irving was identified with the 
movement, and has often been spoken of as the founder of 
the Catholic Apostolic Church. But its representatives, 
while cordially recognizing his services, do not so regard 
him. The spiritual manifestations were “accompanied by 
many works of divine power, such as the healing of the 
sick”; and in 1832, after the “ reality of the prophetic gift 
had been fully established by the experience of almost 
three years,” the office of apostle was revived, a layman of 
the Church of England being the first person designated 
by the Holy Ghost to fill it. Others were designated from 
time to time until the number was completed and there 
were twelve. Several congregations were organized, and 
in time the movement extended to other countries. 

The first church in the United States was constituted in 
Potsdam, N. Y., and the second in New York City in 1851. 

The Catholic Apostolic Church accepts the three cecu- 
menical creeds—the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian— 
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holds to the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, and also 
to the traditions of the church as sources whence the doc- 
trine of Christ is to be derived. It regards baptism as an 
ordinance for the conveyance of the new or resurrection 
life, and the Lord’s Supper as a sacrament for the nourish- 
ing and strengthening of that life. It believes that the 
gift of the Spirit is conveyed by the laying on of apostles’ 
hands. The doctrine of predestination is accepted, although 
it is denied that God’s mercies are limited to the elect. 

In its system of worship the Eucharist has the central 
place. It is celebrated every Sunday. There is also a 
daily service, morning and evening. A full ritual is used 
in public worship. 

Apostles, prophets, evangelists, and angels or chief pas- 
tors are recognized as constituting a fourfold ministry. 
Angels are pastors of local churches, in which there are 
also elders, deacons, and deaconesses. Each church is re- 
garded as complete in itself. 

The Catholic Apostolic Church has 10 organizations and 
1394 members. The average seating capacity of its 
church edifices is 250, and their average value $22,017. 
There are 7 halls, with a seating capacity of 350. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 





: Seating Value of Com- 

‘ Organi- Church Ga Church er 

ae zations. Edifices. eis Property. cant 
Galitoumany a eo I a ‘ $800 88 
Connecticut ....... 3 I 300 3,250 186 
MMMOIST storcyc/acusucres-t I ‘ Rothe 6,500 155 
Massachusetts ..... I fe Sere 8 500 70 
News Viorkieien sc. 3 2 450 55,000 822 
Pennsylvania ...... I Ph Panes 73 
motall, aagtroe ws 10 3 750 $66,050 1,394 


CHAPTER WIT 
CHINESE TEMPLES. 


EVERY Chinese temple is a house of prayer or worship, 
but no sermon is preached, no priest installed, no religious 
instruction given, and no seating accommodations provided. 
There is always at least one shrine, the more frequented 
temples having several, so that a number of persons can 
perform the usual ceremony, each for himself, without 
being obliged to take turns. The worshipers do not meet 
in a body, nor is any particular time set for devotions. 
When about to enter upon a new enterprise or to take a 
journey, or when in doubt concerning any particular course 
of action, the Chinese are careful to consult their gods and 
patron saints. Every worshiper provides himself with in- 
cense sticks, candles, and sacrificial papers, which are 
generally to be had of attendants at small cost. Offerings 
of wine and meat are added on special occasions. The 
candles and incense sticks are lighted and placed in their 
proper receptacles. If wine is used, it is put in minute 
cups scarcely larger than thimbles, and these are ranged in 
a row before the shrine. The meat offerings may be roast 
chicken, roast pig, or any other table luxury. When- 
everything is properly placed the genuflexions begin and 
the request is presented. If the answer required is a sim- 
ple affirmative or negative, the worshiper drops a pair of 
lenticular pieces of wood on the floor a number of times and 
calculates the answer from the frequency with which each 
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face turns up. Another method of obtaining responses, 
particularly when fuller responses are desired, is by shak- 
ing a box filled with numbered slips of bamboo, one of 
which will fall out, and then consulting a book containing 
numbered answers in Chinese verse. 

The interior of Chinese temples is often highly decorated. 
The walls and ceilings are hung with tablets having inscrip- 
tions in the Chinese character, and there are often rows of 
lanterns and embroidered silk umbrellas. Fine wood carv- 
ing is also to be seen. The decorations are the gifts of 
worshipers. 

Most Chinese temples are free to all. No register is 
kept of members. Of the four temples in New York City 
one, Chung-wa-kung-saw, claims 7000 worshipers; Chap- 
sing-tong, 700; Hok-san-kung-saw, 1000; Lung-kong- 
kung-saw, 1000. Chung-wa-kung-saw is an organization 
in which every Chinaman in New York is supposed to be 
interested. Chap-sing-tong admits laundrymen only, and 
the other temples are supported by those who come from 
Hok-san and Lung-kong respectively. A laundryman 
from the district of Hok-san may therefore be a member 
of three of the temples. For this reason no statistics of 
members can be given. 

Chinese temples are usually well supported. The rev- 
enues are derived largely from the privilege, sold at auc- 
tion to the highest bidder, of selling the articles of worship, 
which every worshiper must have. Thus the privilege of 
selling for the Lung-kong-kung-saw of San Francisco 
brought in 1890 $12,365.50, and that for the How- eet 
mew in the same city $3961.60. 

According to the returns of population there are 107,475 
Chinese in the United States, of whom 72,472 are in Cali- 
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fornia, 9540 in Oregon, 3260 in Washington, and 2935, 
the next largest number, in New York. In view of the 
fact that one of the four temples in New York City claims 
7000 worshipers, while the whole State has a Chinese pop- 
ulation of less than 3000, there would seem to be a large 
discrepancy. If that one temple has 7000 worshipers, the 
number of visitors must be greater than the resident 
Chinese population. Doubtless 7000 is the number that 
worship in the temple in the course of a year. In other 
words, the same individual is counted many times. A 
considerable number of the Chinese are members of Chris- 
tian churches. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES, Organi- Tem- Shrines. ae aa 

zations. ples. Property. cants. 

California ~.0%- s,s 40” FAT 178 $37,000 net 
dahon neers ccieraxe 2 2 RR OW Sacks Roe: Se 
ING wa WOKE oes oxc.3 4 3 4 25,000 Rea 
(Oa , 5 Bapcooons I Pe aie Sta Lad.cnos tty fin 





PUOtabe ue aac cae Vy ey) 182 $62,000 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CHRISTADELPHIANS. 


JoHN THomAS, M.D., an Englishman, came to this 
country in 1844, and identified himself with the Disciples 
of Christ. Soon after, his views changed and he became 
convinced by a study of the Bible that the cardinal doc- 
trine of the existing churches correspond with those of 
the apostate church predicted in Scripture. He began to 
publish his views, and organized a number of societies in 
this country, Canada, and Great Britain. No name was 
adopted for these societies until the Civil War broke out. 
The members applied to the government to be relieved 
from military duty in consequence of conscientious scru- 
ples, and finding it necessary to have a distinctive name, 
that of Christadelphians, or Brothers of Christ, was adopted. 

The Christadelphians do not accept the doctrine of the 
Trinity. They hold that Christ was Son of God and Son 
of man, manifesting divine power, wisdom, and goodness 
in working out man’s salvation and attaining unto power 
and glory by his resurrection. He is the only medium of 
salvation. The Holy Spirit is an effluence of divine power. 
They believe in the natural mortality of the soul, and that 
eternal life is only given by God to the righteous; that 
the devil is the evil principle of human nature; that Christ 
will shortly come. personally to the earth and set up the 
kingdom of God in place of human governments ; that this 
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kingdom will be established in Canaan, where the twelve 
tribes of Israel will be gathered; and that at the end of a 
thousand years judgment will be pronounced upon all, the 
just receiving eternal life, the unjust eternal death. 

The Christadelphians practice immersion. They have 
no ordained ministers. Those who speak and conduct 
services are called “lecturing” or “serving” brethren. 
Their meetings are all held, with four exceptions, in public 
halls or private houses. They have in all 63 organizations, 
with 1277 members, who are scattered over twenty States. 
There are 59 halls, with a seating capacity of 6085. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








. Seating” Value of Com- 

— ralons Haines, CR, gohurch mtn 

IAT KAMSAS sre miaie aie cil eee. Fe eet cue 74. 
Galtornia me.cmuse a 2 er en ee mn Sa 30 
Colorado at acc se Zn Ad yi Eten hatee ae 16 
MGige rs soc. 8 I 100 $500 117 
LOWES occichd ope rceeeololos Bier eS: ee 67 
ANS AS weds eyos.) sto he ore 4 Ar aye Segoe 39 
Kentucky. sees.) 5 2 I 400 500 89 
WWiaiey lames. re eye o'r I a pected Mak ek 40 
Massachusetts ..... Oe Mies WP) pda eee ees 245 
Machigan’ ce. cars. De lece, Pe Pat enc ae 4 
INTISSOUTIEFs fash ee 2 OTA ST ee ae 20 
INC Wa CLSCVecrsmcoests ee Pere. See * go 
MGW PY OTs « caries Petes SRP Rsow ee 4Gace 92 
OMG Rthine sacetes s 1 TP SOR. CRED Pee: 10 
Ore Ponerwic acts ee ta. «hb eee eee one 25 
Pennsylvania ...... 3 I 200 700 60 
HBROXAS in hawks ees 3 =f Dg? V8, Shee Soe 100 
WATE oil Senet ee ce 4 I 250 1,000 1377 
West Virginia ..... Tt gh We ee Beare 7 
Wisconsin......... Ti?) UB? 20 een 15 
CU pred eee 63 4 950 ©=—. $2,700 1,277 


CHAPTER IX. 
I.—THE CHRISTIANS. 


THIS body, which is commonly known as the Chris- 
tian Connection, but owns only the simple designation 
“The Christians,” had its beginning in the early part of 
the present century in the union of three distinct move- 
ments: one in which Rev. James O’Kelley, of Virginia, a 
Methodist, was prominent; another in which Abner Jones, 
M.D., of Vermont, a Baptist, was first; and a third in 
which Barton W. Stone, and other Presbyterian ministers 
in Kentucky and Ohio, codperated. These three move- 
ments, each independent and unknown to the leaders of 
the others until 1806, were alike in taking the Bible as the 
only rule of faith, and in rejecting Calvinism. Mr. Stone 
and many ministers and congregations subsequently united 
with the Disciples of Christ, with which this denomination 
is often confounded. They are much alike in many re- 
spects; they have no creeds, taking the Bible simply as 
their rule of faith and practice; they emphasize the impor- 
tance of the union of all believers in Christ; they believe 
that immersion is the only true form of baptism (a few 
ministers among the Christians also believe that sprinkling 
is baptism), and that believers only are its proper subjects, 
rejecting infant baptism. 

The Christians make difference of theological views no 
bar to membership. Holding to the inspiration and divine 
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authority of the Bible, they allow every one to interpret it 
for himself. They believe in the divinity of Christ and in 
his preéxistence, and that he made atonement for the sins 
of all men. They admit to the communion table believers 
of other denominations, and also receive into membership 
persons who do not believe in immersion. 

In church government the Connection is Congregational. 
It has, however, annual conferences, composed of ministers 
and lay delegates from the churches. These conferences 
receive and ordain pastors, but they can pass no regulations 
binding on the churches. There is a general convention 
which meets once every four years, called the American 
Christian Convention, which cares for the missionary, 
educational, and other general interests of the Church. 

At the General Convention held in Cincinnati in 1854, in 
consequence of the adoption of resolutions declaring against 
slavery, representatives of the Southern churches withdrew, 
the result of which was the organization of the Christian 
Church, South. The two bodies have agreed upon a form 
of union, by which each retains its general conference. 

There are 75 annual conferences, covering, in whole or 
in part, twenty-four States. The strongholds of the de- 
nomination are Ohio, where it has nearly 26,000 members, 
and Indiana, where it has somewhat less than 20,000, In 
all there are 90,718 members, divided among 1281 organi- 
zations or congregations. These organizations have 963 
church edifices, which are worth $1,637,202. The average 
value is $1700, and the average seating capacity 313. 
Halls to the number of 218, with a seating capacity of 
24,725, are occupied as places of worship. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church pas Value of Com- 














STATES. 5 r muni- 

zations. Edifices. pacity. Se ee aanie 

Arkansas........ 6 2 650 $1,600 181 
Connecticut ..... 3 3 540 2,800 105 
Ilinois.......... 104, 4. 20,239 63,135 5,745 
Indiana’. o.oo... ATA Teo 64,660 230,925 109,832 
IGWEL S66 cra a cocraae 54 32 9,460 32,775 25555 
GAM SASW ance seeu stocks 49 8 1,665 8,250 1,676 
Kentucky ....... 4I 15 5,650 5,605 2,146 
WEY NS Se eestoe oar 60 28 7,690 76,380 3,451 
Massachusetts ... 28 29 8,325 160,300 2,722 
Michigan. <4... - 40 29 7,975 62,200 1,834 
Missouri 3.2... 35 12 4,000 12,791 1,627 
INebraskaen s.- 4 2 475 1,000 148 
New Hampshire. . 23 22 6,178 62,950 1,522 
INew Jersey...... 15 15 4,400 66,700 ~=—1,489 
iNew) Yorke... c= « 120 109 28,710 257,850 7,520 
North Carolina .. 65 57 17,710 23,055 4,896 
Ono esas so -.5t = 273 «247 83,105 392,500 25,952 
Pennsylvania .... 69 54 17,060 98,500 3,219 
Rhode Island.... 8 8 2,525 48,800 972 
AR EXAS Ic. Suva 5. 6 HEAL OF Guasteve at fade re tawomee 118 
Mermontiac 6205. 5 3 goo 9,800 335 
Witcinia 24.6. - 23 16 4,550 8,875 1,390 
West Virginia... II 8 i775 4,456 704 
WHSCONSIM ce. s | OE 16 3,450 55955 579 
otal ster 1,281 963 301,692 $1,637,202 90,718 


2.—THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, SOUTH. 


In consequence of the adoption by the General Conven- 
tion of Christians, held at Cincinnati in 1854, of resolutions 
opposed to slavery, and denouncing it as an evil, the 
churches of the South withdrew and formed a separate 
organization. The Christian Church, South, is in general 
agreement in doctrine and practice with the Northern 
churches, and it is claimed by some that the two bodies 
are now practically one. 
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The Southern Church is strongest in North Carolina and 
Virginia. It has five annual conferences, with 143 organi- 
zations, 135 church edifices, valued at $138,000 and 
13,004 communicants. The average seating capacity of 
the edifices is 341, and the average value $1022. Eight 
halls, with a seating capacity of 750, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Value of Com- 


Organi- Church gone ¥ Church muni- 


STATES. zations. Edifices. 








pacity. Property. cants. 

Mlabaimia nese 2 sis 10 9 4,100 $5,625 687 
GeOrPla nce. e ees 2 I 400 500 97 
North Carolina ..... 93 89 30,555 74,650 7,840 
Virginia Bs Ooo 38 36 10,950 57,225 4,300 
Total reverts crs 143 135 46,005 $138,000 13,004 


The two bodies have a total of 1424 organizations, 1098 
church edifices, with a seating capacity of 347,697 and 
a value of $1,775,202, and 103,722 communicants. Both 
are represented in only two States, viz., North Carolina 
and Virginia. 


CHAPIER® X. 
THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


THIS association represents, in Christian work in Ken- 
tucky, a number of churches, without name, without creed, 
and without any ecclesiastical system. Each church is 
entirely independent. The churches claim to be unsecta- 
rian. The first was organized in Berea by Mr. John G. 
Fee. The doctrines preached are those common to evan- 
gelical Christianity. Immersion is held to be the proper 
form of baptism, but is not insisted upon. One hall, with 
a seating capacity of 100, is occupied. 


SUMMARY. 
. Seating Value of Com- 
STATE. Oar sites Ca- Church muni- 
gaheus. TCS pacity: Property. cants. 
Kentucky -mcidses 13 II 3,300 $3,900 754 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS are those who believe that all 
ills of body and all evils of whatever nature are subject to 
the healing power of mind or spirit. 

Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy, of Boston, Mass., claims to 
have discovered in 1866 and introduced in 1867 the “ first 
purely metaphysical system of healing since the apostolic 
days.” She began in that year to impart information as 
to the principles of the system. Out of this beginning was 
developed the Massachusetts Metaphysical College, which 
was chartered in 1881. Mrs. Eddy, with six of her stu- 
dents, constituted the first Christian Scientist association in 
1876. Three years later a Christian Scientist Church was 
organized in Boston with 26 members. Mrs. Eddy was 
called to be its pastor the same year, and accepted the 
position. In 1881 she was ordained.. Other churches and 
associations sprang up in different parts of the country, and 
in 1886 a National Christian Scientist Association was 
formed, the first meeting being held in New York City. 
There are regular churches, with pastors, in thirty-three 
States, and Sunday services are held in numerous places 
where churches have not been organized. There are 
also thirty or more Christian Science dispensaries. The 
organ of the denomination, The Christian Science Journal 
(monthly), publishes many columns of cards of practition- 
ers of the science of mind healing. 
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The principles of Christian Science have been set forth 
authoritatively by Mrs. Eddy. According to her state- 
ments, all consciousness is mind, and mind is God. There 
is but one mind, and that is the divine mind. This is in- 
finite good, which supplies all mind by reflection instead 
of subdivision. God is reflected, not divided. Soul is 
spirit, and spirit is God. There is but one soul, and that 
is God. The flesh is evil, not the soul. Soul is “sub- 
stance in truth”; matter is “substance in error.” Soul, 
spirit, or mind is not evil, nor is it mortal. Life is eternal. 
It implies God. Whatever errs is mortal, and is a depart- 
ure from God. Evil is simply the absence of good. Evil 
is unreal; good only is real. The divine mind is one and 
indivisible, and therefore never out of harmony. Man is 
immortal, being coeternal with God. The divine power is 
able to bring all into harmony with itself. Hence Christian 
Science says to all manner of disease: “ Know that God 
is all-power and all-presence, and there is nothing beside 
him, and the sick are healed.” “ Sickness is a belief, a 
latent fear, made manifest in the body in different forms 
of fear or disease. This fear is formed unconsciously in 
the silent thought.” It is to be dissipated by actual con- 
sciousness of the “truth of science” that man’s harmony 
is no more to be invaded than the rhythm of the universe. 
Suffering exists only in the “ mortal mind ?. “matter has 
no sensation, and cannot suffer.” “If you rule out every 
sense of disease and suffering from mortal mind, it cannot 
be found in the body.” All drugs are to be avoided. 
The only means of cure proposed by Christian Science is 
spiritual. Sin, like sickness and death, is unreal. In order 
to cure it the sinner’s belief in its reality must be over- 
thrown. 
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The denomination has only 7 church edifices. Meet- 
' ings are held in 213 halls, which have a seating capacity 
of 19,690, 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 


nas Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. vations, Ediices, C4 Church mun 
Calitorniayease on SOD aided | REIS BR EROE 814 
@olOrdad Omnia ceioe OEE E PSA MN EX PM» SE Te 147 
Woniectictte eer fine eM EN a GL SPs 9 seni fo St 75 
Delaware} mac ses cae AM, * ee eS Led. Ceara 3 
District of Columbia ES fe PO REE oe Pe ee 15 
HlOridaarr tryac eee ical ae OS fe eek Maes 8 33 
(Georeiaea see Nee 2 a oe ant) oo eens 40 
MOS nents ceva 13 I 300 $2,126 1,271 
lnvclianayer een: ete cies 5 e oe goo 134 
lowaletaees Magee eek 22 I 300 5,200 640 
Kansas teem acres e 15 300 424 
INIAIN CAE y rte ese Zu e ce peer Stee eee eee 60 
Massachusetts ...... 10 15,000 499 
Michigans. aren. 6 150 125 
MirameSOtae eas. seers 10 200 264 
INiSSC Uni) Seve eens.) 0 9 atte; 300 374 
INE braskal lis eo.0 eo. 20 E 100 365 650 
New Hampshire .... 3 ee dala grt 2 54 
iINewal erst ya. 2 ).a 2 100 35 
ING WaYOL Ke .llaes Le NE a eRe A etal, 1,268 
North Dakota....... I a: specter Ry ree 75 
Ohiow nae seks & Shoe 14 3 650 14,000 564 
Oka omae. ie a se I M3 TR ec 16 
Oregont cacemmecren See PEG toe hone mer reer eye 62 
Pennsylvania ....... 5 155 
Rhode Island....... eg ee rat eS ora? vis 
South Dakota....... 2 EA et Etiam ee 33 
PReNMeSsee po nmin Tigh hel ee) Reena 3 
PUEKAS ee tng ciate 4 5 Sboan < 112 
ital Ben canoes eres TD ee ne, She) paueetear SOR eee 100 
Wietinont see & aces Zoe ha ise Sa See 40 
Washington........ 2 a PO PRR RSI. 90 
WISCONSIB he oS 4 16 I 150 2,025 474 





SOU ees ss «er o2et 7 1,500 $40,666 8,724 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION CHRUCHES. 


TuIs body, which is now called the Independent 
Churches of Christ in Christian Union, was organized in 
Ohio during the first years of the Civil War. Elder J. V. 
B. Flack was one of the most prominent leaders of the 
movement, which was outspoken in opposition to the war. 
They believed that it had been “ produced by an unwar- 
rantable meddling both North and South, and great injus- 
tice and insane haste on the part of extreme leaders in both 
sections.” They were opposed to the introduction of poli- 
tics into the pulpit, and withdrew from existing denomina- 
tions because they could not tolerate what they regarded 
as political preaching. Elder Flack declared that he was 
persecuted by the ministers and members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in which he was a pastor. Writing of 
the matter some years later, he said: 

“We refused to vote in the conference for resolutions 
of war. We refused to pray for the success of war. We 
refused to bring politics into our pulpit. We refused to 
join in the ranks that marched on the streets at war meet- 
ings. We refused to make certain war speeches. We 
refused to prefer charges against members of the church 
whom the fanatics accuse of being disloyal. We refused 
to preside at forced trials of good men who were tried for 
political opinions.” 
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He claimed that on account of taking this attitude he 
was severely persecuted, and led to withdraw from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1863. He preached to 
various companies of men and women after his withdrawal 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church; but the first church 
of the new denomination was organized by the Rev. Ira 
Norris, at Lacon, IIl., late in 1863 or early in 1864. Ata 
convention held in Columbus, O., in February, 1864, per- 
sons representing five different denominations being pres- 
ent, the foundation of the new denomination was laid. 
The principles of the Christian Union are in brief as fol- 
lows: 

1. The oneness of the Church of Christ. 

Christ the only head. 

The Bible the rule of faith and practice. 

Good fruits the only condition of membership. 
Christian union without controversy, 

Each local church self-governing. 

Partisan preaching discountenanced. 


a Re ae ea 


ay 


The church claims to be non-partisan, non-sectarian, 
and non-denominational. It aims to furnish a basis for the 
union of all true believers by making its organization as 
simple as possible and by eliminating from its system con- 
troversial questions in doctrine and polity. It has 294 
congregations, 183 church edifices valued at $234,500, and 
18,214 communicants; 105 halls, with a seating capacity 
of 14,705, are occupied as meeting-places. For many 
years prior to the census of 1890 its membership was esti- 
mated at over 100,000 by Elder Flack and others. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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3,926 
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190 
264 





18,214 


CHAPTER FAIL 
THE CHURCH OF GOD. 


JOHN WINEBRENNER, the founder of this denomina- 
tion, which in doctrine, polity, and usage resembles both 
the Baptist and Methodist Churches, became a member of 
the first Reformed German Church, Philadelphia, in 1817, 
and three years later pastor of a church of the same 
denomination in Harrisburg. There were four congrega- 
tions under his care. Under his plain and pungent preach- 
ing a revival of religion began, the progress of which was 
opposed. The opposition continued five years or more, 
resulting in a separation from the church. The revival 
extended into various parts of Pennsylvania and even 
into Maryland, and hundreds of persons were converted. 
These persons were organized into separate churches. 
Meanwhile, Elder Winebrenner, after a careful study of 
the Bible, had changed his views respecting points of doc- 
trine and polity. In 1830 he, with Andrew Miller, John 
Eliot, Jonn Walborn, David Maxwell, and James Richards, 
who were recognized as teaching elders, met in conference 
and agreed upon a basis of church organization. The fol- 
lowing are the leading principles: 

1. That the believers in any given locality according to 
the divine order are to constitute one body. The division 
of believers into sects and parties under human names and 


creeds is contrary to the spirit and letter of the New 
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Testament, and constitutes the most powerful barrier to 
the success of Christianity. 

2. That the believers of any community organized into 
one body constitute God’s household or family, and should 
be known by the name of the Church of God. 

3. That the Scriptures without note or comment consti- 
tute a sufficient rule of faith and practice. Creeds and 
confessions tend to divisions and sects. 

4. That there are three ordinances binding upon all be- 
lievers; namely, immersion in water in the name of the 
Trinity, the washing of the saints’ feet, and the partaking 
of bread and wine in commemoration of the sufferings and 
death of Christ. 

Upon the basis of these principles the denomination was 
organized, the first conference being held in 1831. 

The conferences of the Church of God, of which there 
are several, are held annually, and are called elderships. 
There is a general conference or general eldership which 
meets triennially. This is the chief legislative and judicial 
body. The presiding officer of an annual eldership, or of 
the general eldership, is called the Speaker. There are 
itinerant and local ministers and exhorters, as in Method- 
ism, and the weaker congregations are organized into cir- 
cuits. The itinerant ministers are appointed to pastorates 
by stationing committees of the annual elderships. 

The Church of God is represented in fourteen States 
and the Indian Territory. Its chief strength, however, 
lies in the State of Pennsylvania, where it originated. 
Fully one half of its total communicants are to be found in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. It has sixteen annual 
elderships. There are 479 organizations in all, with 338 
church edifices, having an average seating capacity of 342 
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and an average value of $1902. There are 129 halls, with 
a seating capacity of 13,840. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seatin Value of Com- 

STIRS a2, eatin Ear care Sees eeaaes 

Ar leansashen ere eee 19 I 200 $500 577 
IMM ech oocase 36 33 10,725 41,850 1,495 
Indiana’: facmme ses ae 44 32 10,915 53,500 2,575 
Indian Territory .... 16 II 1,285 1,200 811 
OWA te cy talents bin avd 18 10 3,275 13,400 683 
CANIS were et cists oterst + 26 6 1,750 7,300 956 
iain Cire Seale east ace 3 peotiey, [sits heel eee ee 75 
Maryland .......... 21 20 5,800 25,700 816 
Massachusetts ...... I aS nk sheet eee eens 20 
Michioaniimernye.. ocr 16 if) 3,425 8,300 373 
WUGSenals  aemclon oe 7 4 1,300 4,100 221 
Nebraskaweer 2-5 ore 9 2 400 1,900 332 
OM Oc Reine Leen 75 6695 e245675 99,550 3,352 
Pennsylvania ....... 162, 1351) 40,580 375,185) 0,344 
West Virginia ...... 26 8 3,300 10,700 881 


FLOLALS se, a eatas 479 338 115,530 $643,185 22,511 











CHAPTER XIV, 
THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT (SCHWEINFURTH). 


THE founder and head of this body is George Jacob 
Schweinfurth, who was born in Marion County, O., in 
1853. He entered the ministry of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Michigan, but soon left it and became a 
disciple of Mrs. Beekman, who, before her death, which 
occurred in 1883, declared herself the “ spiritual mother of 
Christ in the second coming,” and pronounced Schwein- 
furth the ‘Messiah of the New Dispensation.” He ac- 
cordingly became the acknowledged head of her follow- 
ers, and removed the headquarters of the sect from Byron, 
nine miles from Rockford, Ill, to the Weldon farm, six 
miles from Rockford, changing the name of the body to 
the Church Triumphant. A large frame house, called 
“ Mount Zion” or “ Heaven,” is occupied by Schweinfurth 
and a number of -his disciples. There are also other com- 
panies, each of which is presided over by an “apostle,” 
who reads weekly the sermons previously delivered by 
Schweinfurth at Mount Zion. There are no rites, cere- 
monies, or forms of worship. The single condition of 
membership is recognition of Schweinfurth as the “ Christ 
of the Second Coming” and discipleship. 

The Church Triumphant accepts the Bible as the Word 
of God, but denies the essential divinity of Christ. He 


was a mere man, but passed through an experience in 
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which he was freed from the power and curse of sin, after 
which he received the Spirit of God and became divine. 
Schweinfurth does not claim to be Jesus of Nazareth, but 
to have received the same Spirit and to be equal to him. 
He claims to be sinless, to perform miracles, and to be able 
to bestow the Spirit on whomsoever he chooses. He also 
declares his power over sin, not only to save from its curse 
but to save from its commission. 

There are in all 12 organizations and 384 members. All 
the services are held in private houses with one exception, 
Mount Zion being returned as a hall. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 





. Seating Value of Com- 
STATES. Coe ne Ca- Church muni- 
: ; pacity. Property. cants. 
Colorado: i562 55 I Lh te soy Hee ee 12 
inci Miwa 5 5 $15,000 190 
Kentucky ..... : I Thy bo tea eee Beers 25 
Michigan. 65.) yu... 2 os AS) dees Oe 37 
Minnesota.......... 2 2 100)" ATS 100 
MISSOUTUM itn tn» cere I Ra a as 8 ats 20 
otal ee. Sa 12 12 100 $15,000 384 


CHAPTER? XY, 
CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


THE theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, born 
in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1688, died in London, England, in 
1772, led to the organization of the New Jerusalem Church. 
Its members are often spoken of as Swedenborgians.. He 
was called, according to his own words, “to a holy office 
by the Lord himself, who most mercifully appeared before 
me, his servant, in the year 1743, when he opened my 
sight into the spiritual world, and enabled me to converse 
with spirits and angels.” From that time he began to 
“publish the various arcana”’ or sacred truths, seen by or 
revealed to him, “ concerning heaven and hell, the state of 
man after death, the true worship of God, the spiritual 
sense of the Word, and many other important matters con- 
ducive to salvation and wisdom.”’ His voluminous religious 
works contain the body of doctrine to which his followers 
adhere. The greater portion of them consist of the expo- 
sition of the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. 

The first meeting for organization was held in London 
in 1783, eleven years after his death. The next year his 
teachings were set forth in Boston and Philadelphia, and a 
congregation was established in Baltimore in 1792. This 
was the beginning of the church in this country. It was 
gradually established in other cities and towns, and is 


represented now in twenty-nine States, besides the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia. It has 154 organizations, and 7095 
members or communicants, more than a fourth of whom 
are to be found in Massachusetts. 

The doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church declare that 
God is one in essence, person, and nature, manifesting 
himself as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—the Father being 
the infinite divine essence, the Son the human organization 
with which the Father clothed himself to accomplish the 
redemption of mankind when immersed in sin, and the 
Spirit being the divine power flowing forth into act; that 
the Lord accomplished this redemption by fighting against 
and overcoming the infernal hosts which had long enslaved 
mankind, and restoring man to spiritual freedom; that life 
is not created, only the forms which receive it, man’s mind 
and body being organic forms for the reception of life, 
which is maintained by the constant conjunction of man 
and God; that man has a spiritual body which is fitted to 
receive and manifest the divine forces, and the mind or 
spirit constitutes this spiritual body; that the material 
body is only the husk, so to speak, and its death is caused 
by man’s resurrection from it; that the spiritual world is a 
substantial world, the realm of causes, and exists in three 
divisions—heaven, the world of spirits, and hell; that the 
world of spirits, which all enter immediately after death, 
is the place of preparation for heaven or for hell, according 
to the character brought into it; that the life in this inter- 
mediate state is similar to the one in this world, except 
that it is not a life of probation, but a life devoted to bring- 
ing discordant elements in man’s nature into harmony, and 
to receiving instruction; that gradually the scene changes 
and men rise to heaven or sink to hell, drawn by the irre- 
sistible affinities of their true character; that hell is not a 
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place or state of constant punishment, but its inhabitants 
have all the enjoyments of which their perverted nature is 
capable, living under restraint of penalties which follow 
every violation of law; that heaven is a place of useful 
activity, in which each finds his appropriate sphere of 
action and happiness, and becomes subject to the process 
of perfectibility which goes on forever; that in the Script- 
ures there is a spiritual principle or fact corresponding to 
every natural act and object they record, a spiritual mean- 
ing distinct from, yet harmonizing with and based upon, 
the natural meaning of every word and sentence; that 
while the books of the Bible were written through various 
authors, each in his own natural style, it is nevertheless, 
by virtue of the infinite store of truth within it, a divine 
book, the Lord himself being its author. This view of the 
Bible is one of the chief distinctions of Swedenborgian 
belief. 

The organization of the New Jerusalem Church is a 
'modified Episcopacy, each society being, however, free to 
manage its own affairs. There are associations of societies, 
generally conforming to State lines, and a general conven- 
tion composed of representatives of the associations, and 
also of a number of societies which have no associational 
connection. The service is generally liturgical. A variety 
of liturgies are in use in the different congregations or 
societies; the greater number, however, use the ‘‘ Book of 
Worship,” published by the General Convention. Three 
orders are recognized in the ministry. In connection with 
each association there is a general pastor, who bears the 
same relation to the association that a pastor does to a 
society. There are also pastors of societies, and preachers 
not yet in full orders. 
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The average seating capacity of the church edifices is 
236, and their average value $15,755; 70 halls, with a 
seating capacity of 7165, are used as meeting-places. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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CHAPTERCXVE 
COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES. 


ALL societies observing the communal life, whether 
founded on a religious or secular basis, are embraced in 
these returns. Two of the societies are not religious, the 
Icarian and the Altruist, but it was deemed best not to 
omit them, on the technical ground that they are not or- 
ganized to practice a faith, but to apply a social principle. 

There are nine societies which properly come under this 
head. One of these, the Bruederhoef Mennonite, is omitted 
in this chapter because it is given in that on the Mennonites. 
The other societies are these: 


1. Shakers, 5. New Icaria, 

2. Amana, 6. Altruists, 

3. Harmony, 7. Adonai Shomo, 

4. Separatists, 8. Church Triumphant 


(Koreshan Ecclesia). 


I.—THE SOCIETY OF SHAKERS. 


The oldest of all existing communities in the United 
States is that of the Shakers, or, more accurately, “ The 
Millennial Church, or United Society of Believers.” Their 
first community was organized at Mount. Lebanon, N. Y., 
in 1792. 

They count themselves as followers of Ann Lee, an 


English woman, who was born in 1736 in Manchester and 
TIT 
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died in 1784 in this country. They revere “ Mother Ann,” 
as she was called, as the second appearance of Christ on 
earth. She was a member of the Society of Quakers, and 
in a persecution which arose against them was cast into 
prison. While in prison she saw Christ and had a special 
divine revelation, which showed her that the only way 
mankind could be restored to the proper relation to God 
was by leading a celibate life. She came to this country 
in 1774 and settled at Watervliet, N. Y., in 1775, and died 
there. The popular designation “ Shakers” was first used 
in England. Those Quakers who joined “ Mother Ann” 
were noted for “unusual and violent manifestations of 
religious fervor,’ and were therefore spoken of as “ Shak- 
ing Quakers.”’ Hence the term “ Shakers.” 

The Shakers are strict celibates, have a uniform style 
of dress, and use the words ‘“‘yea”’ and “nay,” but not 
“thee” or thou.” They are spiritualists, holding that 
there is a ‘‘ most intricate connection and the most con- 
stant communion between themselves and the inhabitants 
of the. world of spirits.” They believe, as already stated, 
that the second coming of Christ is past, and that they 
constitute the true Church, and that “ revelation, spiritual- 
ism, celibacy, oral confession, community, non-resistance, 
peace, the gift of healing, miracles, physical health, and 
separation from the world are the foundations of the new 
heavens.” They reject the trinitarian conception of God, 
holding that he is a dual person, male and female, and that 
the distinction of sex inheres in the soul and is eternal. 
Christ, they believe, first appeared in Jesus as a male and 
then in Ann Lee as a female. They worship only God. 

Both sexes are represented in the ministry. Religious 
services, held on Sunday, consist of exhortation, singing, 


d 
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and marching and dancing to music. There is little audi- 
ble prayer. 

There are 15 communities of Shakers—3 each in Ohio 
and Massachusetts, 2 each in Kentucky, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and New York, and 1 in Connecticut. They 
have 16 church edifices, with a seating capacity of 5650, 
or an average of 353, and a valuation of $36,800, or an 
average of $2300. The number of members is 1728. In 
1875, according to Nordhoff’s ‘‘Communistic Societies,” 
they had 18 communities and 2415 members. This indi- 
cates that they are decreasing. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








fee Organi- Church S@S Geek 
zations. ~ E:difices. pacity. Property. cants. 

(Connecticut....... I I 400 $5,000 100 
ISemeucky gee. 2 2 700 1,900 371 
MANTA 8 beens Bleechoe ke 2 Zz 1,000 5,000 100 
Massachusetts ..... 3 4 1,000 5,800 129 
New Hampshire . . 2 2 700 1,500 250 
New York,........ 2 2 1,100 12,000 575 
COUNGS Sei wisee wreaks 3 3 750 5,600 203 
SLotaleeeregy. os: 15 16 5,650 36,800 1,728 


2.—THE AMANA SOCIETY. 


This society calls its organizations, of which there are 
seven, “ True Inspiration Congregations.” The commu- 
nity is confined to Iowa County, Ia., where its members 
exist in seven towns. They came from Germany in 1842 
and settled near Buffalo, N. Y., whence they removed thir- 
teen years later to.their present location in Iowa. They 
are a religious rather than an industrial community, and 
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are devoted Bible readers, believing that all parts of the 
Book are inspired. They hold to the Trinity, to justifi- 
cation by faith, to the resurrection of the dead, but not to 
eternal punishment. The wicked are to be purified in fire. 
They do not observe the sacrament of baptism, but make 
much of that of the Lord’s Supper, which, however, is cele- 
brated not oftener than once in two years. They believe 
that an era of inspiration began at the opening of the eight- 
eenth century, the Holy Ghost revealing the secrets of the 
heart and conscience to messengers or new prophets. The 
elders or ministers are guided by the spirit of inspiration, 
and the community has at its head some one (at one time 
it was a woman) who is under the direct inspiration of God. 
There are three orders of members: the highest, the mid- 
dle, and the lowest or children’s order. They hold relig- 
ious services every evening, and also on Sunday, Wednes- 
day, and Saturday mornings. The general meeting is held 
Saturday morning; the other meetings are mostly for 
prayer. : 


SUMMARY. 
. Seating Value of Com- 
STATE, Cree oer Ca- Church muni- 
: ; pacity. Property. cants. 
ROWAMEE. soot suas yy 22 2,800 $15,000 1,600 


3.—THE HARMONY SOCIETY. 


The founder of this society was George Rapp, who was 
born in Germany in 1757 and died in Economy, Pa., in 
1847. His followers are celibates, having adopted this 
rule early in the present century, and follow the example 
of patriarchal rule set in the Old Testament and hold toa 
community of property. They are literalists in interpret- 
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ing the Scriptures, and they believe that the millennium 
is near at hand and that all mankind will ultimately be 
saved, those who marry being classified with the number 
who will have to undergo a probation of purification. They 
do not believe in spiritualism. They observe as holy days 
Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, and Pentecost. They 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper annually in October. The 
town of Economy is described by Nordhoff as a “trim, 
well-kept village.”’ The society has one organization, one 
church edifice, valued at $10,000, and 250 members. 


SUMMARY. 
: Seatin Value of Com- 
Organi- Church & Me 
STATE. pa es BaiGecs: Ca- Church muni- 
pacity. Property. cants, 
Pennsylvania ...... I I 500 $10,c00 250 


4.—THE SOCIETY OF SEPARATISTS. 


The Separatists originated in Germany. They settled 
at Zoar, O., in 1817 and adopted communal life in 1819. 
They were called Separatists in Germany because they 
separated from the State church, in the belief that they 
could thus enjoy a more spiritual faith. They reject relig- 
ious ceremonies. Marriages are allowed but not favored. 
They are entered upon by a civil compact, there being no 
religious celebration. Their Sunday services do not include 
public prayer. 

SUMMARY. 
Value of Com- 


- Seating 
Organi- Church Gn Ghavck ‘aaa 


STATF. i 
puens: Edifices. pacity. Property. cants, 


Oval Sh ie sctupee & I I 500 $3,000 200 
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5.—THE NEW ICARIA SOCIETY. 


The New Icaria Society was organized in 1879. It has 
no creed but “rationalism founded on observation,” and 
opposes all “ anti-scientific revelations.” Marriage is ap- 
proved. The system of rule is democratic. The society 
has disbanded since the census. 


SUMMARY. 
“a Seating Value of © Com- 
STATE. Sah ine ee Ca- hurch muni- 
5 7 pacity. Property..  cants. 
IlO™WA: garasono sabe I SHO ODE 21 


6.—THE SOCIETY OF ALTRUISTS. 


The Altruists, like the New Icarians, are non-sectarian. 
The principles of the community are thus expressed: 

“Tt holds the property of all its members in common, 
and all work according to their ability and are supplied 
according to their wants, and live together in a common 
home for their mutual assistance and support and to secure 
their greatest wealth, comfort, and enjoyment. It allows 
equal rights and privileges to all its members, both men 
and women, in all its business affairs, which are conducted 
in accordance with their majority vote by its officers who 
are thereby elected; and it makes no interference with the 
marriage or family affairs of its members, nor with their 
religious, political, or other opinions.” 


SUMMARY. 


: Seating Value of Com- 
Organi Church GQ Church muni 
i : pacity. Property. _ cants. 


Missouri... c pe «s I ie Pati Min ee ee 25 


STATE. 
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7-—THE ADONAI SHOMO. 


This community was organized and legally established 
as a corporation in 1876 in Petersham, Mass. At its organ- 
ization it had 11 members. It came out of the Adventist 
movement. Its leading principles are faith in Christ as 
the Son of God, and a community of goods. All members, 
male and female, have an equal voice in matters of govern- 
ment and property. There is a common treasury, whence 
individual needs are supplied. All labor for the common 
maintenance, agriculture being the chief industry. 


SUMMARY. 
: Seating Value of Com- 
STATE. say S eee Ca- Church muni- 
3 pacity. Property. cants. 
Massachusetts ..... I e, wis $6,000 20 


8.—THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT (KORESHAN ECCLESIA). 


The founder of this body is Cyrus Teed. Cyrus in 
Hebrew is Koresh; hence the terms Koreshan Ecclesia, 
or the Koreshan Church, and Koreshanity, the system of 
Koresh. The foundation principle of the movement is the 
“reéstablishment of church and state upon a basis of divine 
fellowship,” the law of which is love to neighbor. It has 
three departments: the ecclesia, or church; the college 
of life, or educational department; and the society Arch- 
triumphant. As the aims of Koreshanity cannot be secured 
where the spirit of competition operates, the life of the 
disciples is communal. Celibacy is a fundamental doctrine. 
It is held as desirable in order to conserve the forces of 
life, and necessary to the attainment of that purity of life 
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which issues in immortality. The disciples hope to pass 


out of the world as did Enoch, Elijah, and Christ. 
have no churches, but occupy 6 private houses. 


They 


The 


property in Chicago, though returned as private, is held 


for denominational purposes. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES. 
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15 
100 
160 

1,621 
371 
100 
164 

25 
250 
575 
403 

15 
250 
352 





4,401 


South Dakota is added to give the Bruederhoef Men- 


nonite community, 


CHAPTER: XVIT. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


THE first church of the Congregational faith and order 
in the United States came over the sea to Plymouth, 
Mass., in the ‘‘ Mayflower,” in 1620. Before the close of 
the first half of that century there were in New England 
51 Congregational churches, besides two or three on Long 
Island and one in Virginia. 

Congregationalism developed great strength in New 
England, spreading but slowly over other sections of the 
country. In 1801 a plan of union was entered into with 
the Presbyterian Church concerning the formation of 
churches in new settlements, and under it Congregation- 
alists going west from New England generally entered 
Presbyterian churches. This plan continued in force until 
1852, when it was formally abrogated by a convention of 
Congregationalists at Albany, on the ground that it prac- 
tically excluded Congregationalism from the country west 
of New England. It is noticeable that in the older States 
where there are many Congregationalists there are compar- 
atively few Presbyterians, and vice versd. Since the abro- 
gation of the plan of union the growth of Congregational 
churches in the West, particularly in Illinois and the yet 
newer States of the Northwest, has been quite rapid. Their 
antislavery record entirely shut them out of the States of 
the South until after the Civil War. Their numbers in that 
section are still limited and include a good proportion of 

II9 
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colored members, to whose education they have been much 
devoted. 

The Pilgrims and Puritans, who constituted the early 
Congregational churches, were not averse to Presbyterian- 
ism on doctrinal grounds. Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians were in substantial agreement, the Westminster 
Confession serving acceptably as the doctrinal symbol of 
both for many years. It was adopted by the Congre- 
gationalists at a general synod at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1646-48. The Savoy Confession of Faith, which is sim- 
ilar to that of Westminster, was adopted by local synods 
in 1680 and in 1708, and a national council held in 1865, 
in Boston, Mass., expressed its adherence to the faith 
“substantially embodied” in these two confessions, and 
adopted a declaration, known as the “ Burial Hill Declara- 
tion,” affirming the general unity of the church of Christ 
in all the world, and setting forth the ‘‘ fundamental truths 
in which all Christians should. agree,” as a basis of gen- 
eral codperation and fellowship. In 1871 a National Trien- 
nial Council was held in Oberlin, O. The following was 
adopted as a part of the constitution of the council: 

“They [the Congregational churches] agree in belief 
that the Holy Scriptures are the sufficient and only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice; their interpretation thereof 
being in substantial accordance with the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith, commonly called Evangelical, held in 
our churches from the early times, and sufficiently set forth 
by former general councils.” 

Dr. William Ives Budington, the moderator of the coun- 
cil, afterward gave the following interpretation of this para- 
graph: 

“Any churches recognizing the independency of the 
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local church, and professing the historic faith of Christ’s 
church, are actually and intentionally embraced within 
the fellowship of the national council. The distinctions of 
Old School and New School were ignored, and just as much 
Arminianism and Calvinism.” 

According to this, Congregationalism welcomes Armini- 
ans as well as Calvinists to its churches. In 1883 a com- 
mission appointed by the national council formulated a 
confession, consisting of twelve articles. It is of a general 
evangelical character. 

The polity of the Congregational churches is based on 
the principle of the complete autonomy of each local church. 
Connected with this principle is that of the fellowship of 
the churches. The Cambridge platform, adopted in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, declares that “ although 
churches be distinct and therefore may not be confounded 
with one another, and equal and therefore have not domin- 
ion one over another, yet all churches ought to preserve 
church communion one with another, because they are all 
united unto Christ, not only as a mystical, but as a polit- 
ical, head, whence is derived a communion suitable there- 
unto.” The fountain of ecclesiastical power is in the local 
church, and not in any association or council of churches. 
Each church manages its own affairs. When differences 
arise between churches, or between members of the same 
church, or between a church and its pastor, they may be 
referred to a council specially summoned, composed of 
pastors and representatives of neighboring churches of the 
same faith and order. The decisions of councils are, how- 
ever, not mandatory, but simply advisory. Councils have 
to do chiefly with questions of denominational fellowship. 
They examine, ordain, and install pastors, and recognize 
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churches. There are local associations purely ministerial, 
meeting for fellowship, and which in some sections assume 
the duty of examining candidates for license to preach, the 
license being in the nature of a certification to the churches 
of the fitness of the licentiate. There are also local and 
State associations or conferences of churches and ministers 
which hold regular meetings for consultation concerning 
the benevolent and missionary work of the churches within 
their bounds. The Triennial National Council embraces 
representatives of all the local associations and conferences ; 
but equally with the locai bodies it has no other province 
than that of giving counsel to the churches and benevolent 
societies. 

The Congregational idea of the minister is that he isa 
teacher who is primus inter pares. We isa member of the 
church which he serves, and is subject to its discipline like 
any other member. The officers of a church consist of one 
or more pastors, also called bishops or elders; and of dea- 
cons, who are laymen charged with the administration of 
the sacraments and of the charitable interests. Connected 
with most churches is a religious society embracing all 
members and supporters of the church. The church calls 
a pastor, and the society approves the call and fixes the 
salary. ; 

In New England for many years Congregationalism 
was the established religion. In the colonies of New 
Haven and Massachusetts membership in a Congrega- 
tional church was a condition of the exercise of the polit- 
ical franchise, and the churches in most of New England 
were supported by monies raised in the tax levies. In 
course of time this system was modified so as to allow 
persons to contribute to whatever church they preferred. 
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It was formally abolished in Connecticut in 1816, and in 
Massachusetts in 1833. 

There are Congregational churches in all the States 
except Delaware, and in all the Territories except Alaska. 
The total of members in this country, not including several 
thousand converts in connection with missions of the Amer- 
ican Board in foreign lands, is more than half a million. 
Massachusetts, where Congregationalists were the first 
colonists, has a larger proportion of the total than any 
other State, 101,890; Connecticut comes second, with 
59,154; New York third, with 45,686; Illinois fourth, 
with 35,830; and Ohio fifth, with 32,281. Of the total 
valuation of church property, $43,335,437, Massachusetts 
has more than a fourth, or $11,030,890; Connecticut, 
$5,366,201 ; New York, $5,175,262; and Illinois, $2,975,- 
812. There are only 15 places in Massachusetts used by 
Congregationalists as places of worship which they do not 
own. There are 62 such places in South Dakota, 50 in 
Iowa, and 47 in Michigan. In all, 456 halls, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 42,646, are used by congregations. The 
4868 organizations own 4736 edifices, with an aggregate 
seating capacity of 1,553,080, indicating an average of 328 
to each house. The average value of each edifice is $9150. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Seating Value of Com- 
Ca- 
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District of Columbia 6 6 3,370 339,000 ~=‘1,399 


Bloridas.34.7 2.000 395) 929 7,600 73:775 1,184 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


Organi- Church Seating Value of Com- 
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Total.,.....-. 4,868 4,736 1,553,080 $43,335,437 512,771 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


THIS body, often called also Christians, was one of the 
results of the great revival movement which began in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky in the early part of the present cent- 
ury. Rev. Barton W. Stone, a Presbyterian minister who 
was prominent in the revival movement, withdrew from 
the Presbyterian Church, and in 1804 organized a church 
with no other creed than the Bible and with no name but 
that of Christian. One of his objects was to find a basis 
for the union of all Christian believers. A little later 
Thomas and Alexander Campbell, father and son, who 
came from Ireland, where the former had been a Presby- 
terian minister, organized union societies in Pennsylvania. 
Changing their views as to baptism, they joined the Red- 
stone Association of Baptists. Shortly after, when Alex- 
ander Campbell was charged with not being in harmony 
with the creed, he followed the Burch Run Church, of 
which he was pastor, into the Mahoning Baptist Associa- 
tion, which, leavened with his teachings, soon ceased to be 
known as a Baptist association. In 1827, after some cor- 
respondence with Rev. B. W. Stone and his followers of 
the Christian Connection, there was a union with a large 
number of congregations in Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see, and the organization variously known as “ Disciples of 


Christ’ and “ Christians” is the result. 
125 
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The leading principles of the Disciples of Christ are, to 
quote from one of their tracts: (1) “To restore the lost 
unity of believers and so of the Church of Christ by a 
return in doctrine, ordinance, and life to the religion 
definitely outlined” in the New Testament; (2) no human 
creed, but the Bible only as the rule of faith and practice; 
(3) baptism by immersion of believers only, in which 
“comes a divine assurance of remission of sins and accept- 
ance with God”’; (4) the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
as a “feast of love” every Sunday. The central doctrine 
of their teaching is that “Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God.” They hold that “personal trust in a personal 
Redeemer” is the faith that is necessary to salvation. 

In polity they are congregational. Their ministers are 
ordained, but are not, in denominational usage, addressed 
with the title “Rev.” They have as church officers elders, 
also called bishops, pastors, or presbyters, deacons, and 
evangelists. The latter are itinerant missionaries. The 
churches are united in State and district associations for 
missionary work, and there is also a national convention 
for home and another organization for foreign missions, 
and a Woman’s Board of Missions for both home and 
foreign missions. 

The Disciples of Christ are represented in all the States 
but New Hampshire and Nevada, and in all the Territories 
except Alaska. In number of members Missouri leads 
the States, with 97,773; Indiana is second, with 78,942; 
Kentucky third, with 77,647; Illinois fourth, with 60,867 ; 
and Ohio fifth, with 54,425. They have an aggregate of 
7246 organizations, 5324 church edifices, valued at $12,- 
206,038, and 641,051 members or communicants. The 
average seating capacity of the churches is 302, and the 
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average value $2292; 1141 halls, with a seating capacity 
of 139,325, are occupied. 

In many States no little difficulty was encountered in 
the attempt to gather full statistics for the census. The 
most competent person in each State was appointed to do 
the work, but it was not possible to get returns for all con- 
gregations known or believed to be in existence. This 
was particularly true of Tennessee, where estimates only, 
founded on various sources of information, were possible 
for several counties. A small percentage of members in 
a number of the States is not, therefore, embraced in the 
following tables, which are believed, however, to be the 
most complete of any ever before published : 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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Kansasteeicir ints .6 352) 107 955,045 468,975 25,200 
Ientucky:-n.acscc 632 530 169,635 1,321,510 77,647 
(Mouisianaerc 4. 4. 4 4 1,000 22,300 202 
WENIIVE G5 5 cao Sra 0 come 9 3 700 6,100 293 
Manylande@. cm... 14 14 5,200 66,200 1,774 
Massachusetts ..... a 4 3 1,700 67,200 777 


Michigan frre. cine 73 49 14,870 160,650 5,788 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


an Seating Value of Com- 

SPARES 2) (9° saoan? Rao 2102-7" 1c 9) Cae Ue 
Minnesota ........ chee 23) 5,070 $73,000 1,917 
Mississippi ........ III 69 12,675 55.422 5,729 
IVIISSOUTT Gergen see 1,120 830 263,280 1,632,531 97,773 
Montanaro. c 13 9 1,789 58,800 785 
Nebraska) eis sem oo 100)6=.-« 83,——s«22, 660 269,375. 75715 
New Jersey........ IS Pa FE EE | nese 105 
New Mexico....... KOS ater: tee eNO ae 65 
New York ........ AI 36 ~=—Ss- 11, 810 363,650 4,316 
North Carolina.... 186 136 38,520 715157 elon ay, 
North Dakota ..... 1 Et ee eR ON Wc E S's cat 20 
Ohio Re ection oct 475 446 138,778 1,462,250 54,425 
Oklahoma......... 9 2 300 500 265 
Oreconhe sere k. 74 40 10,950 76,700 4,067 
Pennsylvania...... 125 MeAlOT® 9395755 533,147 12,007 
Rhode Island...... I I 150 3,000 35 
South Carolina .... 5 Omens 71 8,060 10,200 2,880 
South Dakotas... 15 6 1,350 10,800 490 
sennessce mye eer B22 Ie 2Abee GO;k TO 410,660 41,125 
BLOXAS eek eae arcane 5 30Nm2O 7m S.3 70 467,900 41,859 
Wiican er wees ohate sere 2 isc ie ee | peer 270 
WeTMOnte. svete owe 2 2 475 5,000 262 
Wareinia ty seins wisi LOI OmmrdG 225 240,929 14,100 
Washington....... 86 9.29 7,150 93,400 5,816 
West Virginia..... 85 51 16,709 92,292 5,807 
Wisconsin do... 24 18 5,825 30,300 1,317, 
NAGS. ER choose acta wths wntoot Sta. ano 48 














PL OtAN adh as.5 « 1+» 7,246 5,324 1,609,452 $12,206,038 641,051 


CHAPTER: XIX. 
THE DUNKARDS. 


THE Dunkards, or German Baptists, or Brethren, are of 
German origin, and trace their beginning back to Alexan- 
der Mack, of Schwartzenau, Germany. Early in the eight- 
eenth century Mack and several others formed a habit of 
meeting together for the study of the New Testament. 
They were convinced that its doctrines and principles of 
church order were not being faithfully followed, either by 
the Lutheran or the Reformed Church. They therefore 
resolved to form a society of their own. Alexander Mack 
was chosen as their pastor. Persecution soon arose, and 
they were scattered. In 1719 most of them got together 
and came to the United States, settling in Pennsylvania, 
where their first church was organized about 1723. Like 
the Mennonites, they chose Germantown, where Christian 
Saur, one of their number, edited and printed the first 
German Bible in America, the unbound sheets of which 
were used by the British soldiers to litter their horses after 
the battle of Germantown, in the Revolutionary War. 
Later a number of these sheets were gathered up and 
several volumes were made of them, some of which are 
still in existence. 

The Dunkards were an earnest and devout people, en- 
deavoring to shape their lives according to the teachings 


of the New Testament, and they increased quite rapidly, 
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drawing their converts, of. course, from the German ele- 
ment. One of their most important principles is noncon- 
formity to the world. They have sought, while living in 
the midst of the world, to preserve a simple, unostenta- 
tious life, ignoring the fashions and the customs of society 
in dress, in household furnishing, and in general mode of 
life. Through a long course of years this subject occupied 
more or less attention at every Annual Meeting. Bishops 
and heads of families were exhorted to be careful that they 
and their households set a good example in rejecting the 
“high fashions” of the times. As early as 1822 it was 
decided that with those who should continue to disregard 
the rule of nonconformity after the third admonition the 
Brethren should not break bread. In 1840 complaint was 
heard at the Annual Meeting of the increase of the “ evil” 
of conformity to the world. Some Brethren, it was said, 
conform too much to the world in “ building, house-furni- 
ture, apparel, etc., and even in sleighing have bells upon 
their horses.” Five years later a solemn warning was 
given against “fashionable dressing, building and orna- 
menting houses in the style of those high in the world,” 
as an “alarming and dangerous evil,” In 1846 the over- 
seers of churches were instructed to see that members did 
not have paintings, carpets, fine furniture, or fine houses. 
Much attention was given at the various Annual Meetings 
to the fashions of women. In 1862 they were forbidden 
to wear “hoops” and bonnets, and enjoined never to be 
without the cap, or prayer-covering, in church worship. 
Among the queries sent up in later years was one asking 
whether it was lawful for Brethren to establish or patronize 
high-schools. The reply was that Brethren should not 
mind Azgh things but condescend to men of low estate. 
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The Brethren, however, continued to maintain a high- 
school, and have even established colleges. Despite their 
utmost care, innovations crept in gradually among them; 
carpets, musical instruments, gold watches, and other for- 
bidden articles found their way gradually into use, and the 
cut and character of their garments were changed. Their 
discipline became insensibly relaxed, and the differences 
between them and their neighbors of other denominations 
were less striking. The result was that the more conserv- 
ative, rallying against these innovations and insisting upon 
adherence to the old rules of discipline, found themselves 
strongly opposed by the more progressive element, and a 
division occurred about ten years ago. As the outcome 
of this division there are three branches, known as the 
Conservative, the Progressive, and the Old Order Brethren. 
There is, besides, a fourth called the Seventh-Day Baptist, 
German. This was due to a secession from the Dunkards, 
led by Conrad Beissel, in 1728. Beissel and his disciples 
observed the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath, and 
adopted a communal life. 

On the general doctrines of the evangelical faith the 
Brethren are in harmony with other Protestant churches. 
They interpret the Scriptures literally, and hold that un- 
questioning obedience should be given to both letter and 
spirit. They agree with the Baptists in holding that im- 
mersion is the only proper form of baptism, and that believ- 
ers are the only proper subjects of the ordinance. They 
do not practice infant baptism. The ordinance is adminis- 
tered to candidates in a kneeling position. They are dipped 
thrice, once at the mention of each name of the Trinity in 
the baptismal formula. They are dipped forward instead 
of backward, contrary to the usual custom of immersion, 


Pa 
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One reason given for dipping forward is that when Christ 
died upon the cross his head fell forward on his breast. 
Immediately after the third immersion the administrator 
lays his hands upon the candidate’s head and offers prayer. 

Endeavoring to follow all the customs as well as the 
commandments of the New Testament, the Dunkards hold 
communion in the evening. It is preceded by the feast 
of love, or the agape of the Greeks. After partaking of 
a full meal, which is served at tables, the bread and wine 
of the sacrament are administered. In connection with 
this they extend the right hand of fellowship to one another 
and exchange the kiss of charity. This part of the service 
is observed separately by the sexes. Before the supper is 
eaten the ceremony of washing one another’s feet is per- 
formed, the brethren observing it among themselves and 
the sisters doing likewise. 

The ministry consists of bishops or elders, ministers, and 
deacons, all of whom are elected by the congregations. 
Deacons are advanced to be ministers, ministers are ad- 
vanced to the second degree, and bishops or elders are 
elected from the list of ministers of the second degree. 
Ministers are chosen from the body of the brethren. In 
most cases they receive nothing for their services. 

The polity of the Dunkards is partly Congregational and 
partly Presbyterian. Their chief ecclesiastical body is the 
Annual Meeting or Conference, whose decisions are con- 
sidered binding upon district conferences and churches, 
Questions in doctrine and usage are sent from the district 
conferences to the Annual Meeting, which returns replies, _ 
generally with a Scriptural quotation to indicate the au- 
thority on which the replies are based. Each district con- 
ference sends to the Annual Meeting one bishop and one 
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delegate. The bishops compose the Standing Committee 
of the conference. This Standing Committee provides for 
the organization of the meeting by choosing officers and 
bringing the business before the meeting in the proper 
shape for action; and also appoints committees in cases 
of difficulty in local churches. After the division changes 
were made in the manner of holding the Annual Meeting 
in each branch except the Old Order. 

The Brethren hold not only to the principle of noncon- 
formity but also to that of nonresistance, and earnestly 
protest against secret societies. Their ministers are not 
trained men, but pursue their ordinary business avocations 
during the week, preaching on Sundays and other occa- 
sions, as required. There are four branches, as follows: - 

I. Conservative. 

2. Progressive. 

Bone, Order, 

4. Seventh-Day, German. 


fee Pe CONSERVATIVE BRETHREN, 


The Conservatives constitute the largest branch of the 
Dunkards. The division occurred, as already stated, as 
the result of a disagreement concerning the enforcement 
of discipline in matters of conformity. The Conservatives 
found themselves between two fires. On the one hand, 
there were quite a number of Brethren who demanded 
more liberty in the matter of the wearing of dress, and in 
other customs which had hitherto been frowned upon. On 
the other hand, there was a body of Brethren who insisted 
upon a rigorous enforcement of the prohibitions against 
the adoption of modern dress and modern customs. It 
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was the policy of the Conservatives to deal leniently with 
those who wanted more liberty, and to conciliate, if pos- 
sible, those who wanted a more rigorous enforcement of 
the discipline. The Old Order Brethren, however, felt 
that the Progressive Brethren had already departed from 
the ancient order of the church. The principle of dress as 
held by the Conservatives was that plainness, modesty, and 
economy in dress is a gospel principle, and that to retain 
the form of plainness was to insure the retention of the 
principle of plainness. The Progressive Brethren believed 
in the principle of plainness, but declared that there was 
no merit in adhering to a particular form of plainness. 
The Progressives, therefore, became a distinct branch. 
One of the points of disagreement between the Conserv- 
atives and the Old Order Brethren was that of the in- 
troduction of Sunday-schocls. The Old Order Brethren 
stoutly opposed this as an innovation, while the Conserva- 
tives held that it was simply an application of the principle 
of the fathers that the children should be religiously edu- 
cated. The Old Order Brethren were likewise opposed 
to educational institutions. The Conservatives say on 
this point that the fathers themselves, if they were now 
living, would be favorable to Sunday-schools and high- 
schools, and also to missionary work. This, then, is the posi- 
tion of the Conservative body. They are in favor of retain- 
ing the principle of nonconformity to the world, but of not 
enforcing it so rigorously as was done twenty-five or fifty 
years ago. They believe in Sabbath-schools and mission- 
ary work, and also in educating their own people. They 
are represented in twenty-eight States and two Territories, 
being strongest in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio, where 
more than one half of their communicants are found. There 
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are 180 halls, with a seating capacity of 15,048. The 
average value of the houses of worship is $1313, and the 
average seating capacity 414. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seating Value of Com- 
Organi- Church Ca- Church muni- 








ope rEs zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. Canta 
IATKANSAS! (250050 3 4 I 400 $300 78 
Californias & 45.0. 3 2 375 2,200 211 
Coloradayccncs es I I 300 1,200 IIo 
NOU A Atte ates oe I I 200 600 4I 
IGE S'S eer eee ee I I 200 1,000 40 
WUIMOISE oars c-a : 55 50) 22,850 96,860 3,701 
Undianace. <a core 107 129 58,565 179,870 10,224 
Indian Territory ... Tea Beet eee ae ee By 
LOVES aac Seer 52 3734 14,125 49,505 2,769 
EGANISAS! feta sieie is 62 Gul Tei) 53.425 3,228 
RCemGuckiye, «oi. ).,5 .: Le ha RSW eerie fe) 
HEG@UISIATIAN © ae. «of I A a ee nO ars ok 17 
Maryland ......... 29 39% 15,825 60,200 2,446 
Michigan: =e xics.s 12 II 3,728 11,425 560 
Minnesotay.... 1s. < ¥. 2 600 1,500 104 
IVINSSOUTT 56 = 5.56.0 e- 32 E26 9,670 23,025 1,845 
Nebraska) 71.02 28 if) 3,650 14,500 998 
INewrfersey.... 60.01 3 3 950 5,000 IgI 
North Carolina .... 9 5 1,625 2,000 510 
(CCS aceon ena ere 95." 12732 50;620° ~153,3059) 8,400 
Oklahoman i= «5 ‘ DN EXAM a ahve cate et ecakotes 46 
@ineconeaa. fo cs. 6 4 1,600 4,400 250 
Pennsylvania ...... IOI 2247¢ 94,738. 354,008 14,194 
South Dakota...... tial EE Vint Ce Pee hci 102 

sllennesseen ag-(... 5: 19 16 7,450 TI,7008 14249) - 
WINE X ASM goon chere-o's' acs 6 I 150 300 95 
Wareinial yo 2.5 oes as 42 87 40,635 73,523 6,659 
Washington....... BURR) MSs cca ee 26 
West Virginia .... 33 Sol NIBLINS I) 21,0350 02.710 
NVASCOMSIM aia sie ste Biv Coaiehn ss pgbibide Rate neeti enue 170 
FV Ota toa. s'x 720 «854 353,586 $1,121,541 61,101 


2.—THE PROGRESSIVE BRETHREN. 


The reasons for the division which resulted in the for- 
mation of this branch of the Dunkards have already been 
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given. They constitute the most advanced section of 
the body of Dunkards. Their rules respecting noncon- 
formity to the world are far less strict than those of the 
Conservatives. They call themselves simply Brethren, or 
The Brethren, and do not wish to be known as Dunkards. 
The number of their communicants is but a little more 
than one eighth of that of the Conservatives. They 
occupy 37 halls, which have a seating capacity of 4455. 
The average value of their edifices is $1521, and the aver- 
age seating capacity 342. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi: Church Seating Value of Com- 





eS zations. Edifices. coy Pee eens 
Galiforniaeec. sort 2 yy 150 $250 ie 
Coloradowaa.e: es I Mle Wikeyen ee <A ae eae 17 
INU ineVER Sen atone anc 4 3% 1,200 7,500 193 
daidiatials crt. sry se 22 1534 5,875 22,620 1,479 
MO Wal saver citeks oaeece or 7h 4 1,425 6,850 601 
ISANISAS . eeerte ce, o.28 16 3 785 5,400 507 
Marylandivs. 2... I 5 1,400 2,600 200 
Michigan ier. ccs. 6 5 1,570 5,850 240 
IMIGSSOULT aiccct- at sie « 3 I 200 See go 
Nebraska icc..//.ci05 5 47% 1,950 8,900 396 
Olio. eeies ss a 27 17% 7,000 30,700 1,542 
OREGON ES ae a tecte« 4) I I 200 200 20 
Pennsylvania ...... 23 oyey > BSS 50,400 2,008 
Ainge Eanes erica 4 3 1,300 2,450 397 
West Virginia .,... 6 4% 1,350 2,050 327 
Total, shoe es 128 96 32,740 $145,770 8,089 


3.—THE OLD ORDER BRETHREN. 


This is the smallest of the three branches into which the | 
Dunkards were divided about ten years ago. The Old 
Order Brethren aim to prohibit conformity to the fashions 
of the world as rigorously as did the fathers fifty years 


ago. 
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THE DUNKARDS. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Church iy ha 
Edifices. pacity. 
3 725 
11% 5,050 
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2 200 
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5 2,900 
3 1,400 
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They are opposed to Sunday-schools, missionary 


The census au- 
thorities had much difficulty in getting returns from them. 
They were opposed to the numbering of their people for 
Scriptural reasons, and refused in many cases to give in- 
formation, which was otherwise obtained. There are 62 
halls, with a seating capacity of 2330, occupied as places 
of worship. The average value of the church edifices is 
$1279, average seating capacity 408. 


Value of 
Church 


Property. 


see eae 


eeeeees 


tee eae 


aeeree 


$80,770 


15 


4.—THE SEVENTH-DAY BAPTISTS, GERMAN. 


This is the oldest secession from the body of Dunkards. 
As already stated, Conrad Beissel founded it in 1728. 
Only a very few members are now reported. These ob- 
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serve the seventh day as the Sabbath, and some features 
of the communal life. “They are found in Bedford, Frank- 
lin, Lancaster, and Somerset counties, Pa. 


SUMMARY. 
: Seating Value of Com- 
STATE. Org eed SS Ca- Church muni- 
, pacity. Property. cants. 
Pennsylvania ...... 6 3 1,960 $14,550 194 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL DUNKARDS. 


STATES. 


A alisas Seok 55's < 5 I 400 $300 82 
Califomiavs.. 3 ..% 6 2 525 2,450 290 
Goloradoi acc <\s,-' 2 a 300 1,200 127 
lordarrerie cer so. I I 200 600 4I 
TaaAhOMercicat coach I I 200 1,000 40 
MUONS seers roeret = 71 65 24,775 105,330 4,119 
Indiana ccs -areo. 150 156 69,490 218,890 12,350 
Indian Territory ... I ttc” ST bolkbne 27 
LOW arctsehscerete «si ae 68 43. 16,350 58,955 3,470 
IGANSAS Rate wesc oe ote gI 4O 15,135 61,625 4,067 
Kentucky <..-...-%- A tose Saduos 13 
(uowisiana.. 5.4... Te gael Rote yee eee 17 
Maxyland sare: 0. = 36. 47 «~—-:18,425 65,800 2,974 
AW lite) miei Go Grae Sonor 21 17 5,448 17,475 844 
Minnesota ........ 2 2 600 1,500 104 
IMASSOUT eae issie «+s 44 29 10,070 24,625 2,090 
INebraskaln selene. « 37 16 5,950 24,000 =1,441 
MNO war) CXSC Vic cick cr: 3 3 79952 5,000 IgI 
North Carolina .... 10 5 1,625 2,000 525 
OMOper. Cheats et a 153 173 68,445 228,065 11,798 
Oklahomans... 7 Due i Bes ke tie © meee eRe 46 
OLeg ON stds oes 8 5 1,800 4,600 280 
Pennsylvania ...... 134 261 107,933 423,958 16,707 
South Dakota ..... DR eS ee ER led 102 
Tennessee ..%..... 19 16 7,450 11,700 15249 
Rexam itscls carte 6 6 I 150 300 95 
Virginia .......... 50 «93. 43,335 78,473 75244 
Washington ....... Ln Riso 0 ae aan te 26 
West Virginia..... 51 38 14,480 2A;705) es s2tO 
Wisconsin..... arte 60 ae Boxes 2 aA 199 
Wyoming........- Fo \ceail Bipawls cle: ecgeeae 21 








Totals stew 989 1,016 414,036 $1,362,631 73,795 


CHAPTER, XX, 
THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


JacosB ALBRIGHT, originally a Lutheran, born in 1759, 
was the founder of the Evangelical Association. Near the 
close of the last century he became an earnest revival 
preacher. He labored among the German-speaking popu- 
lation, and in 1800 formed a society of converts in Penn- 
sylvania for “social prayer and devotional exercises” every 
Sunday and every Wednesday night. This was the rise 
of the movement which resulted in the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation. The first conference was held in 1807. This 
conference elected Jacob Albright a bishop. _ Two years 
later a church discipline very similar to that of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church was published. Some years after 
the death of Bishop Albright (1808) the name Evangelical 
Association of North America was adopted. Previously 
to this his followers had been known as “ The Albright 
People,” or “The Albrights.” 

In doctrine and polity the Evangelical Association is 
Methodist. It has annual conferences, a quadrennial gen- 
eral conference, which is the supreme legislative and judi- 
cial body, quarterly conferences, presiding elders, and an 
itinerant and a local ministry, exhorters, class leaders, etc. 
It also has bishops, who, however, are not elected for life, 
but for a term of four years. Its Articles of Faith, twenty- 
one in number, are the same in substance and almost the 
same in language as the twenty-five articles of the Metho- 

139 ; 
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dist churches, with a few omissions. Formerly the con- 
stituency of the church was almost entirely German; now 
it is largely English. 

The Evangelical Association has twenty-six annual con- 
ferences. Four of the conferences are in other lands: one 
in Canada, one in Germany, one in Switzerland, and one 
in Japan. 

The church is in a divided state. In October, 1891, 
two bodies, each claiming to be the legal general confer- 
ence, were held, one in Indianapolis, the other in Phila- 
delphia, and each elected a different set of bishops and 
general church officers. The differences are of long stand- 
ing. They were augmented in the application in 1890 and 
1891 of disciplinary processes to the three bishops of the 
Association, all of whom were tried and suspended. The 
Philadelphia General Conference took order restoring 
Bishop Dubs to his functions. That of Indianapolis, rep- 
resenting the majority, declared the proceedings against 
Bishops Esher and Bowman void. The secular courts have 
been appealed to in various cases, and have decided gen- 
erally in favor of the Indianapolis Conference. The church 
was divided intc two bodies in 1894. 


THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 





Seating 
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Edifices. Ca- 
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1,899 479,335 $4,785,680 


SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continucd. 


eran Seating Value of Com- 

CONFERENCES, Gans, Bilifees, C% Church muni 
Minnesota. 2s <5... 128 89 17,165 $170,550 6,081 
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Ives tne ae ern 208. 178° 485735 263,300" 19,7396 
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Wasconsins 2.0.5... 227 - 173. .33;575 )) 357,200) e202 


otal eee reo. 2,310 1,899 479,335 $4,785,680 133,313 


CHAPTER XxXI. 
THE FRIENDS. 


Tue Friends, or Quakers, as they are often called, own 
as their founder George Fox, an Englishman, born in Dray- 
ton, Leicestershire, in 1624. He began to preach experi- 
mental holiness of heart and life in 1647. He had large 
congregations, and in 1656 was assisted by sixty ministers. 
The first general meeting of Friends was held in London 
in 1668, the second in 1672. The Yearly Meeting was 
established in 1678. Encountering much opposition and 
severe persecution in England, many Friends emigrated to 
this country. A few arrived at Boston in 1656, whence 
they were subsequently scattered by persecution; many 
came to New Jersey and Pennsylvania after 1674. | 

The first Yearly Meeting in America is believed to have 
been held in Rhode Island in 1661. George Fox met 
with it in 1672, and in 1683 it was set off from the Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. It was held regularly at Newport 
until 1878. Since that date it has alternated between 
Newport and Portland, Me. Yearly Meetings were organ- 
ized in Maryland in 1672, in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
in 1681, in North Carolina in 1708, and in Ohio in 1812. 

The Friends have no creed, no liturgy, and no sacra- 
ments. They believe ina spiritual baptism and a spiritual 
communion, and hold that the outward rites are unnec- 
essary. They accept the Old.and New Testaments as a 
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divine revelation, and in general the doctrine of the atone- 
ment by Christ and sanctification by the Holy Spirit. 
Belief in the “immediate influence of the Holy Spirit” is 
pronounced by President Chase, of Haverford College, the 
most distinctive feature of their faith, They believe in the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in worship and all religious 
acts. Periods of silence occur in their meetings, when no 
one feels called upon to speak, and when each worshiper 
is engaged in communion with God and inward acts of 
devotion. The Friends believe that a direct call to the 
ministry comes to persons old or young or of either sex. 
Those who, after a sufficient probation, give evidence of 
a divine call are acknowledged as ministers, and allowed 
seats at the head of the meeting. Besides ministers, there 
are in the local meetings or congregations, elders of both 
sexes, who are appointed by Monthly Meetings, and who 
advise the ministers, and, if necessary, admonish them. 

Their societies or congregations are usually called meet- 
ings, and their houses of worship meeting-houses. There 
are Monthly Meetings, embracing a number of local meet- 
ings. They deal with cases of discipline, accept or dissolve 
local meetings, and are subordinate to Quarterly Meetings, 
to which they send representatives.. Quarterly Meetings 
hear appeals from Monthly Meetings, record certificates of 
ministers, and institute or dissolve Monthly Meetings. The 
highest body is the Yearly Meeting. No Quarterly Meet- 
ing can be set up without its consent. It receives and 
determines appeals from Quarterly Meetings, and issues 
advice or extends care to subordinate meetings. 

The Friends are divided into four bodies, popularly dis- 
tinguished as (1) Orthodox, (2) Hicksite, (3) Wilburite, 
and (4) Primitive. 
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I.—THE FRIENDS (ORTHODOX). 


These constitute by far the most numerous branch. In 
1887, at a General Conference held in Richmond, Ind., 
they adopted a “ Declaration of Christian Doctrine,” as an 
expression of “those fundamental doctrines of Christian 
truth that have always been professed by our branch of 
the Church of Christ.” This declaration sets forth the 
evangelical view of the Trinity, the Scriptures, the fall of 
man, justification and regeneration, the resurrection and 
the final judgment, the issues of which are eternal. In 
the article on the Holy Spirit these sentences appear: 

“ We own no principle of spiritual light, life, or holiness, 
inherent by nature in the mind or heart of man. We 
believe in no principle of spiritual light, life, or holiness, 
but the influence of the Holy Spirit of God, bestowed on 
mankind, in various measures and degrees, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

The article on public worship recognizes “the value of 
silence, not as an end, but as a means toward the attain- 
ment of the end—a silence not of listlessness or of vacant 
musing, but of holy expectation before the Lord.” 

The discipline of the Western Yearly Meeting makes as 
“ djsownable offenses,” for which members are disowned 
or excommunicated, denial of the divinity of Christ, the 
revelation of the Holy Spirit, the divine authenticity of 
the Scriptures; engaging in the liquor traffic, drunkenness, 
profanity, joining the army or encouraging war, betting, 
participating in lotteries, dishonesty, taking or administer- 
ing oaths, etc. 

Each Yearly Meeting has its own discipline, but fellow- 
ship is maintained between them by epistolary correspond- 
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ence. There is also a general agreement between them 
on the fundamentals of doctrine and discipline. The Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, which is one of the oldest, has 
a discipline incorporating various decisions and advices 
adopted since its organization in 1681. 

There are 10 Yearly Meetings, with 794 organizations, 
725 church edifices, valued at $2,795,784, and 80,655 
members. The average seating capacity of their edifices 
is 297, and their average value $3718. Halls to the num- 
ber of 90, with a seating capacity of 7085, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seating Value of Com- 
STATES, saibon Edinces) 2 CR sae 
VAVKAMSAS: ca ccs tas 5 3 500 $1,950 338 
California a cguerss II 4 1,785 14,1CO ~—-1,009 
Golorado vac k ase I I 120 300 38 
Delaware siius4 ons I I 260 11,000 122 
Dist. of Columbia . . To Fae Ree eee 19 
ELON Cate rare retest, 2 2 375 1,200 70 
GOS ee este ser areienst er 21 23 6,155 30,7005 5 2-GL5 
imcdianaten cca sel SO ai72 6 545775 325,577 25,915 
Indian Territory... 10 3 250 1,300 468 
OW mete ooo cca et ore 74 ify ROW Aer 102,632 8,146 
Kansasi aerae. eines 65 5I 14,304 7A,ATS sees 
Mowisiaha,. 2.4 -.)<- re pene Dobie pi Neneh ee an 2 66 
iy eye ee ars ares oes 23 oT 5,653 35,975 1,430 
Maryland "yye.ia). 6 6 2,025 77,800 525 
Massachusetts..... 28 28 6,370 117,700 1,560 
Michigai rs acta ct 17 16 4,550 26,500 1,433 
Milntiesota it oni 6 3 675 35,100 305 
IVEISS OU Tees nea 5 5 950 10,800 615 
INebraskal.os «sa 06s 13 8 1,354 4,800 782 
New Hampshire... Io II 2,860 8,800 413 
New Jersey........ 20 21 6,655 84,200 982 
New Yotk 5... 6 50 47“ 10;270 203,900 3,644 
North Carolina .... 47 43>. EP7Ags 36,850 4,904 
Chub hor ie ate Stes aera 95 94 31,930 202,250 10,884. 
Oklahoman. cnas. 2 2 180 1,225 108 
Oregonian wre. 7 6 2,125 10,550 766 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 








oO. (Church Seating Value of Com- 

— seubesd Sion 3. S86 oc” Log CMS op mane 
Pennsylvania ...... 39 43 13,445 1,279,700 3,490 
Rhode [sland...... II II 3,720 : 58,800 aes 
South Dakota ..... 4 2 475 1,000 266 
Miennesseein ac... <i 15 8 2,975 9,400 ==1,001 
Texas ........++5. I es | eres saan ers ceretons 120 
Vermont.......... 4 4 575 4,800 251 
Virginia .......... 7 ii 2,300 14,900 387 
West Virginia..... I I 150 400 50 
Wisconsin......... 3 2 400 1,100 154 
Potall m.6.6t ai 794 725 215,431 $2,795,784 80,655 


SUMMARY BY YEARLY MEETINGS. 


YEARLY MEETINGS. 








Baltimore ......... 17 16 5,150 PIOI,500 1,012; 
indiana Giice kates ao E770 gloom 505725 350,437 22,105 
OW AEs fevceis Osseo oc 117 100 26,429 168,532 11,391 
IGANGAS) Riiese c= 5stie 89 64 16,084 88,940 9,347 
New England ..... 72 71 18,603 221,275 4,020 
New. York. . Js.)..52. - 54 51 10,845 208,700 3,895 
North Carolina.... 62 51 20,450 46,250 5,905 
Ohio ..... eee 47 48 15,475 90,950 4,733 
Philadelphia ...... 57 62 19,535 1,366,100 4,513 
IWIESEGINI aie + «exe LOZ O2 "ees, 135 153,100 13,734 

SpOtal ta ies & 794 725 215,431 $2,795,784 80,655 


2.--THE FRIENDS (HICKSITE). 


This body of Friends is so named from Elias Hicks, a 
minister who was foremost in preaching doctrines which 
becarne a cause of separation. They object to being called 
Hicksites. Elias Hicks was born in 1748, and died in 
1830. He emphasized the principle of “ obedience to the 
light within,” and so stated the doctrines of the preéxist- 
ence, deity, incarnation, and vicarious atonement of Christ, 
of the personality of Satan, and of eternal punishment, 
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that he was charged with being more or less in sympathy 
with Unitarianism. 

Those identified with this body of Friends insist that 
Mr. Hicks’s views were “exactly those of Robert Barclay,” 
an English Friend of the seventeenth century, whose 
“Apology for the True Christian Divinity ” is still regarded 
as a fair exposition of the doctrinal views of Friends. They 
decline to make orthodox theology a test of membership. 

The separation took place in the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting in 1827, and in New York, Baltimore, Ohio, and 
Indiana in 1828. There was no separation in New England 
or North Carolina. The Genesee, in western New York, and 
the Illinois Yearly Meetings were formed many years later. 

They have 7 Yearly Meetings, with 201 organizations, 
213 church edifices, valued at $1,661,850, and 21,992 
members. The average seating capacity of their church 
edifices is 341, and their average value $7802. They oc- 
cupy 4 halls, with a seating capacity of 325. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


- Seating Value of Com- 

ipa mations ‘dices, ch, church, mun 
Delaware ......... 6 1,440 $54,500 622 
District of Columbia I I 300 50,000 40 
MMM OIS Sesto mae olan 5 4 870 4,900 440 
Indiana pwc «no 8 8 2,550 Az 100. eadeo gO 
RG Wan weeetche tas 4 orsas ate 4 4 1,300 3,800 440 
Manylind jeanne ots 17 18 5.410 133,080) 547 
Michio an Ne to: cicuis I I 100 400 25 
Nebraska (i556... 3 I 200 1,400 198 
New Jersey..... ae 123 26 9,980 183,500 2,279 
INiewieViOrk, tr ns era 45 45 13.575 BOIs85Os) es.can 
OOM ve eanae 6 eee 16 18 4,485 61,350" 1,1S7 
Pennsylvania ..... 65 74 29,158 546.700 10,001 
VAG OUTS Sie aes 7 7 3,200 13,300 506 


Wotalee scrote 201 213 72,568 $1,661,850 21,992 
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SUMMARY BY YEARLY MEETINGS. 








. Seatin Val f Com- 

Organi- Church 8 ne ee 

YEARLY MEETINGS. pas Edlifices, ae Peay Whe Hane 
Baltimore +: 0.25... 29° 30°" 10,460 $217,300". 2,797 
(GemeSeO nis a. ie teres cis 13 13 3,900 14,500 751 
UTIROIS e eyters ciontie sis 14 II 2,920 11,100 ~=—-1,301 
Pndjama... LSeieiens « 12 14 3,885 97,100 =‘1,743 
INGWy VOLE. )oc le. 2 en 36 37° 10,950 567,250 2,803 
(CUO o> alors Beene 9 9 2,500 8,850 568 
Philadelphia....... 88 99 37,923 751,750 12,029 
EOtabs Chay es 201 213 72,568 $1,661,850 21,992 


3.—THE FRIENDS (WILBURITE). 


The Wilburite Friends are thus called because John 
Wilbur, of New Engiand, was their principal leader in 
opposing Joseph J. Gurney and his teaching. They sep- 
arated from the Orthodox body in the New England 
Yearly Meeting in 1845, in the Ohio in 1854, and in the 
western Iowa and Kansas in 1877. They are very con- 
servative, and were unwilling to adopt the new methods 
devised as the church became aggressive in evangelistic 
and missionary work. They make much of the doctrine 
of the light within, holding that every man, by reason of 
the atonement, has an inward seed, or light, given him, 
which, as it is heeded, will lead him to salvation. They 
deny instantaneous conversion and the resurrection of the 
body. The controlling portion of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting hold to the views of Wilbur, though they have 
not separated from the body of the church further than to 
decline epistolary correspondence with it. They are counted 
with the Orthodox branch. 

The Wilburite Friends have 5 Yearly Meetings, with 
52 organizations, 52 church edifices, valued at $67,000, and 
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4329 members. They are represented in the States of 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island. The average seating capacity of their 
church edifices is 253, and the average value $1288. 
There are no halls. A single private house is occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








Oo oy Behurch Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. zations, Bdifices. § .C Reese 
Indiaga.:des. me «on 9 9 1,810 $8,200 489 
OWA = oe sveeet: 12 13 2,925 12,350 1,539 
ISANSASU pe erevs iclessiee 5 5 2,030 10,400 495 
Massachusetts ..... 2 2 480 3,500 28 
Ohi eee 20 20 53534 24,900 1,676 
Pennsylvania...... I I 140 650 30 
Rhode Island...... 3 2 250 7,000 72 
otabs SSecsene 52 R2» ~ 13,169 $67,000 4,329 


SUMMARY BY YEARLY MEETINGS. 


YEARLY MEETINGS, 











lOwaleeae tee vans 7 7 1,500 $7,000 714 
IaNSaS racueiria seis 5 5 2,030 10,400 495 
New England...... aa ey 730 10,500 100 
Ohio tie geceeek 24 25 6,735 30,200) 2, 4cr 
IW CSECEI fers siete oleae II Il 2,174 8,900 569 

Total whi rat 52 52 + 13,169 \ $67,000 ~ 4yga9 


4.—THE FRIENDS (PRIMITIVE). 


The Primitive Friends are in faith and practice Wilburite. 
They separated from the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting be- 
cause that body refused to correspond with the New Eng- 
land and Ohio (Wilbur) Yearly Meetings, and they do not 
affiliate with the latter because they recognize the Phila- - 
delphia meeting by ministerial visitations and by exchang- 
ing certificates of membership. 
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They have 9 organizations, 5 church edifices, valued at 
$16,700, and 232 members. They are found only in 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 
The average seating capacity of their church edifices is 
210, and the average value $3340. One hall, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 50, and 3 private houses are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Crone Chuck Seating: Value of Com- 








STATES. = Church muni- 
zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. ants. 

Massachusetts ..... 2 I 200 $1,000 14 
ew York. iia: . 2 2 400 1,700 103 
Pennsylvania...... 3 2 450 14,000 106 
Rhode Island...... 2 me ee a ef, 9 
ANC Soe 9 5 1,050 $16,700 233 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL FRIENDS. 


PREAMSAS (pop cculs acne » ge a3 500 $1,950 338 
Galiforniay.j.. <8 « II 7 1,785 14,100 1,009 
Colorado. jacca's 2's I I 120 300 38 
Welaware® ca cat. .sk.4.> 7 7 ~~ 1,700 65,500 744. 
District of Columbia. 2 I 300 50,000 59 
Wilorida tits). suite is 3 2 2 375 1,200 70 
UTE CIS os oe lous, cic oa.078 20e 2 77.025 41,660 2,455 
CANA Gens eee we che = 205 189 59,135 380,877 27,780 
Indian Territory .... 10 3 250 1,300 468 
OW Lateran deseeid'. cehe go 90 24,020 118,782 10,125 
PRANSAS ao iad Seisieicte TOU eS Ome TOSS 4 84,815 8,257 
Wouiskana: .- 2s... 4 Die oe oe othe ae eae 66 
LWIBIOAVENS, Score encore yeeros 22? tees 08S 35,975 1,430 
Wien vilatiditccc)s sysleve.s 23. 24 «867,435, 210,550) 92.072 
Massachusetts ...... B29 5310 9875050 122,200 1,602 
DV CHI am eo )5.c.s1-i015 1001704050 26,900 ~=«-:11,458 
Minnesota.......... 6 3 675 35,100 305 
IVEISSOURIG i oie clever amie 5 5 950 10,800 615 
Nebtaskai?. ciic.s,++ 1G 99 © 1,554 6,200 980 
New Hampshire .... Io II 2,860 8,800 413 
iNew, Jersey: =< -</00!- 43 47 16,635 275. 700m a3; 208 
ING Wiyl OL Kei .cs 2 aiencteroka 97 94 24,245 767,450 7,078 
North Carolina ..... AT ABS 17,475 36,850 4,904 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL FRIENDS.—Continued. 


” Seating Value of Com- 

ee salons. eliices. ch, gchumeh muni 
ONO Gres eee tee 131 132 41,949 $288,500 13,747 
Oklahoman ner ceer 2 2 180 1,225 108 
Oregon esaodasne a 6 2,125 10,550 766 
Pennsylvania ....... 108 120 43,193 1,841.050 13,627 
Rhode Island....... 16.013, 035970 65,800 698 
South Dakota ...... 4 2 475 1,000 266 
Whenmessceac 5. - 15 Saee2507,5 9,400 1,001 
EEX AS gem tetole, ots os Dc eee ee Cee 120 
WiermiOnt yt cncc's cers esi 4 4 575 4,800 251 
WAT GINA aroun aro core 14 14 5,500 28,200 893 
West Virginia ...... I I 150 400 50 
WISCONSIN fea. sists 3 2 400 1,100 154 
eVotall ecmettersne50 1,056 995 302,218 $4,541,334 107,208 


CHAPTER XXII. 
FRIENDS OF THE TEMPLE. 


THIS is a small body which had its origin in Wiirtem- 
burg, Germany, upward of fifty years ago. It is variously 
called Temple Society, Friends of the Temple, ‘f Hoffmann- 
ites.” The Rev. Christopher Hoffmann, president of the 
Temple colonies in Palestine, and author of most of its 
standard literature, appears to be its chief leader. 

The Friends of the Temple have for their great object 
the gathering of the people of God in Palestine. To this 
end they constitute Temples, i.e., spiritual communities, in 
various countries, and these assist in the construction of 
the Temple in the Holy Land, which is to become a center 
for regenerated humanity. They believe in the power 
of God which raised Christ from the dead, to build up a 
“spiritual house, a holy priesthood,” and without formu- 
lating their doctrines declare their full acceptance of the 
Scriptures, of the law of Moses as well as the Gospel of 
Christ. They believe that all the prophecies will be fulfilled, 
and that as Christ came to work out the fulfillment, that 
should also be the mission of his followers. The chief task 
of the Temple Society is to secure the spiritual develop- 
ment of its members, who are under the oversight of presi- 
dents and other officers, and meet for worship on Sundays 
and on special occasions. No regulations have been adopted 
concerning baptism and the Lord’s Supper, individual con- 
victions being allowed full play. 
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In 1874 the Temple Society established four colonies in 
Palestine—at Joppa, Sharon, Haifa, and Jerusalem. The 
cost of these colonies has been met in large part by volun- 


tary contributions. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. oe ae Ca- Church muni- 

; ee pacity. Property. cants. 
Kansas ..... Seah bye 200 $800 55 
New Yorks. 0.3.5... 950 14,500 285 





1,150 $15,300. 340 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


THIs is a body of scattered congregations, with a center 
in Cincinnati. Some of its churches are a century old, and 
some are quite new. The German language is almost 
exclusively spoken. In theology it is very liberal, ration- 
alistic views generally prevailing. It has no synodical 
organization, but there are non-ecclesiastical associations, 
or vereine, of ministers. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seatin, Value of Com- 
STATES. Organi- Ss Cas Church muni- 
Fe EC ee rarity Property. cants. 





PINOT sos e 8% 2 2 800 $16,000 936 
Indiana. 2 ites da.s yer: 7 3,270 54,150 1,886 
IentUCkK Vi ha ss «> 3 2 2,100 51,000; “1;250 
(ouisiana.4o5.. 4 es I I 1,000 40,000 3,500 
WEHSSOUNL “agiera es 5.000 2 2 2,600 70,000 ~=+1,700 
Nebraska oo... -> I I 200 5,000 40 
OHIO Mien sae cae cos 22 23 Ls O50 438,800 11,793 
Pennsylvania...... 9 fe) 6,655 439,000 12,287 
BOX AST oyehetacs cra daiae 2 2 1,000 10,500 1,050 
West Virginia..... 2 2 1,700 63,000 =-:1,915 

otal eevasases 152 52 38, 1%57) wl, 1o7 sho aor eG 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD. 


THE German Evangelical Synod of North America rep- 
resents in this country the State church of Prussia, which 
is a union of Lutheran and Reformed elements. The 
first ecclesiastical organization was formed October 15, 
1840, at a meeting held at Gravois Settlement, in Missouri, 
by six evangelical ministers. Out of the principles then 
agreed upon the constitution of the Synod has been grad- 
ually developed. In 1850 the Society formed in Missouri 
and the German Evangelical Society of Ohio, formed in 
1850, united. To this union there was a further addition 
in 1860, when the United Evangelical Society of the East 
was consolidated with it. In 1872 two other bodies—the 
Evangelical Synod of the Northwest and the United 
Evangelical Synod of the East—entered and completed 
the union. All were kindred bodies, holding the same 
doctrines and governed by the same ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples. 

The Synod accepts the Bible as the only rule of faith 
and practice, holding to the Augsburg Confession, Luther’s 
Catechism, and the Heidelberg Catechism, in so far as 
they agree with one another, as correct interpretations of 
it. Concerning those points on which these symbols do 
not agree the Synod stands upon the Scripture passages 


relating to them, and allows liberty of conscience. 
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The church is divided into districts, of which there are 
fifteen. They correspond as nearly as possible to synods 
in the Lutheran Church. A General Conference repre- 
senting the whole church meets once every three years. 
It is composed of the presidents of the districts, and of 
delegates, clerical and lay, in the proportion of one for 
every nine ministers and one for every nine churches. 

Since 1872, when the union of the various Evangelical 
Societies was completed, the church has grown rapidly. 
It had then 219 organizations and 8032 communicants. 
Now it has 870 organizations and 187,432 communicants 
—the organizations having been multiplied by 4 in this 
period of eighteen years, and the communicants by 23. 
It is represented in twenty-two States, being strongest in 
Illinois, 37,138; Ohio, 31,617; Missouri, 25,676; and 
New York, 17,409. 

The average seating capacity of its church edifices is 
313, and the average value $5878. It also holds meet- 
ings in 83 halls, which have a seating capacity of 5970. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


e Seating Value of Com- 

Beer eres Mie, ee ee 
Californias... <.:. 4 4 618 $8,460 315 
ColoiadOse suri. +72 2 I 250 18,000 135 
MBNOISs ancde sok ess 164 155 47,081 813,450 37,138 
NGIAN A: sess sa etc s 9% 75 7p 22,085 337,060 15,274 
WOWainne sevesre cls cele 59 43 eI. ATs 110,300 6,902 
IRGTSETS “G6 Oto meee 28 19% 3,794 S77 5Ome 2,053 
IREONEUCK YA veraiates) «18's II 10 5,525 137,400 4,912 
Louisiana ..:.%)..>% 3 3 1,550 26,450 1,250 
Maryland’ 5..2..-. .12 II 6,300 223,500 4,405 
IM Wel NEE ee Cena 50 43 A, 710 242,450 10,926 
IMinnesotaaae.ns 53 40 9,072 97,900 5,567 
AVEISS OURS Merete ou ae OAS) Agena tC 22 575,050 25,076 


Nebraska, 33 oe. «<5. 23 19 3,290 43,500 2,142 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 








- Seating Value of Com- 

ie vals, Edces, Chay, yghweh, © mun 
New Jersey. 2.502% 5 2 1,190 39,000 1,890 
NIG WIRY Oban. nie oin 50 49 21,160 681,570 17,409 
North Dakota ..... 5 3 600 3,300 440 
Ohio che cies 107 106 41,019 836,200 31,617 
Pennsylvania...... 12 12 5,070 132,150 5293 
PEXAS eves vis c tye Sos 19 14 2,380 36,300 1,864 
Wanciniawen., set aa cs I I 700 30,000 700 
West Virginia ..... 2 I 216 800 114 
Wisconsin......... 63 58 14,686 182,700 11,410 
FL otal rae ase 870 ©=—-785-S-245,781 $4,614,490 187,432 


SUMMARY BY DISTRICTS. 


DISTRICTS. 
AU AMUC oe « we see 26 23. 11,490 $380,650 9,825 
Indiana re secs: 80 79 31,890 724,600 25,444 
LOWal Minnesota ie 65 49 12,973 127,625 7,885 
Kansas 5 neice one 32 2234 4,254 57,250 2,248 
Michigan in. soe 73 66 21,180 332,410) 155037 
Minnesota, 55 2c... 59 44 9,842 101,700 6,127 
IMASSOUTL. eetetenee ore 93 87% 25,030 424,650 21,566 
Nebraska ween: 0-4 21 17 3,080 42,000 2,082 
INewaViorksc..)ce- 48 48 20,680 639,070 17,284 
North Illinois...... 83 79 26,340 511,675 22,814 
OOP ga densities 95 93 33,645 582,000 23,875 
South Illinois...... 81 70 - 21,675 318,900 =15,216 
UCAS. wy asnactee eis 19 14 2,380 36,300 1,864 
West Missouri..... 33 30 6,810 153,460 3,975 
WISCONSIN «net. «s 62 by %4;516 182,200 11,290 








LOCAL wiaae tee 870 §=—- 785 —S 245,781 $4,614,490 187,432 


CHAPTER. XXV. 
THE JEWS. 


THE first company of Jews in this country came from 
Brazil in 1654. The first synagogue was established in 
Mill Street, New York City, now known as Broad Street. 
It was called the Shearith Israel (Remnant of Israel), and 
the society is still in active existence, occupying a building 
on West Nineteenth Street. As according to custom ten 
males above the age of thirteen can form a Jewish congre- 
gation, it is quite probable that there was Jewish worship 
before the first synagogue was opened, although it was 
doubtless conducted with some secrecy, as a petition to the 
authorities of New Amsterdam in 1685 for the privilege 
of exercising the rites of the Jewish religion was denied. 
“No public worship,” so ran the reply, “is tolerated by 
act of assembly but to those that profess faith in Christ.” 
Later some of the Jews in New York removed to New- 
port, R.I., and there held regular services, securing in 
1763 a synagogue, to which the chief contributors were 
sons of the minister of the congregation, the Rev. Isaac 
Touro. One of these sons, Abraham Touro, gave $10,000 
for the completion of the Bunker Hill monument. Jewish 
congregations were organized in Savannah, Ga., in 1733; 
in Lancaster, Pa. in 1776; in Philadelphia in 1780 and 
1782; and in Charleston, S. C., in 1791. Of these con- 
gregations those in the South and one of those in Phila- 
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delphia used the ritual of the Portuguese Jews, the others 
that of the German Jews. 

The Jews of America have no religious head. Each 
congregation is autonomous, and responsible to its mem- 
bers only. It is said that an effort in New York to bring 
the Orthodox congregations under the care of a chief 
rabbi is not wholly satisfactory. 

The statistics of Jewish congregations are not frequently 
or periodically gathered, as is the custom of most religious 
denominations; but twice at least in the last forty years 
efforts have been made co ascertain the number of Jewish 
congregations in the United States, once in 1854 and again 
in 1880. According to the earlier report there were in 
1854 97 regularly organized congregations, of which 30 
were in the State of New York. The latter count was 
made under the auspices of the Board of Delegates of 
American Israelites and the Union of Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, and it required several years to complete the com- 
pilation. The results, which ‘have been regarded as quite 
accurate, indicated the existence of 270 congregations, 
with 12,546 members, or about 50,000 communicants. 
The value of the real estate held by the congregations 
was returned at $4,706,700, with other property aggre- 
gating $1,497,878, or a total of $6,204,578, exclusive of 
burying-grounds. 

The tables presented herewith show that there are 533 
congregations of Orthodox and Reformed Jews, with 130,- 
496 communicants. It should be noted that in Jewish 
congregations the head of a family only is counted. The 
members of the family are represented by one person. 
The number given as communicants, therefore, does not 
indicate the number of members of a synagogue. Mem- 
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bers of families may, on attaining their majority, rent a 
pew and be counted as a member of a synagogue or tem- 
ple, but they seldom do so until they have a household of 
their own. 


“1.—THE ORTHODOX JEWS. 


There are two branches or schools of thought in the 
Jewish religion, commonly designated the Orthodox and 
the Reformed. The attempt is here made to tabulate the 
statistics in accordance with this classification. It is diffi- 
cult, however, in some cases to know how to draw the 
lines. Under the above heading those congregations are 
embraced which adhere to the ancient rites and ceremo- 
nies, observing the Bible as expounded and expanded by 
the prophets and rabbis. The Orthodox Jews accept the 
Schulchan Aruch as authoritative in all its requirements. 
It is a codification, made by Rabbi Joseph Karo in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, of the laws and ceremo- 
nies expounded by the rabbis of the Talmud and handed 
down from generation to generation by tradition. It pro- 
vides for the minutest details of Jewish life, and those who 
accept it consider it as binding as the law of Moses itself. 
Halls to the number of 193, with a seating capacity of 
24,847, are occupied as places of worship. The average 
seating capacity of the churches is 384, and the average 
value $22,967. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 


stars. Orgeni- Church SQ Gite mun 

pacity. Property. cants. 

NVabai ice ceive +> a ees ON nee 325 
California. 2 os. c.0,. 7 5 2,225 $93,000 2,344 
Goloradow..ne. x6 a5 4 3 800 25.500 662 
Connecticut ....... Geet 500 12,000 926 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 











. Seating Value of Com- 

earns, aos ales. pac, ape. nts 
District of Columbia I I 75 $2,000 40 
Georgian ares 3 I 200 8,000 240 
Tinoisss § 22. sche 12 4 2,175 121,500 4,405 
Indiana mera... 0 8 3 650 6,500 1,299 
lGwalles sort es i PRE ota ahi’ gtr Muti hae Ac 50 
Kansass,fenieaee we 4 I 260 12,000 403 
Kentucky ony viaus. © 2 I 175 1,500 200 
Mowlsianarereeee nae 8 2 575 20,000 629 
Maryland ......... 3 3 1,200 43,000 775 
Massachusetts ..... 7 4 1,775 110,500 1,201 
Michican’. 2.4. « 6 5 2,150 36,000 2,150 
Minnesota ........ 3 I 400 25,000 750 
IMIISSOUPI ceo eaisc-ts - 8 2 1,100 58,000 =: 1,432 
Miontana te crocs I EP ta esses 140 
Nebraska Wsnis-.. 4 I 100 5,500 550 
ING Wal CESCVin eis rie. 19 10 2,575 44,300 2,521 
ING WHY Of euros jee 152 44 21,245 1,919,500 29,064 
North Carolina .... I I 180 6,500 73 
North Dakota ..... RET pea ers Mest tir 30 
Ohlone ace te aan 17 6 2,790 67,000 2,313 
Oxecone weer 2 I 350 16,000 475 
Pennsylvania ...... T7913 2,862 116,250 2,447 
Rhode Island...... 9) I 200 20,000 685 
Tennessee ........ 4 3 1,456 8,500 425 
ER eXAS Ui yarem erert a: | nan PING RoE SAPS, Oe 65 
Wis ato. Gano anne EO eve. OP Aa ae ee eee 44 
WaAnCiNia vets eda: 4 3 675 17,000 493 
Washington ....... DP ie Oe cans ear ene 150 
Wisconsin......... 4 2 150 7,000 291 
PrOval ee ok pics 316 122 46,837 $2,802,050 57,597 


2.—THE REFORMED JEWS. 


Under this classification are included all Jewish congre- 
gations which do not recognize as absolute the authority 
of the Schulchan Aruch. In some cases the departure 
from orthodoxy is slight, as in worshiping with the hat off, 
the mingling of the sexes in the synagogue or temple, and 
the introduction of the organ and female choir. ‘There 
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are 38 halls, with a seating capacity of 6360, occupied as 
places of worship. The average seating capacity of the 
edifices is 516, and their average value $38,839, which 


is unequaled. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. - Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. Dies Eats OP 8) oeenpeee 
PATI: 2 osc enin x 7 5 3,050 $103.500 2,843 
NER ANSAS Giyqevicn ss! < 5 5 1,450 44,000 744. 
California amp. <n os 8 7 3,150 303,000 3,835 
ColoradOsc.r.. - I I 600 50,000 400 
Gonmecticut*.-..- ..- 2, 2 850 75,000 695 
District of Columbia 1 I goo 40,000 936 
EAOTICAL ¢ yenctosstaxsal< « 2 2 318 13,500 147 
(Georpias..)- sa: + 6 6 2,900 151,000 1,846 
PUROIS. Sie breed se l= 12 II 6,645 465,000 5,766 
WC ANG A rice «os 15 13 4,050 160,000 2,318 
HONE): be Ae cca purse 5 4 1,160 58,000 487 
REAMIGAS! |. cpovs e05 6 o> = 2 Sie” Ps | we epee 83 
Wentuckye...2-+-- 5 4 850 16,000 755 
NEQUISIAN AS feiss. 5 +s 5 4 2,875 255,000 2,745 
Maryland ......... 9 6 3,900 223,500 2,800 
Massachusetts ..... 2 2 2,440 135,000 1,300 
Michigan.........-. 4 4 1,900 118,000 =—_1,543 
Minnesota ........ 2 2 724 45,000 674 
Mississippi ..... neo 5 1,750 64,000 1,370 
IMISSGOUNL tape! >=! > « 9 6 3,033 - 183,800 3,018 
Nebraska ......... 2 I 500 15,000 512 
New Jersey........ 5 4 2,420 124,000 1,755 
New Mexico....... I OS ie ee ee sis tenet 50 
Ne Me WOK Ko. fe cs 27, 2k, 02/7 2,395,700 16,743 
North Carolina.... 3 I 400 30,000 313 
OO Rye eer ets == 17 13 7,020 636,225 6,576 
Oregon 2.5.5... I I 850 80,000 690 
Pennsylvania ...... 18 15 7,980 552,500 5,582 
Rhode Island...... 2 I 420 25,000 225 
Suto Carolina sc.. 25) a 850 78,000 800 
ibemnessee)....>--- 5 4 2,950 106,000 1,335 
Pe xasin wesw hc Io 8 2,380 182,000 1,929 
NUjter wees cuertit dsts re: I I 750 40,000 100 
Wir PiDIa ecient. +--+ 7 6 1,875 70,500 694 
West Virginia..... 3 2 650 9,000 350 
WVASCONSIN .ia4. =<.) - 4 4 1,880: 105,000 940 
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92,397 6,952,225, 72,899, 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL JEWS. 


Chur Seating Value of Com- 

Aye mans, Biiioss Ch, piumeh = um 
Alabaina uence sc 8 5 3,050 $103,500 3,168 
PATKANSAS syle wa 5 5° ~6©1,450 44,000 744 
Californias ees 15 12 53375 396,000 6,179 
Colorados saa cn). 5 4 1,400 75,500 1,062 
Connecticut yo... 8 3 1,350 87,000 1,621 
District of Columbia 2 2 975 42,000 976 
lOridase. see ok & 2 2 318 13,500 147 
Georciawee cos... 9 7 3,100 159,000 2,086 
MAM Ols pevaee ew Sec 2 24 15 8,820 586,500 10,171 
Mridianiat. rari oer DA 16 4,700 166,500 3,617 
WOW At scre sractee. deere 6 4 1,160 58,000 - 537 
ICANSAS) 2) csis «sis 6 I 260 12,000 486 
KMentuckyriqeen one: 7 5 1,025 17,500 955 
ouisianaes ce a. 13 6 3,450 275,000 3,374 
Maryland caren a. « ¢ 12 9 5,100 266,500 35575 
Massachusetts ..... 9 6 4,215 245,500 2,501 
Michiganto.ecc.ss 10 9 4,050 154,000 3,693 
Minnesotasecca.o: 4 5 3 1,124 70,000 1,424 
Mississippi ........ 6 5 1,750 64,000 1,370 
INIISSOUTIO. fe ac oe we 7 8 4,133 241,800 4,450 
NMontanactereoes. & I as oe tee lee Teg eee 140 
Nebraska cis ws 6 2 600 20,500 1,062 
INewslersey..-es os. - ZA TA! 4,995 168,300 4,276 
New Mexico? sj... . - I tk saad Sateen 50 
NeW Y OF Kapy-ye.0 2 ames 179 69 40,172 4,315,200 45,807 
North Carolina .... 4 2 580 36,500 386 
North Dakota ..... I LOE nk aloe Pee ee 30 
OhiOm Gare. cei s crus 34 19 9;810 703,225 8,889 
ORCSON GE organ cts os 3 z 1,200 96,000 1,165 
Pennsylvania ...... 35 28 10,842 668,750 8,029 
Rhode Island...... 5 2 620 45,000 gio 
South Carolina .... 3 3 850 78,000 800 
LESATNEETES 5.5 aol 9 7 4.400 114,500 1,760 
MORAG iaiaerta cna cone II 8 2,380 182,000 1,994. 
Rtahin acticin ae I I 750 40,000 100 
WiErMONE. so.. banenee I ts ae See Soe 5 44 
WAG OMNIA ices wack II 9 2,550 87,500 1,187 
Washington....... I <6, | SINE See et Seen ae 150 
West Virginia ..... 3 2 650 9,000 350 
WioSCONSIN Satesay cars = 8 6 2,030 112,000 1,231 


—_—_—_———_-  —_——__ —— ——___ 


f Wal) MUR ieee 533 301 139,234 $9,754,275 130,496 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 


THE Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints is of 
American origin. It was founded in 1830 by Joseph 
Smith, its first Prophet. He was born in Sharon, Vt., in 
1805, removing to Palmyra, N. Y., ten years later. Be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and fifteen he began earnestly 
to inquire how he could with certainty save his soul, and 
how he might ascertain which one of the many denomina- 
tions was the true Church of Christ. While thus seeking 
he had a vision of a great light, and two “ glorious person- 
ages” appeared and informed him that his sins were for- 
given, and instructed him in the doctrine of the one true 
religion, which was not, he was told, represented by any 
of the existing churches. Another vision was granted him 
in 1823, when an “angel of the Lord” appeared and told 
him that the preparatory work for the second coming of 
Christ was soon to begin, and that he was to be chosen to 
bring about some of the purposes of the coming dispensa- 
tion. The vision was frequently renewed. By the direc- 
tions received in one of them he was enabled to obtain the 
sacred records, which have since been known as the “ Book 
of Mormon.” These records were received, it is stated, 
in 1827. They were “engraved on plates which had - 
the appearance of gold,” and these plates were “ filled on 


both sides” with words in reformed Egyptian characters. 
165 
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Having become the subject of persecution on account of 
the visions, he fled to Pennsylvania, and translated, “by 
the gift and power of God,” the records which had been 
miraculously delivered to him. The Book of Mormon 
claims to give a history of ancient America, from a settle- 
ment by a colony who came from the Tower of Babel, at 
the confusion of tongues. 

An angel appeared in 1829, it is stated, to Joseph Smith 
and Oliver Cowdery and ordained them as priests of the 
order of Aaron and directed them to baptize each other. 
In 1830 a church was organized at Fayette, Seneca County, 
N. Y. The new gospel was preached, miracles were an- 
nounced as an attestation of the new faith, and mission- 
aries were sent out, among whom Brigham Young, Sidney 
Rigdon, and the Pratt brothers—Parley P. and Orson—were 
prominent. Churches were established in several States. 
In 1831 the headquarters of the denomination were re- 
moved west to Kirtland, O., and a colony was formed in 
Jackson County, Mo. After having been driven out of 
Missouri, a settlement was made at Nauvoo, Ill., wherea 
large temple was erected and where the headquarters of 
the church were fixed. In 1843 Joseph Smith announced 
a revelation in favor of the celestial order of marriage 
including polygamy. In disturbances which subsequently 
arose he was shot and killed by a mob, June 27, 1844, at 
Carthage, Ill, and Brigham Young became his successor 
as Prophet. In 1846 and 1847 there was a general migra- 
tion from Illinois to Salt Lake, the present headquarters of 
the church. 

There are two divisions—the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, and the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 
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I.—T HE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS. 


Those who migrated to Salt Lake devised a system for 
active propagation of the doctrines of the Book of Mormon 
and subsequent revelations, and their numbers increased 
steadily. The “celestial law of marriage’ was openly 
practiced after 1852, when it was promulgated. After the 
death of Brigham Young, August, 1877, John Taylor suc- 
ceeded as president of the church. In 1890 Wilford Wood- 
ruff, the successor of John Taylor as “seer, revelator, and 
first president,’ announced a revelation prohibiting the 
contracting of further polygamous marriages. 

The chief points of the doctrinal belief of the Latter-Day 
Saints, as stated by President Wilford Woodruff, are in 
substance: God exists as a Trinity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; men are to be punished for actual sins, and 
not for the transgression of Adam; salvation is for all men, 
through the atonement of Christ, by obedience to the laws 
and ordinances of the gospel; these ordinances are faith, 
repentance, baptism by immersion for the remission of sins, 
and the laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost ; 
men are called of God to the ministry by prophecy and 
the laying on of hands by those in authority; there is the 
gift of tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, healing, and 
interpretation of tongues; the Bible is the Word of God, so 
far as it is translated correctly, also the Book of Mormon; 
God has revealed much and has much yet to reveal; there 
is to be a literal gathering of Israel and the restoration of the 
ten tribes; Zion is to be built on this continent; Christ will 
reign personally upon the earth, which is to be renewed. 

The organization of the church includes features of both 
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the Jewish and Christian systems. There are two orders 
of the priesthood, the Melchizedek or higher, and the 
Aaronic or lesser. The first embraces apostles, patriarchs, 
high-priests, seventies, and elders, and has charge over all 
the spiritual interests of the church, preaching, baptizing, 
laying on of hands for confirmation and ordination, healing, 
blessing, administering the Lord’s Supper, and officiating 
in all the ordinances. The Aaronic priesthood, including 
bishops, priests, teachers, and deacons, administers, under 
the direction of the Melchizedek priesthood, the outward 
ordinances and temporal affairs. In organization for church 
government the place of the ordinary parish is taken by 
the ward. Each ward has its meeting-house and bishop, 
and two counselors. A number of wards constitute a stake 
of Zion. At the head of each stake or district is a presi- 
dent and two counselors, who are high-priests, and a coun- 
cil of twelve high-priests who sit as a court in church 
matters. There is a general conference which meets in 
April and October of each year for the management of 
the general affairs of the church. The missionaries and 
preachers are organized into seventies. Each seventy has 
seven presidents, and is under the direction of the Twelve 
Apostles. The highest officers are those of the First Pres- 
idency, which has supreme authority, and are elected by 
the whole church. 

The chief strength of the church is in Utah, but it also 
has organizations in twenty-two States and Territories. 
There are in all 425 organizations, 266 church edifices, 
valued at $825,506, and 144,352 communicants. The 
average seating capacity of the edifices is 346, and their 
average value $3103; 178 halls, etc., with a seating capac- 
ity of 28,310, are occupied. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church Seating Value of Com. 








St ALES zations. Edifices. pa es moe # a core 
Atabamalsse's ce usa 2 a: MAH yin eae ros 166 
PATIZOM AN ett ais ois 27 16 4,815 $26,400 6,500 
WoloradOy ies. Gi ne Q 3 1,380 E200 mn InOLO 
GeGrPias..: 2 sii. I os MEE cae Ane Boma 175 
Tdahowr-. oo. ar ee 02 48 11,682 45.560 14,816 
[hakeb eh ots ken @eaieiaieeraetae I Se ik teste oe Aan o. 8 14 
ISAMSAS IH ters laps seicr Dies, Kiem 0 Contatti, we LPP 34 
ISEntuck yin so) esieis Tey a toe ek dh ete ce 199 
Maryland fo. ene: Oy 0 et, Ce ue oie } 58 
Mississippi ........ DP ey ae sec ae hte Se 123 
INevadarie: aiiacke a 5 ba Masts ee ol hd mt 417 
INewaIMexicogs.... -: 5 2 300 1,430 453 
iNew 2 WORK: 2. chs sinc s 2 Re 1a ete, RS A 56 
North Carolina .... Ty bet ety os es Ce eee, 108 
Pennsylvania...... Bn ee, © eae 44 
South Carolina .... TAY. aces tee. Oo lee eee ee 203 
PRENMNESSCC ns etcsisis6 2 ee Aa) ae Fak UNS? 134 
ita eros sees 293) AQI | 725375 733,216 117,640 
VAT OUNIA, fe sce Sasi I Siig hele ie ok aha 137 
West Virginia .... Die tits bal cidis ke tie wake gara ce 81 
Wisconsin ........ I Se Ls Be be sce etos 32 
\ WANG Sia sates area 8 6 1,550 LT, /OOmmnas oo 

eOualat ner a ts 425 266 92,102 $825,506 144,352 
SUMMARY BY STAKES. 
STAKES. 
Bannock sau. ssje ons 20 18 4,420 $9,720 4,343 
Beate ake gmc «toate 25 15 3,660 17,350 4.986 
IBEAV ET jar fer ein scsi 6 5 1,395 25,100 1,342 
i3toyoal (els ras ae Ghote 14 6 1,750 20.7500) 3008 
GACH EM cts ons. ores 23 21 7,920 87,000 6,962 
Cassia reais cles i dies 6 4 622 740 1,377 
Davison... <5. 10 9 4,700 36,500 4,686 
DiS) Beeee oan cne 9 I 125 11,475 1,968 
[fCEl oy ay Seneca noe 6 5 1,800 19,661 3,190 
ASSTU AUD forage and Bisiay ths ces 8 I 300 L;4001 8-2, 10% 
Malady. iis cn ce 9 9 2,050 TOS OMe ey 3 17 
Maricopass. cease 5 Paden ae 4,800 1,785 
iil ari herpes * 8 3 1,325 T1,000)- =. 25315 
MOE OAT ie © coisa oe 9 3 950 3,200 1,479 
Oneida isch seis «chen. 15 10 2,940 21,600 4,445 
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SUMMARY BY STAKES.—Continued. 








: Seating Value of Com- 

— rains, aioe, CS LRN ore 
Pancuitehs. cals... 8 8 1,750 $11,750 1,786 
PAaTOWAN wares sce sons 5 5 1,950 17,700 2,251 
Saint George...... 24 8 1,650 4,150 3,086 
Dalnt ODM see. 7 4 625 1,980 1,413 
Saint Joseph ...... 9 7 2,540 9,050 2,067 
Dalttake mere HCY 9) ehein « a eeyropuls 222,694 23,428 
Sails) Waters, beicr ans 7 5 1,080 6,000 ,829 
Saree uisme acseracte oe 2 2 1,100 5,700 1,454 
Sanpetewere eu «4 16 14% 7,760 56,980 12,713 
Sevietectnn nett sa 19 8% 2,850 19,665 5,226 
Snowilake.2.... 5s 8 6 1,800 11,000 1,478 
SUMIMMUE Hers pais elerser 15 if) 5,200 28,350 2,611 
Mooelese: fas ca ear 7 6 1,575 13,266 1,974 
Wintariee Asis ce 6 I 500 800 1,588 
tal et acea totes es 27 18 7,050 69,450 19,240 
Wasatch ee jcn crs 6 5 2,900 7,700 35370 
IWieDein seamen cae 21 10 4,800 OI{125) 1.358 

MISSIONS. 

Northern States.... 10 aa Garstatare ee err 352 
Southern States.... 12 So en eas hera le cs ane 1,277 
Cotales es 425 266 92,102 $825,506 144,352 


2.—THE REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 


Like the Mormons of Utah, the members of this organ- 
ization, sometimes called Nonpolygamous Mormons, trace 
their origin back to the movement begun by Joseph Smith 
in 1830. They claim to represent this movement and to 
be true to the principles and doctrines proclaimed by him, 
and insist that those who followed Brigham Young were 
led away from the truth into error. They deny that the 
revelation concerning polygamy which was communicated 
to.the church in Salt Lake City in 1852 by Brigham 
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Young was genuine, and declare that the true successor 
to Joseph Smith in the presidency of the church was not 
Brigham Young, but Joseph Smith’s eldest son, Joseph. 
It is said that none of the members of the family of the 
first Prophet have united with the Utah branch, but all 
have become members of the Reorganized Church. 

The first conference was held in 1852, and it was then 
that the leadership of Brigham Young, James J. Strang, 
Sidney Rigdon, and others was disowned and the society 
organized. Its headquarters are at Lamoni, Ia., where it 
has a large publishing-house. 

The Reorganized Church accepts three books as of 
divine origin: first, the Bible; second, the Book of Mor- 
mon; third, the Book of Covenants. The latter consists 
of the revelations given to the church in the present cent- 
ury as a guide in church government. The Book of 
Mormon is accepted as a history of the ancient inhabitants 
of America and the revelation given them by God, begin- 
ning at a period two thousand years before Christ and con- 
tinuing until four hundred years after Christ. In doctrine 
they adhere to the Trinity, to the atonement by Jesus 
Christ, to the resurrection of the dead, to the second com- 
ing of Christ, and to the eternal judgment, believing that 
each individual will receive reward or punishment in strict 
measure according to the good or evil deeds done in life. 
They hold that men are to be saved by faith in God and 
Christ, by forsaking sin, by immersion for the remission 
of sin, and by the laying on of hands. They believe that 
revelations of God are still given by the Holy Spirit for 
the guidance of the church, and that the gifts, blessings, 
and powers of the Holy Spirit in Bible times are continual. 
Their order of church government is such as they find 
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authority for in the New Testament and such as they 
understand that the Apostolic Church observed. It in- 
cludes the presidency, consisting, when full, of three per- 
sons, which has jurisdiction over the whole church as its 
chief presiding authority; twelve apostles, whose special 
duty is to take charge of all missionary work abroad; one 
or more quorums of seventy, who are set apart from the 
body of elders and assist the apostles; high-priests, who 
have charge over States and districts; priests or pastors, 
teachers and deacons, and bishops, of whom three are set 
at the head of the business affairs of the church. Other 
bishops and agents assist in collecting the tithes. As to 
marriage, they believe that it is ordained of God, and that 
there should be but one companion for man or woman in 
wedlock until the contract is broken by death or transgres- 
sion. They characterize the doctrine of polygamy or plural 
wives as an abomination. 

The Reorganized Church is represented in thirty-six 
States and three Territories, including that of Utah. It 
returns 21,773 members, of whom 5303 are in Iowa. The 
next largest number, 3189, is in Missouri; Illinois has 
1909, Michigan 1540, and California 1396. Meetings are 
held in 254 halls, etc., with a seating capacity of 15,370. 
The value of the church property is $226,285, which in- 
dicates an average valuation of $1847. The average seat- 
ing capacity is 251. The church is not fully organized 
into districts. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church Seating Value of Com- 


ES zations, Edifices. pai oy. oe ER 
flabama we. as cy 12 2 300 $350 426 
IANIEANISAS 4. foley 5100 = I SE Goede Breen cn 60 
Galifornial: 20s ci. 28 7 1,700 14,400 1,396 
Coforada:. soso. os. 5 I 200 2,000 122 
Connecticut 3°... .- i try Moqhahntee Vy meee 8 
BIGTIG As oh, 5iote ass 0 9 he Ler acre 257 
Wanner cis oma Ae 7 om W or tk sae treiee 156 
BHMOIS. oo 4 va es 3 5 52 Te Ss 500 19,200 1,909 
Indiana jer oe). 13 2 900 1,800 366 
Indian Territory ... 2 See pack oe) Mee ee: 46 
LOW cise ntegtates ose > = Fo py Cepyis 44,985 5303 
RGANSAS To) qtoreaste e+ 25 4 800 3,300 1,072 
SMU CK arc ccs es I I 200 1,500 50 
TNUBIIRES ee Seaeeeicars 14 2 475 1,800 442 
Maryland 25.3... <2 SAM EATS we © ReGen. 17 
Massachusetts ..... 8 5 2,050 11,500 457 
Michigan @jy.%..'f2. < 33 6 1,750 4,325 1,540 
Minnesota w... .. 6s. 4 Ad ol hts ol cpas ie Be tea es as 224 
Mississippi .......- 2 I 100 150 74. 
IMISSOUEL Gros wee 2 - 42 18 5,000 58,650 3,189 
Montana.......... 2 2 400 1,500 122 
INepraskal denice + = - 20 7 1,060 7,500 1,058 
Nevada ccd. <. ex 4 es ces en me are 108 
Wews Jersey... 1.7 I ee ease) ech Sate 21 
New Mexico). ..c4 ». ee Bet) ROR Dicer 3 
INGWHY Ofer scs..: <. « 2 - Syria bs ae 102 
ORO gota depicts. cas 18 6 3,050 43,000 678 
OVENS ee chore apn 3 Re) Pit a Cea 95 
Pennsylvania ...... 10 I 300 1,000 373 
Rhode Island...... 3 I 150 800 233 
South eMakotan. ..,.. URS & gmt ha Oa ees"s a 83 
Tennessee ...2.... 3 3 275 325 64 
TROXAS TED tele neae oxo 12 6 1,025 1,900 437 
NOGA gee cts cys a osere 14 I 150 3,700 561 
WALOIMIAM tos oe oes I AE Ae rae eevee. 34 
Washington....... I A ys Ma teeorr 34. 
West Virginia ..... 10 I 300 1,400 325 
Wisconsiny 9.5... 6 3 320 1,200 309 
WWiyOmMIn e221 eM BIE Phe We eed 14 








‘POtALL nares i 431 122 30,790 $226,285 21,773 
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The two branches of Latter-Day Saints aggregate 856 
organizations, 388 church edifices, with a seating capacity 
of 122,892, and a value of $1,051,791, and 166,125 com- 
municants. Of the latter 118,201 are in Utah, and the 
next largest number, 14,972, in Idaho. 


CHAPTER’ XXVIII, 
THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERANS. 


THE earliest Lutherans in America came from Holland 
to Manhattan Island in 1623 with the first Dutch colony. 
For some years they had great difficulty in establishing 
worship of their own, the Dutch authorities, ecclesiastical 
and civil, having received instructions “to encourage no 
other doctrine in the New Netherlands than the true 
Reformed” and “to allure the Lutherans to the Dutch 
churches and matriculate them in the Public Reformed 
religion.” A Lutheran pastor, the Rev. John Ernest Goet- 
water, was sent to this country in 1657 by the Lutheran 
Consistory of Amsterdam to minister to two Lutheran 
congregations, one at New York, the other at Albany. 
He was not allowed, however, to enter upon his ministra- 
tions, but was sent back to Holland by representatives of 
the Reformed faith. When the English took possession 
of New York the Lutherans were allowed full liberty of 
worship. 

The Lutheran faith was also established on the banks of 
the Delaware by a Swedish colony, who erected the first 
Lutheran church in America near Lewes in 1638. Swed- 
ish immigration was soon checked, and the large Lutheran 
influx from Germany did not begin until early in the eight- 
eenth century, the first German congregation of Lutherans 
having been organized at about that time in Montgomery 
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County, Pa., with the Rev. Justus Falckner, who was 
ordained in this country by the Swedes, as its first pastor. 
In 1710 a large number of exiled Palatines settled in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and in 1734 a colony of Salzburg- 
ers planted the Lutheran faith in Georgia. 

While immigration brought many Lutherans to this 
country, they were in a scattered and unorganized con- 
dition until the arrival of the Rev. Henry M. Muhlenburg, 
who drew them closer together, formed them into congre- 
gations, and inspired them with new life. In 1748 he, 
with six other ministers and lay delegates from congrega- 
tions, organized the first Lutheran synod in this country, 
the Synod or Ministerium of Pennsylvania. In 1786 the 
second synod, the Ministerium of New York, was formed. 

The recent extraordinary growth of the Lutheran com- 
munion in this country is due in part to immigration from 
Lutheran countries. A large proportion of Lutherans are 
either German immigrants or the offspring of German im- 
migrants. There are also large bodies of Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, and Danish Lutherans, with a number from Finland 
and other European countries. 

The system of faith held by all Lutherans is set forth in 
the Augsburg Confession and in a number of other sym-_ 
bols, known as Luther's Catechisms, the Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Articles, and the 
Formula of Concord. The cardinal doctrine of the system 
is that of justification by faith alone. The ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper are held by Lutherans to 
be not mere signs or memorials, but channels of grace. 
Their view of the Lord’s Supper is peculiar. They be- 
lieve that “in the Holy Supper there are present with the 
elements and are received sacramentally and supernatu- 
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rally the body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ,” but re- 
ject both transubstantiation as held by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and consubstantiation as attributed by some 
writers to the Lutheran Church. They observe the vari- 
ous festivals of the Christian year, and have a liturgical 
form of worship. 

In polity, while the sovereignty of the individual con- 
gregation, which includes the office of preaching the gos- 
pel and administering the sacraments, is recognized, in the 
synodical system as it prevails a measure of judicial and 
executive authority is conferred upon the individual synods 
by the individual congregations. General bodies, such as 
the General Synod, General Council, etc., are formed by 
the union of a number of synods and have chiefly advisory 
powers. Synods may withdraw from the General Synod, 
General Council, and other general bodies, and may after- 
ward rejoin the body they withdrew from or join another 
body, or take an independent position. 

Arranging the various synods as nearly as possible ac- 
* cording to speech, we find that seven languages are repre- 
sented, if the Norwegian be considered as different from 
the Danish. The United Synod of the South is wholly, 
and the General Synod mostly, English. The General 
Council, the Synodical Conference, and the independent 
synods have but a small percentage of English organiza- 
tions. The following is a summary, omitting the independ- 
ent congregations, which cannot well be classified: 
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SUMMARY BY LANGUAGES. 


Number of 


LANGUAGES. Grpauesueas: Communicants. 
(Didier oto dosnec peta adboe 1,816 198,997 
(Germann tan te ais sree chee ae 2,691 460,706 
German-English............. 1,178 232,582 
SiweGlelth os uo somo dD obo onaC 688 88,700 
Norwegian 2.2 sees een one 1,786 190, 154. 
DEINE Aaa cucu come ok ome 181 13,074 
ES EIINCNC, casounpeocooGe apoac 13 1,991 
Riel sees sincupbne Ddeoos II 1,385 


otal seca era: Sacto te 8,364 1,188,119 


I.—THE GENERAL SYNOD. 


This is the oldest general body of Lutherans. It was 
organized in 1820 by representatives of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, the oldest synod; the Ministerium of New 
York, the next oldest; the Synod of North Carolina, the 
third oldest ; and the Synod of Maryland and Virginia. The 
General Synod was the only general body until the Civil 
War cut off its Southern synods and led to the organization 
of the General Synod, South, now known as the United 
Synod in the South. It never had, however, the adher- 
ence of all the synods. One withdrew and afterward 
joined again; some held aloof from it for many years, so 
that from the first there has scarcely been a period in 
which there have not been synods in an independent 
attitude. 

The chief cause of the changes which synods have made 
in their attachments to the general bodies, and also of the . 
organization of the General Council and Synodical Confer- 
ence, has been differences concerning the acceptance and 
interpretation of the doctrinal symbols. There have been, 
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no secessions or divisions among Lutherans on account of 
questions arising in church government, except several 
instances among the Germans, when charges of hierarch- 
ical tendencies were broached. The reception in 1864 of 
the Franckean Synod by the General Synod led to a 
division on confessional grounds. It was objected by many 
that the Franckean Synod had not announced its accept- 
ance of the Augsburg Confession and it was thought to be 
doctrinally unsound. It was contended in behalf of those 
who adhered to the General Synod that the Franckean 
Synod had accepted the Augsburg Confession in accepting 
the constitution of the General Synod, in which is set forth 
the confessional basis. The minority, including the repre- 
sentatives of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, presented a 
protest against the admission of the Franckean Synod, and 
the representatives of the Ministerium withdrew. Two 
years later, however, at the next meeting of the General 
Synod, delegates from the Ministerium were in attendance, 
but, not being allowed to participate in the election of 
officers, on the ground that the Ministerium must be con- 
sidered as “in a state of practical withdrawal from the 
governing functions of the General Synod,” they retired, 
and their example was subsequently followed by the Pitts- 
burg, English Ohio, Minnesota, and Texas synods, and the 
Ministerium soon after led in a movement for the formation 
of another general body. 

The following is the confessional basis of the General 
Synod: 

“We receive and hold with the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of our fathers the Word of God, as contained in 
the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and .the 
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Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the divine Word and of the faith of our 
church founded upon that Word.” 

The General Synod Lutherans affiliate more readily with 
other evangelical denominations than the Lutherans at- 
tached to the General Council, the Synodical Conference, 
or the Ohio Synod. They do not refuse to exchange pul- 
pits with ministers of evangelical churches, as do their 
stricter brethren, who condemn these relations under the 
general term “ unionism.”’ 

The General Synod has connected with it 23 synods, the 
oldest of which, that of Maryland, was organized in 1820, 
and the newest, that of Middle Tennessee, in 1878. It is 
represented in twenty-five States and in the District of 
Columbia and Territory of New Mexico. Nearly one half 
of its communicants, or 78,938, are to be found in the 
State of Pennsylvania. Of its 1424 organizations, Penn- 
sylvania has 596. There are 1322 edifices, valued at 
$8,919,170. This indicates an average value for each 
edifice of $6745, which is extraordinary. The average 
seating capacity of the edifices is 357. Only 72 of the 
1424 organizations meet in other than church buildings. 
The 72 halls have a seating capacity of 10,730. 

The boundaries of Lutheran synods are very irregular. 
Those of the synods belonging to the General Synod are 
more regular than those of any of the other Lutheran gen- 
eral bodies, but only 5 of the 23 do not cross one or more 
State lines. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 





oan Seating Value of Com- 
Pes salons Edlices, CR" Church ont 
wlabama.......... I I 300 $2,000 175 
California®. «. 2.5... 6 3 1,700 87,000 743 
Colorado., 9.4. 2. 7 5 1,025 64,500 220 
@onmecticut..... =: 2 I 400 7,000 190 
District of Columbia 6 6 3,000. 301,000 _~——_ 1,038 
HULiMOIse She hess 93 83% 24,803 344,050 7,438 
CONE oe ea 86 88 23,600 ~—- 243,300 6,090 
WO Walan cetera a. 30 28 8,585 127,200 2,043 
AMSASY a cs oe 53 43 10,245 171,000 2,835 
iNentucky 7.5... II IE 3,700 43,700 1,627 
Maryland 2.008. 96 97 43,430 843,050 17,288 
Massachusetts .... . z 2 275 2,700 103 
NEGRI SAIN eto... = 9 9 2,450 37,500 679 
Minnesota...) ...4c.: I I 300 1,200 26 
WISEOUTE eh.) oe. 14 13 4,125 132,850 1,576 
Webraska. oe... 6. 73 55 12,185 339,420 3,731 
INewafersey:.....- 16 16 5175 126,100 2,415 
New Mexico....... ert ON RL Ae ke 64 
NeW ViOrkKen.. oo .< 95 004% 36,925 1,224,700 15,611 
CO al eae 189 182 59,310 1,039,950 18,437 
Pennsylvania ...... 596 5453 219,516 3,672,650 78,938 
South Dakota ..... 3 3 370 7,700 64 
MUCMILESSEG ca. ns II II 4,600 8,900 749 
WAU es WE irae eee 2 3 3 1,050 7,000 450 
West Virginia ..... 5 5 1,800 69,000 —-1, 108 
WaSconsin. “060... II 8% 2,600 17,600 861 
Wyoming. .......- 3 2 350 6,100 IAI 
otal shen cao 1,424 1,322 471,819 $8,919,170 164,640 
SUMMARY BY SYNODS. 
SYNODs. 

Allegheny ........ 138 131 = 42,456 + $539,925 12,806 
Central Illinois ..., 25 24% 7,415 147,100 2,187 

Central Pennsylva- 

TST a oe ae 83 77% 29,280 372,100 8,680 
Bast (Obiom,, 2 #25... 75 VE 24,425 412,800 6,360 
East Pennsylvania... 109 102% 47,560 1,141,650 17,994 
Branckeanivoe) ss 29 28 8,225 100,200 2,147 
artwiGk vaca... 2) ey 35 13,404 286,400 4,578 
ONE e Mean ghete eine 25 24 7,160 153,700 1,727 


AMISAS inne Meet satiate 47 38 10,275 242,650 2,924 
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SUMMARY BY SYNODS.—Continued. 

















. é Seating Value ot Com- 
ae eines Bete (CS, 
Maryland ......... 108 109 48,905 $1,198,050 19,864 
INitariniereete sent < sien 45 42 13,310 295,000 4,604 
Middle Tennessee. . I II 4,600 8,900 749 
Nebraska seg)... 102 77 16,175 415,870 5,064 
New York and New 
Wersey pace ee 50 54. 20,096 955,900 11,234 
North Illinois...... 46 41 12,900 198,050 3,147 
North Indiana. .... 67 71 19,475 184,100 4,650 
Olive Branch ...... 4) 35 9,675 135,100 3,577 
PittSbuLe ee eke = 81 75 24,850 330,125 een 74e 
South Ilinois..... - 19 153% 4,450 20,250) 1,234 
Susquehanna...... 59 58 26,540 483,850 10,643 
Wrartiure alii 29 24 7,313 90,800 3,320 
West Pennsylvania. 131 106 50,855 868,000 21,575 
Wittenbere (2.0... 74 71 22,475 338,650 7,836 
mo taleemete tse £5424 1,322 471,019 $8,919,170 164,640 


2.—THE UNITED SYNOD IN THE SOUTH. 


Soon after the beginning of the Civil War the four synods 
of North and South Carolina and of Virginia and south- 
west Virginia withdrew from the General Synod because 
of the adoption by that body, at its convention in 1862, of 
resolutions concerning the war which gave offense to the 
South. These synods and the Synod of Texas were not 
represented in the convention of 1862 on account of the 
outbreak of hostilities and the condition of the country. 
The next year (1863) the four synods above mentioned 
and the Synod of Georgia constituted the General Synod, ° 
South. A few other Southern synods afterward became 
connected with it. In 1886 a new organization, known as 
the United Synod in the South, took its place, consisting 
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of six synods which had belonged to the General Synod, 
South, and the independent Tennessee and Holston synods, 

The type of Lutheranism represented by the United 
Synod in the South is similar to that of the General Synod, 
though perhaps a little stricter. Its confessional basis is 
as follows: 

“The Holy Scriptures, the inspired writings of the Old 
and New Testaments, the only standard of doctrine and 
church discipline. 

“As a true and faithful exhibition of the doctrines of 
the Holy Scriptures in regard to matters of faith and prac- 
tice, the three ancient symbols, the Apostolic, the Nicene, 
and the Athanasian Creeds, and the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession of Faith; also, the other symbolical books of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, viz., the Apology, the 
Smalcald Articles, the Smaller and Larger Catechisms of 
Luther, and the Formula of Concord, consisting of the 
Epitome and full Declaration as they are set forth, defined, 
and published in the Christian Book of Concord, or the 
Symbolical Books of the Lutheran Church, published in 
the year 1580, as true and Scriptural developments of the 
doctrines taught in the Augsburg Confession and in perfect 
harmony of [szc] one and the same pure Scriptural faith.” 

The United Synod in the South is represented in nine 
of the Southern States, including Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia. It has 414 organizations and 379 church edifices, 
of an average value of $2938, and an average seating capac- 
ity of 365; 29 halls, with a seating capacity of 4225, are 
occupied. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Oreank Church Seating Value of Com- 








parE zations. Edifices. saci: ree ae 
MADAMA ce ose st ee 3 ee 250 $1,200 75 
Plorida \sy. 52721 2 2 460 5,450 143 
(Geor elas ercelons 16 15 4,825 99,150 1,477 
IMMISSISSIPpI ee ers ore Il fe) 2750 4,650 Boe 
North Carolina ..:.- 119 107. - 44,463 263,690 11,759 
South; Garolina"=... — 74. 79 9 27,525 339,250 8,757 
MWennessee.. 2.0)... 23 20 7,410 52,750 1,999 
Wirorniau ne eae. 145 124 45,090 314,200 11,196 
West Virginia..... 21 22 5,080 33,725 1,518 

Total 32) coe 414 379 138,453 $1,114,065 37,457 


SUMMARY BY SYNODS. 
SYNODS. 


Alpha Synod _ of 








Freedmen....... 5 3 550 $1,750 94 
Georciatae cooks 17 16 4,885 92,600 = 1,535 
Holstonece.: see. 2 27 22 7,835 53,050 = 02,129 
Mississippi ........ II 10 2,750 4,650 533 
North Carolina... 56 53 ‘21,050 188,800 6,163 
South Carolina .... 61 66 821,975 3375150 Ons 
Southwest Virginia. 65 AS) Gy, 502 II4,050 4,379 
Mennesseen. san as 4 107 97 41,976 143,790 10,086 
Waxinian ae Gum scott 65 64 19,930 177,025 ahs 525 


Potalpen cee Al4 379 138,453 $1,114,065 “39,467 


3.—THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 


This was the third general body to be organized in the 
order of time. When the General Synod consented in 
1864 to the admission of the Franckean Synod, which was 
regarded by the minority of the General Synod as un- 
Lutheran and as not having definitely accepted the Augs- 
burg Confession, the delegates of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania protested (a number of others joining in the 
protest) and withdrew. At the next session of the Gen- 
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eral Synod, being excluded from participation in its organ- 
ization, they retired from the body. The Pittsburg, the 
New York, the English Ohio, the Minnesota, and the 
Texas synods also dissolved their connection with the 
General Synod. The withdrawal of the delegates of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania was approved by that body 
at its next session, and a committee was appointed to issue 
a “fraternal address to all Evangelical Lutheran synods, 
ministers, and congregations in the United States and 
Canada which confess the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, 
inviting them to unite in a convention for the purpose 
of forming a union of Lutheran synods.” The proposed 
convention was held in December, 1866, representatives 
of the synods of Pennsylvania, New York, English Ohio, 
Pittsburg, Wisconsin, English district of Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Canada, Illinois, and the Joint Synod of Ohio 
participating. “Principles of Faith and Church Polity” 
were adopted, and the next year the first convention of 
the new body was held. Thus was the General Council 
organized. 

In the first year of its history the Joint Synod of Ohio 
_withdrew and the German Synod of Iowa assumed a semi- 
independent position, sending delegates and participating 
in the debate but taking no part inthe voting. This body 
still sustains this relation. The withdrawal of the Joint 
Synod of Ohio, and, a few years later, of the synods of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota, and the semi-independ- 
ent position taken by the German Synod of Iowa, were on 
account of the refusal of the General Council to give a sat- 
isfactory declaration on what are called the “ Four Points.” 
It was the desire of these bodies that some expression 
should be given concerning chiliasm, and that the admis- 
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sion of non-Lutherans to communion, the exchange of 
“pulpits with sectarians,” and membership in secret soci- 
eties should be unequivocally condemned. The council 
would not commit itself fully at that time on these points, 
though it has since practically done so, especially on the 
questions of pulpit and altar fellowship. 

The confessional basis of the General Council is as fol- 
lows: 

“We accept and acknowledge the doctrine of the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession in its original sense as 
throughout in conformity with the pure truth, of which 
God’s Word is the only rule. We accept its statements 
of truth as in perfect accordance with the canonical Script- 
ures. We reject the errors it condemns, and believe that 
all which it commits to the liberty of the church of right 
belongs to that liberty. 

“In thus formally accepting and acknowledging the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession we declare our conviction 
that the other confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, inasmuch as they set forth none other than its 
system of doctrine and articles of faith, are of necessity 
pure and Scriptural. Preéminent among such accordant, - 
pure, and Scriptural statements of doctrine, by their in- 
trinsic excellence, by the great and necessary ends for 
which they were prepared, by their historical position, and 
by the general judgment of the church, are these: The 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Arti- 
cles, the Catechisms of Luther, and the Formula of Con- 
cord, all of which are, with the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession, in perfect harmony of one and the same Scriptural 
faith.” 

One of the most perplexing questions Lutherans have 
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had to deal with in this country has been that of language. 
It is agreed that the communion sustained very heavy 
losses down almost to the middle of this century by insist- 
ing that synodical proceedings and church services gener- 
ally should be in the German tongue. The children, hav- 
ing learned English, desired to have the services conducted 
in that language; failing in this, they joined other denom- 
inations. The General Council proposed from the begin- 
ning that the different languages and nationalities “ should 
be firmly knit together in this New World in the unity of 
one and the same pure faith,’ and declared that “no dis- 
tinction of language’”’ must be allowed “to interfere with 
the great work” before the church in this country. It 
includes American, German, and Scandinavian elements, 
but English is the official language of the General Council, 
though the German and Scandinavian tongues are also 
used. It has many large English churches in the eastern 
cities, but a majority of the congregations are German 
and Scandinavian and employ those languages. But few 
of the ministers are incapable of speaking and writing 
in English. All the correspondence of the Census Office 
with Lutherans of whatever synodical connection was in 
English, and scarcely a score out of the thousands of let- 
ters received were in any other tongue. 

There are nine synods connected with the General 
Council, including one in Canada, which, of course, is not 
given in these tables. While the General Council, the 
General Synod, and, indeed, most other denominations of 
this country, have churches and communicants in other 
countries, these churches and communicants are omitted in 
the census reports. - Only those congregations are included 
which are within the territorial limits of the United States, 
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The General Council has 2044 organizations, with 1554 
edifices and 324,846 communicants. Of the latter, 107,- 
025 are attached to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the 
oldest Lutheran synod in the United States. Some 367 
organizations hold worship in halls, etc., having a seating 
capacity of 30,904. The total value of church property is 
$11,119,286, or an average for each edifice of $7155, 
which is even higher than the extraordinary average of 
houses of worship owned by the General Synod. The 
average seating capacity of the edifices is 378. 

While there are only eight synods, there are congrega- 
tions in thirty-two States and one Territory, Pennsylvania, 
of course, maintaining the lead, with 616, or nearly one 
third of the whole number, and 124,163 communicants. 
The next largest number of communicants, 39,430, is found 
in New York, Minnesota coming third, with 27,906, and 
Illinois fourth, with 26,860. The Synod of Texas is the 
only synod that does not cross State lines. The Swedish 
Augustana Synod, though second in numbers to the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, embraces in its territory no fewer 
than thirty States, being, in fact, almost as widespread 
as the entire General Council. Delaware and Kentucky 
are the only two States covered by the General Council 
which are not also covered by the Augustana Synod. 
This body of wide boundaries was organized in 1860 
with only about 5000 communicants, and is composed of 
Swedish Lutherans. The synod is subdivided into seven 
conferences, or sub-synods, which meet semi-annually. 
The synod itself is assembled yearly. The German Iowa 
Synod has five districts, and covers several States. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 








penne = Seating Value of 
STATES. ratons Ediices, Ch, church 
Caniornia 0087: . 4) [s 4,375 $62,300 
Colorado. ces sab. 5's 7 ie 0 1,436 65,800 
Connecticut=....... 24 15 5,820 122.400 
Welawarey aon «ss %-s 2 I 335 10,000 
Dist. of Columbia .. I 2 1,400 40,000 
LEO Ce Get oe eae eae Tee ee Gee ser Cente 
RclaulnGmtaeccicin es ieee 3 2 180 2,450 
AITIMOIS iss <reasste-s 2 TAS te) 12296 AD. 335 809,150 
PD.CHAN Ae. ets ose of seer 38 34 105335 148,100 
POW are ete athe. ths L7A G2) 3407 7k 420,680 
Ian Sasi sie sisters suet 62 AZ 1 1,204 136,330 
ISEMUUCKY ceriois ss 4. 3 570 6,800 
MViaine vs. .3.2% aor I I 300 2,600 
Massachusetts ..... 12 6 2,110 55,900 
Michigan 222.4: -.. 70 58 14,305 153,350 
MinnESOta) Fm on-6 3. 223" 7S 52445, 624,120 
NVEISSOUET foacc sce -s os 18 16 3,584 101,800 
Nebraska =o... 88 55 12,181 206,001 
New Hampshire... 2 2 750 13,500 
NieWa)SISeY... 6 ...4: 30 20 8,785 339,500 
ING WORKS. cre cles. f= 113) 109) 43,704) 1,915,510 
North Dakota...... 38 7 1,210 15,400 
(OMNGaehe ona eed aes 118 108 35,510 483,100 
(GLRSiev0) Ue ae oe 4 2 675 13,650 
Pennsylvania...... 616 486 268,885 4,993,355 
Rhode Island...... 3 I 300 5,250 
South Dakota ..... 100 31 5,070 40,125 
MEN AS Mira ea eresces 42 39 9,810 128,740 
IVISTIIVON Eo (alr s 15! er De ee de Te ee Me AN hes 
Washington....... 7 5 1,400 33,950 
West Virginia ..... I I 800 10.000 
Wisconsin ........ 85 66 17,290 158,925 
WR OUI ON 2 are cane aie 5 igh Feats oo) Lee 
abatalesn ©. ter 2,044 1,554 588,825 $11,119,286 
SUMMARY BY SYNODS. 
SYNODS. 
' English Synod of 5 
Olioeet sae 64 $88 20,375 $273,600 
indiana’. ese oe a eee Hs 27, 9,010 169,000 


Ministerium of New 
MORI tars asivs 115 117 47,319 1,942,410 
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Com- 
muni- 
cants. 
603 
519 
3,767 
296 
600 

17 

139 
26,860 
3,887 
20,009 
6,269 
299 

LAS) oe 

1,743 
8,710 
27,906 
1,857 
75204 
395 
7,949 
39,439 
1,582 
15,915 
305 
124,163 
420 
4,770 
7,140 
174 
446 
650 
10,072 
580 





324,846 


8,273 
3,058 


42,029 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


Organi- Church Se Value of Com- 


SORTS zations. Edifices. pacity: pee ae 
Ministerium of Penn- 

sylvanial<li 2... 456 347 . 227,555 $4,319,355 107,025 
Riitsb Ure) sae see 107) 14988 47,025 961,800 20,755 
Scandinavian Au- 

SUStaManpas nse 688 515 156,664 2,600,550 88,700 
“TIRCSENS 9 Ete soe eae E539 35 8,485 112,740 6,643 
German Synod of 
TOW Aes es ee Acton se 484 306 71,592 739,831 47,363 





otalae ena <2) 2,044 1,554 588,825 $11,119,286 324,846 


4.—THE SYNODICAL CONFERENCE. 


The latest and largest of the Lutheran general bodies 
is the Synodical Conference, organized in 1872 by repre- 
sentatives of the Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Illinois, and Norwegian synods. Four of these synods, the 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Illinois, had taken part 
in the organization of the General Council, but had with- 
drawn. The conference was intended to represent a type 
of Lutheran confessionalism stricter than that of the Gen- 
eral Council, as that of the General Council was stricter 
than the General Synod. The following is its confessional 
basis: 

“The Synodical Conference acknowledges the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as God’s Word, 
and the Confession of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
1580, called the Concordia, as its own.” 

The central body of the Synodical Conference, and the 
influence which constitutes the peculiar type of Lutheran- 
ism which it stands for, is the synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
other States, which was organized in 1847. The nucleus 
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of this synod was a Saxon colony of Lutherans who settled 
in Missouri in 1839. When the synod was constituted it 
embraced 12 congregations and 22 ministers, but, proclaim- 
ing a Lutheranism of the most positive character, it at- 
tracted to itself hosts of German immigrants who were dis- 
satisfied with the result of the union of the Lutheran and 
Reformed religions in the Fatherland, and were pleased 
with the absolute and unreserved acceptance of the Augs- 
burg Confession required by the synod and with its stern 
antagonism to every form of syncretism (union services, 
union communions, union congregations), and its insistence 
on pure Lutheran literature, pure Lutheran services, and 
a pure and positive Lutheranism. Some questions which 
most other Lutheran bodies might consider open questions 
are not so held by the “ Missourians,” as they are called. 
For example, they maintain that Antichrist is the Roman 
pontiff; that their doctrine as to the ministry and the 
church is the true and settled Scriptural doctrine, and that 
all forms of chiliasm or millenarianism are to be condemned. 
They allow no differences on these and some other extra- 
confessional points; therefore their type of doctrine and 
practice has become known, both in this country and Ger- 
many, where it has obtained some favor, as “ Missourian.” 

In 1881 the Joint Synod of Ohio withdrew from the 
Synodical Conference as the result of a controversy which 
arose on the doctrine of predestination, and was followed 
in 1882 by the Norwegian Synod. The synod of Missouri 
maintained that predestination to salvation is not due to 
God’s foresight of faith in man, but faith and perseverance 
in faith are included in the decree. The adherents of the 
Ohio party opposed this as Calvinistic, and a division was 
the result. 
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The Missouri is by far the largest Lutheran synod in the 
United States, and embraces in its territory thirty-one 
States and the District of Columbia. It is divided into 13 
districts, or sub-synods, and reports 1589 organizations, 
with 1261 church edifices, valued at $6,759,535, and 293,- 
211 communicants. 

The Synodical Conference has 1934 organizations, 1531 
church edifices, and 357,153 communicants. The average 
seating capacity of its edifices is 289, and their average 
value $5098. Only 67 halls, with a seating capacity of 
4362, are occupied. The constituency of the Synodical 
Conference is almost wholly German. Services in Eng- 
lish are, however, being extensively introduced, and ex- 
clusively English congregations have been founded. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


a Seating Value of Com- 
ame ralons, Bahcee Ch, ehh, 

Alajpaniae eters 8 5 1,300 $12,200 534 
ING KADSAS IE ene a' Sos 17 13 2,165 39,345 Toit 
Caitiornia F-.-2see« 12 7 2,075 IoI,800 =—-1,702 
Coloradoie 4 «sn. 6 2 475 22,500 394 
Connecticut. <0... . 8 4 1,900 33,500 1,405 
District of Columbia I I 400 30,000 375 
Riloridas.c<8 Sine 3 2 270 4,400 209 
GAN One acte ene cis ater I PCE Se eet Se ee Ae 27 
li OiSiesre eect 250 223 80,144 1,456,630 69,033 
Iindianan wtctere cee 102 96 32,299 632,260 24,666 
TOW. wasn: ols Se 139 82 18,452 194,715 13,252 
IN@OSAS SE ee ote 71 47 8,974 95,030 5,906 
INentUGKYy Meenas. 3 3 goo 9,800 468 
(ouisianawens wut II II 33375 59,400 2,452 
Maryland”. is: «>. 14 12 4,862 129.975 3,208 
Massachusetts ..... Io 6 1,575 54.000 1,717 
Michigan terse. 5 c 137) lOO) wor 71 488,880 27,472 
Niiomesota sn... 217, 159 ©. 36.346 443,700 30,398 
INUISS OU few ortx LiSe Tie tae cop 613,940 22,121 
Montana, inca... 5. 2 I 225 10,000 130 
INebraskawse een 135 93 16,788 168,570 12,339 


New Jersey as.* 5. 5 5 1,320 32,000 699 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 








Oveani, Church Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. sekcnee estos: eee” | pChurele oy otinel: 
ING wey OF: Jonson. « 67 65 24,406 $1,055,455 22,642 
North Dakota...... 18 5 650 6,050 1,136 
iV. 466: = Seecea 54 Bo eee 15330 409,975 15,440 
Oregon ........... 5 3 340 6,300 274 
Pennsylvania ...... 26 25 9,697 284,915 6,559 
South Dakota ..... 71 24 4,368 20,770) 135097, 
MeERNESSCE OR. . sino 2 2 550 30,110 2277, 
PRG aS wenenece si stokes 28 21 4,680 30,675 3,498 
Mir ginlas ens ass 4 5 1,275 20,815 399 
West Virginia ..... 4 2 300 300 121 
WiIscONnsin: .....0..- 388 331 98,193 1,306,303 83,942 
Ota es: 1,934 1,531 443,185 $7,804,313 357,153 

SUMMARY BY SYNODS. 

SYNODS. 7 

Minnesota ....... 90 58 14,523 $218,990 12,655 


Missouri, Ohio, and 
other States.... 1,589 1,26134 366,507 6,759.535 293,211 





Wisconsin........ 237. +19834 58,855 794,988 50,095 
English Conference 

of Missouri..... 18 12% 3,300 30,800 ‘1,192 

Total... ...-. 1,934 1,531 443,185 $7,804,313 357,153 


INDEPENDENT LUTHERAN SYNODS. 


There are twelve Lutheran synods which are not con- 
nected with any of the four general bodies, and are there- 
fore called independent bodies. They occupy this attitude 
for various reasons. In at least two cases, those of the 
Suomai Synod, a body of Finns, and the Icelandic Synod, 
the reason doubtless is peculiarity of language; in other 
cases it is differences of view on various doctrinal and 
practical questions and in national peculiarities. Some of 
these bodies are small, three of them having less than 5000 
communicants each, but some of them are large enough to 
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constitute separate denominations. In 1892 the Michigan 
Synod united with the Wisconsin and Minnesota synods 
of the Synodical Conference, and a new general body was 
thus formed. In 1893 the Joint Synod of Ohio and the 
German Synod of Iowa agreed upon terms of pulpit and 
altar fellowship, without becoming organically united. 


5.—THE JOINT SYNOD OF OHIO AND OTHER STATES. 


This body was organized in 1818. It occupied an in- 
dependent attitude until 1867, when it assisted in consti- 
tuting the General Council, but only to withdraw in the 
following year, because it was not fully satisfied with the 
position of the council concerning the question of pulpit 
and altar fellowship with other denominations. It has ever 
been conservative and strictly confessional in character, 
and it was for nine years connected with the Synodical 
Conference, from which it withdrew in 1881 because it 
could not accept the views of the majority concerning the 
doctrine of predestination. Since then it has occupied an 
independent position. Its constituency is for the most 
part German, but in about a third of its congregations both 
German and English are used. Like other large Lutheran 
synods, it is divided into a number of districts. 

While its chief strength is in the State of Ohio, it has 
many communicants in Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and Indiana. It embraces twenty-three States and the 
District of Columbia, New York constituting the most 
easterly and northerly portion of its territory, Texas the 
most southerly, and Oregon the most westerly. It has 
421 organizations, 443 edifices, valued at $1,639,087, and 
69,505 communicants. Only ten of its organizations hold 
services in other than church edifices. The average value 
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of its edifices is $3700, and their average seating capacity 
337. Only 10 halls, with a seating capacity of 785, are 
occupied. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. me Seating Value of Com- 

me salons, Biles. Ch, yghtmeh, muni 
District of Columbia I I 250 $13,000 150 
JOBLY Cy ea Aas : I I 300 1,000 80 
MUMOIS ae. ses oo 16 16 6,950 60,000 = 2,695 
Endianar. sn % +625 34 Be 11,825 160,950 5,095 
TOWapa ochre e en ne 5 8 1,850 10,500 650 
ISAUISAS © ete cis sane 5 5 1,500 2,750 472 
(owisiana sr % << I I 700 5,000 500 
Marylan@ is. 2... - 12 12 3,620 38,900 1,545 
Miichisam =i... .. 21 20 7,072 125,700 6,217 
Minnesota .:.-.....- 21 23 8,700 37,250 3,180 
MUSSOUTIG «355 ..%..- I I 200 600 30 
Webraska 22. .....- if 7 1,800 4,600 440 
New York......... ‘ 2 2 330 2,700 198 
North Carolina.... 12 II 2,550 6,315 567 
North Dakota ..... I I 300 750 70 
MOO pee Aisne ss ois 8,5 I9Ql 197% 67,537 839,272 31,261 
Oregon Hy sa sells as E I I 200 600 50 
Pennsylvania .....- 32 32 10,429 206,100 5,552 
South Dakota ....- 3 3 1,000 2,700 327 
PREKAS An's Sate t% 4 H 2,850 20,000 ~=+1,730 
WA OMA antes os ae 5 4 750 2,900 175 
Washington....... 4 6 1,250 11,400 386 
West Virginia..... 16 10% 2,025 5,500 779 
NWASCONSIMc..00 6 © -- 25 41 14,750 80,600 7,356 
MPotalener cs oS A421 443 149,338 $1,639,087 69,505 


6.—THE BUFFALO SYNOD. 


This synod was organized in 1845 by the Rev. J. ta 
A. Grabau, who came from Germany, where he had suf- 
tered for his opposition to the union of the Reformed and 
Lutheran religions. The synod has announced views con- 
cerning the ministerial office which other Lutherans have 
considered as hierarchical. It insists that ordination, unless 
by ordained ministers, is not valid; that ministers created 
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by congregations have no divine authority to pronounce 
absolution or to consecrate the elements of bread and 
wine; that congregations may not pronounce excommu- 
nication; that obedience is due to ministers; and that the 
synod is the supreme tribunal in the church. 

The synod has congregations in six States, with 25 
church edifices, valued at $84,410, and 4242 communi- 
cants. The average value of its edifices is $3376, and 
their average seating capacity 232. Two halls, with a 
seating capacity of 275, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church peatee Value of Com- 


STATES. zations, Edifices. pa city. Rr oh aeeeh 
California... 2. 02's. I I 150 $500 26 
Pilimoiseem ee cea) I I 300 2,500 136 
Michigans. wont: st 4 4 848 10, 100 342 
Mim iesOtanmey. .she: 2 2 300 3,700 312 
INew York. 2... «..5 «5 12 10 Bhs 48,010 2,268 


1,480 19,600 1,158 


= 
Oo 
° 
5 
is 
5 
lw 
_— 








MEO tat eee aig 27 25 5,793 $84,410 4,242 


7.—HAUGE’S SYNOD. 


This is a body of Norwegian Lutherans organized in the 
period 1846-50 by immigrants from Norway. It took its 
name from Hauge, a leader of a strong spiritual movement 
in that country. Its followers lay much stress upon con- 
version and are noted for their earnestness. The laymen 
participate in prayer and exhortation in public assemblies, 
contrary to the practice of some other bodies of a more 
churchly character. This synod has always occupied an 
independent attitude. 

It has 175 organizations, divided among eleven States, 


/ 
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but with two thirds of its strength in Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin, and 100 church edifices having an 
average seating capacity of 306 and an average value of 
$2149; 75 halls, with a seating capacity of 4436, are oc- 
cupied, 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 








Oneane Seating Value of Com- 

Bese sink Elles tects) OMS an a 

WMG OIS aera e fests Ge te 8. 2,875 $40,400 863 
Pndian alae ose ye. I I 250 800 29 
TQWAD ey. Jeiices Straus 17, 14 3,450 27,200 1,593 
EamiSAS fees cierto. > I Pee Leas | De ee 26 
Michigan ......... I I 200 4,000 62 
MEGMMESOLA Se gisre ss = 55 AY 135255 99,345 6,534 
iNebraskal sa: <7. 8 4 725 4,950 438 
North Dakota ..... 16 5 1,700 4,850 576 
pouth Dakota. .\..... 36 i0 2,955 11,7000) = 25286 
Washington....... 2 I 350 1,000 205 
WV ISCONSIM setae. iss 28 14 4,710 20,150 2,165 
MOCAl Meta e mie cants 175 100 30,500 $214,395 14,730 


8.—THE NORWEGIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


This body was organized by Norwegian immigrants a 
few years later than Hauge’s Synod. Like the latter, it 
has always maintained an independent position, except for 
the short period when it was connected with the Synod- 
ical Conference. A few years ago a controversy over the 
doctrine of predestination caused a division in its ministry 
and congregations, resulting in the formation of what was 
known as the Anti-Missouri Brotherhood. The synod 
accepted the views of the Missouri Synod, which its type 
of Lutheranism resembles, while the brotherhood rejected 
these views as Calvinistic. 

The synod is divided into three districts. Its territory 
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embraces twenty-two States, stretching from ocean to ocean 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf. Two thirds of its commu- 
nicants, however, are in the States of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. The average value of its church edifices is $2929, 
and their average seating capacity is 287. It occupies 182 
halls, which have a seating capacity of 12,115. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 











. Seating Value of Com- 

STATES, eat Genes, CS) 
Califorpia.. sc... i 3 I 300 $14,000 189 
(colorado eee. cts a I I 300 2,000 75 
lath ome sprctoeds tseace > I I 150 1,000 45 
Mie ee b bine Boome 14 6 3,150 95,500 1,688 
indiana seer gress 2 I 300 6,000 182 
LOW away states wate «oh 49 26 9,275 97,800 7,059 
KamSas vec! stave cris I I 100 200 30 
Massachusetts ..... Da SNe! Ze cee 375 
Michi Gants t 14 7 1,125 9,900 758 
Minnesota. >...:-.. 164 112% 32,843 267,950 ~~ 21,932 
MISSOURI) cass eae - 2 I 200 400 50 
Montana. 222i... 3 at 250 1,200 165 
INebraskas.. ..).a1. - 21 7 1,520 12,200 544 
New Jersey...5...- I I 225 4,000 180 
News Vork 5.7. ake 5 3 1,050 33,000 784 
North Dakota ..... 53 8 2,200 22,975 2,784 
ONO) weer sare ae 4 I 150 3,000 184 
Oreson ewe ote. he 3 I - 200 2,500 95 
South Dakota ..... 46 13 3,240 25,700 3,030 
TEXAS oy pen yh iseas 4 5 950 6,700 350 
Washington....... [ae ai 6 TN 16 
WiISCONSING arias 95 77% 21,460 200,800 15,037 
otal ftecc ts 489 275 78,988 $806,825 55,452 


9.—THE MICHIGAN SYNOD. 


This is a German body organized in 1860. It helped 
to organize the General Council, and was connected with 
it until 1888, when it withdrew because the position of 
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the council on the question of pulpit and altar fellowship 
with other denominations was not sufficiently decided. 

The synod is represented in the States of Michigan and 
Indiana, having in all 11,482 communicants. Its church 
edifices have an average value of $3109 and an average 
seating capacity of 276. There are 12 halls, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 550. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 





: Seatin Value of Com- 

Organi- Church g : 

ae walias, Eines CS, pct i 
BNGIANO of. Os5 0's 3 3 1,150 $7,500 441 
Miehigan=.. 2. oa: 62 50 13,463 17,2700 Lt O4T 
pireyeell ite caste t stars. 65 53 14,613 $164,770 11,482 


I10.—THE DANISH CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


This is the oldest body of Danish Lutherans in this 
country, having been organized in 1872. It is connected 
with the Church of Denmark, which sent missionaries to 
this country, who helped to organize Danish congregations 
and a little later to form them into a synod. 

It has congregations in fourteen States and in the Ter- 
ritory of Utah. Its territory stretches from Maine to 
California, forming a belt across the northern portion of 
the country. It has 131 organizations, with 75 edifices, 
having an average seating capacity of 198 and an average 
value of $1741. The total number of communicants is 
10,181, more than half of whom are to be found in the 
States of Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota. The 
synod is divided into 9 districts. There are 42 halls, with 
a seating capacity of 2175, used as places of worship. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church 


SLATES: zations. Edifices. 
California ee..cseshr 4 I 
Connecticut =...... 2 2 
WTHOISt eso ete eke 9 5 
TOWaAgeer nt eccet tcegs 23 14 
Kansas cictse cr icicle I I 
ici eiremencrascese hic 2 2 
Massachusetts ..... 3 ie 
IMEEM Sa Gea oooe 9 8 
Minnesota .* .< 7. - 17 8 
Nebraska er ich 19 II 
INEM e [RSS Joao doe 8 5 
INewsYOnk. 2.25.0. = - 5 4 
South Dakota ..... II I 
HUTA Ge tetera teee os 2 Ms 
WISCONSIN fa. pista: 16 13 

aotaleeveec cre. 131 75 
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Seating Value of Com- 
Ca- Church muni- 
pacity. Property. cants. 
300 $1,200 125 
300 2,000 200 
1,330 15,100 1,314 
3,390 24,800 2,211 
125 800 120 
Foro NL Sth cede 200 
ite Meee 119 
1,900 13,700 588 
1,230 T15300 wt, 032 
1,510 20, 100 888 
1,000 6,000 565 
475 II,o00- 410 
200 1,500 285 
oie Da ee 48 
2,600 22,200 2,076 
14,760 $129,700 10,181 


II.—THE GERMAN AUGSBURG SYNOD. 


This body was formed in 1875. 


distributed among nine States. 


It has 23 organizations, 


These organizations own 


23 church edifices, with an average seating capacity of 329 


and an average value of $4829. 


STATES. 


Arkansas 


Iowa 
Michigan 


Ohio 
Wisconsin 


ee 


WU Ge Tot tiny Sera 
indiana ise va 


INETSSO(IGiS eter aie: 
UNEWaN Otic: see were 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








Me Seating Value of Com- 

ape elites oe Church muni- 
pacity. Property. cants. 

re I wae) Rlistatees ie RoR 75 
Ses Mae 700 $9,450 631 
= 2 2 600 5,000 370 
a I I 100 1,000 70 
ed I I 300 5,000 174 
x8 2 3 1,360 40,000 ~=—-1,199 
2 I I 700 3,500 800 
bie I I 1,000 26,800  ~==1,700. 
yee > Bile) 10 2,800 20,310 90,991 
ee 25" S98 7,560 $111,060 7,010 
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I12.—THE DANISH ASSOCIATION IN AMERICA. 


This association was formed in 1884, chiefly by Danish 
ministers, who withdrew from what was then called the 
Norwegian-Danish Conference, not because of doctrinal 
or ecclesiastical differences, but because of reasons eee 
out of differences of nationality. 

It embraces 50 organizations, with 33 church edifices, 
having an average seating capacity of 173 and an average 
value of $1357. There are 15 halls, with a seating capac- 
ity of 480. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








. - Seating Value of Com- 

a ee 
atWOMNIA c6 es ns: 2 4 2 375 $3,000 144 
UMTS ey rhage en foe.9 I wre La tees 4,000 50 
MOWAl anh c areas oa 0% 6 2 350 3,800 413 
Minnesota 2.....:- 14 9 1,675 10,150 1,524 
INebraskat. te) 02.4)" 16 14 2,200 14,625 754 
OTC FON eres nites 9 = I Kok ee Suet, wr meee ee 20 
South Dakota...... B 2 250 2,200 153 
Washington..... as Dg el ee ee) de ee 40 
IWASCONSIM in. oie. « 4 4 850 7,000 395 
BOTAL foes ses « 50 33.—S«5,700 $44,775 = 3,493 


13.—THE ICELANDIC SYNOD. 


The Synod of Icelanders was organized in 1885. By 
far the larger part of this synod is in Manitoba. 

It has in this country 13 organizations, 4 church edifices, 
with an average seating capacity of 325 and an average 
value of $1800, and 1991 communicants. It is represented 
in two States only, Minnesota and North Dakota. There. 
are 9 halls, with a seating capacity of 750. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church Seating ree Com- 


ss . - muni- 
DENS zations. Edifices. Ca 





pacity. Property. cants. 

Minnesota.......... 5 Peay ets yt ee LOE CH 221 
North Dakota ...... 8 ‘A. 1,400.0 $9,200 sa ana 
PL Otal Se. ett ae: 13 4 1,300 $7,200 —‘1,991 


14.—THE IMMANUEL SYNOD. 


This is a small German body whose organization dates 
from 1886. It is represented in seven States and the 
District of Columbia, having 21 organizations, 19 church 
edifices, with an average seating capacity of 279 and an 
average value of $4958, and 5580 communicants. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Oreani tu Church een Value of Com- 








Sates. zations. Edifices. pacity. oe nee 

District of Columbia I aE 300 $15,000 500 
Un OISeeerr ee see I I 300 10,000 300 
MAdiaN al cas certs) I I 150 1,200 180 
Michigan. ac I I 600 15,000 500 
INew Jersey.-..-.-- 2 2 550 7,000 700 
New Worksite. is 3 600 6,000 600 
OMIOs ee ee e- ae 6 6 1,600 25,500) | (1.350 
Pennsylvania ...... 4 4 1,200 14,500 1,450 
eLOtAL ener vents 21 19 5,300 $94,200 5,580 


15.—THE SUOMAI SYNOD. 


This is a body of Finnish Lutherans constituted in 1889. 
It has 11 organizations, 8 church edifices, with an average 
seating capacity of 230 and an average value of $1548, 
and 1385 communicants, of whom 1265 are in Michigan 
and 120 in South Dakota. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 











. Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. oer Ney Ca- Church muni- 

2 ‘ pacity. Property. cants. 

Mechigan Coos. 2. 10 7 735 $10,973 —-1,265 
South Dakota ..... I I 200 1,925 120 
SE Otl sa aS II 8 1,915 $12,898 1,385 


16.—THE UNITED NORWEGIAN CHURCH. 


This body was constituted in 1890 by the union of three 
synods, viz., the Norwegian Augustana Synod, organized 
in 1860, the Conference of the Norwegian-Danish Church, 
organized in 1870, and the Norwegian Anti- Missouri Broth- 
erhood, organized in 1887. The Brotherhood separated 
from the Norwegian Synod because they could not accept 
the latter’s views respecting the doctrine of absolute pre- 
destination. The union of these three bodies was due to a 
movement to bring together, as far as possible, all Norwe- 
gian Lutherans in one body. Hauge’s Synod and the Nor- 
wegian Synod, however, still maintain a separate attitude. 

The United Synod embraces eighteen States in its terri- 
tory. It has 1122 organizations, 670 church edifices, and 
119,972 communicants, of whom 49,541 are in the single 
State of Minnesota. The average seating capacity of the 
churches is 277, and the average value $2312. There are 
393 halls, with a seating capacity of 29,185. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Cozntinued. 
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INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONS. 


Besides the independent synods there are a number of 
independent Lutheran congregations—that is, congrega- 
tions which do not belong to any synod. In most cases 
the reason is not doctrinal, but simply a love of independ- 
ence. Not infrequently the pastor of an independent 
congregation is himself a member of some synod. They 
are found in most of the States and Territories. They 
aggregate 231 organizations, 188 church edifices, with a 
seating capacity of 62,334, and valued at $1,249,745, and 
41,953 communicants. 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL LUTHERANS. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL LUTHERANS—Continued. 
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CHAPTER, XXVIII. 
THE MENNONITES. 


THE Mennonites take their name from Menno Simons, 
born in Witmarsum, Holland, in 1492. He entered the 
priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, and in 1524 
was appointed chaplain in Pingium. Two years later he 
began to read the Scriptures, which he had hitherto ignored. 
Becoming a close student of them, his views on various 
doctrines soon changed, and he was known as an evangel- 
ical preacher. Upon hearing of the decapitation of a de- 
vout Christian because he had renewed his baptism, Menno 
Simons began to examine into the Scriptural teaching on 
that subject, and was convinced that there was no Script- ~ 
ural warrant for infant baptism. He remained in connec- 
tion with the Church of Rome for several years, during 
which he wrote a book against the Miinsterites. He 
renounced Catholicism early in 1536, and was baptized at 
Leeuwarden. In the course of the following year he was 
ordained a minister in what was then known as the Old 
Evangelical or Waldensian Church. From this time on to 
his death, in 1559, he was active in the cause of evangelical 
truth, traveling through northern Germany, and preach- 
ing everywhere. The churches which he organized as a 
result of his labors rejected infant baptism and held to the 


principle of non-resistance. A severe persecution began 
206 
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to make itself felt against his followers, the Mennonites ; 
and, having heard accounts of the colony established in 
the New World by William Penn, they began to emigrate 
to Pennsylvania near the close of the seventeenth century, 
that they might have opportunity to worship in peace. 

The first Mennonite church in this country was estab- 
lished in Germantown. Upon the site occupied by that 
church a plain stone meeting-house, erected in 1770, now 
stands. The colony of Germantown, which had secured a 
tract of about six thousand acres of land, was increased 
from time to time by immigration from Europe. In 1688 
the Mennonite meeting at Germantown adopted a protest 
against traffic in slaves, said to have been the first ever 
made on this continent. In this protest they say that 
many negroes are brought hither against their will, and 
though they are black “ we cannot conceive there is more 
liberty to have them slaves than it is to have other white 
ones.” The protest, which was sent to the Friends, as- 
serted that “those who steal or rob men and those who 
buy or purchase them” are all alike. The protest was 
finally sent up to the Yearly Meeting of Friends, where, 
after some consideration, it was voted not to be proper for 
the meeting to give a positive judgment in the case. The 
minute of the Yearly Meeting refers to the Mennonites as 
“ German Friends.” 

Successive immigrations from Holland, Switzerland 
Germany, and, in the last twenty-five years, from southern 
Russia, have resulted in placing the great majority of 
Mennonites in the world on American soil, in the United 
States and Canada. According to the census reports for 
1890, the number of members in this country, exclusive of 
Canada, is less than 42,000. This is the first complete 
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statistical statement that has been made of the Mennonites, 
and the number of members returned is much smaller than 
was expected. In 1860 there was a general meeting of 
Mennonites in Iowa, and the minutes of that conference 
estimated the number of Mennonites in the United States 
at 128,000. That estimate must have been a great deal 
too high, or the denomination has suffered extraordinary 
losses since. 

The doctrines held by the Mennonites are set forth in 
eighteen articles of faith, which were adopted at a confer- 
ence held in Dordrecht, Holland, in 1632. The first article 
treats of the Trinity and of God’s work in creation; the 
second of the fall of man through the disobedience of 
Adam and Eve, who were “separated and estranged from 
God, that neither they themselves, nor any of their poster- 
ity, nor angel, nor man, nor any other creature in heaven 
or on earth, could help them, redeem them, or reconcile 
them to God.”” They would have been eternally lost had 
not God interposed in their behalf with love and mercy. 
The third article shows how the first man and his pos- 
terity are restored through the sacrifice of the Son of God. 
The next ten articles set forth the doctrines of salvation, 
the ordinances, and treat of marriage and the magistracy. 
The fourteenth article declares one of the prominent princi- 
ples of the Mennonites, namely, non-resistance. It enjoins 
believers not to provoke or do. violence to any man, but 
to promote the welfare and happiness of all; to flee when 
necessary for the Lord’s sake from one country to another, 
“take patiently the spoiling of our goods,” and ‘‘ when we 
are smitten on one cheek to turn the other, rather than 
take revenge or resent evil.” Enemies are to be prayed 
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for, and, when hungry and thirsty, to be fed and refreshed. 
The fifteenth article interprets Christ as forbidding the use 
of alt oaths, judicial and otherwise. The sixteenth treats 
of the ban, which is for amendment and not for destruction. 
Those who have been received into the company of saints, 
if they sin voluntarily or presumptuously against God, or 
unto death, must as offending members be reproved and 
excommunicated. The seventeenth article enjoins the 
duty of avoiding those who are separated from God and 
the church, not only in eating and drinking, but in all 
similar temporal matters; although if an offending member 
is hungry or thirsty or in distress of any kind, it is lawful 
to relieve him. The eighteenth article pertains to the 
resurrection of the dead and the last judgment. The 
righteous are to reign with Christ forever, and the wicked 
are to be thrust down into the everlasting pains of hell. 
The Mennonites believe in baptism on profession of 
faith, but they do not baptize by immersion except in one 
or two branches, but by pouring. Candidates after having 
been under suitable instruction are catechized as to their 
faith in God and their desire to be received into the Church, 
and then receive baptism kneeling, the minister taking 
water with both hands from a vessel and putting it upon 
their heads and saying, “ Upon the confession of thy faith 
which thou hast made before God and these witnesses, I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” Each candidate is then given the right 
hand of fellowship and the kiss of peace, the wife of the 
minister or deacon or some other sister giving the kiss to 
the female converts. Persons received from other denom- 
inations are not re-baptized unless they earnestly desire it. 
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In some cases candidates are baptized in the water, kneel- 
ing therein, the minister taking up water in both hands and 
pouring it upon their heads. 

The Lord’s Supper is observed twice a year, usually in 
the spring and fall. Church examinations are held before 
communion in order to inquire into the standing and 
condition of each member. Each member is examined 
privately, and asked whether he is at peace with God, with 
the church, and with all men, and desirous to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper. If there are any difficulties between 
members an effort is made to have them all settled before 
the communion takes place. As the bread and wine are 
passed, those who receive them rise to their feet one after 
another. Sometimes the communicant goes forward to 
receive the bread and wine; in other cases the minister 
goes from seat to seat and from person to person. After 
the Lord’s Supper the ceremony of feet-washing is per- 
formed. The deacons bring in vessels of water, and the 
members proceed to wash and wipe one another’s feet and 
to give the kiss of peace, the sexes separating for this 
purpose. The polity is of the Presbyterian type. 

Ministers are chosen from the congregations to be served. 
A request is made to the conference, and a day is appointed 
for the purpose of making the choice. The bishop preaches 
an appropriate sermon, and then retires to the council-room 
with two fellow-ministers. All the members who desire 
to do so visit the council-room, one by one, and indicate 
the person of their choice. If only one brother has been 
chosen in this way, ordination is immediately proceeded 
with. When more than one is nominated, a day is ap- 
pointed in which to make choice by lot between those 
nominated. When choice by lot is made, the deacons take 
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as many hymn-books as there are candidates, and, retiring 
to the council-room, place in one of these books a slip of 
paper on which is written the words: ‘“ The lot is cast into 
the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord;” 
or, ‘‘ Herewith God has called thee to the ministry of the 
Gospel.” The books are then taken into the audience- 
room and placed on the desk or table. After prayer has 
been made each of the brethren nominated takes a book, 
and the bishop proceeds to look for the lot. The one in 
whose book it is found is considered chosen, and the bishop 
then proceeds to ordain him with laying on of hands. The 
ceremony is concluded with the kiss of peace, which is 
given by the bishop and the other ministers. 

Deacons are chosen from the congregation in the same 
manner as ministers. Their office is to care for the poor 
and sick, to assist in administering the ordinances, and to 
take charge of public meetings in the absence of the min- 
ister or bishop. Bishops or elders are ministers having 
pastoral charge of a district, in which there may be one or 
several places of worship. All the ministers in the district 
are under the direction of the bishop or elder. A bishop 
is selected in the same manner as a minister or deacon, and 
is consecrated in the same way. When difficulties arise 
between brethren they are settled by arbitration. Those 
who refuse to submit to arbitration are excommunicated, 
and the names of the excommunicated are publicly an- 
nounced. The Mennonites do not accept public offices 
except in connection with the management of schools. 
They are a sober, industrious, and thrifty people, simple 
in their habits, and conscientious, devout, and faithful 
Christians. More than a third of them are found in Penn- 
sylvania, the great German State. They are also strong 
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in Ohio, Kansas, Illinois, and Indiana. The Russian Men- 
nonites have formed several settlements in the Northwest 
and across the northern border in Manitoba. 

There are twelve branches of Mennonites, as follows: 


1. Mennonite, 7. General Conference, 

2. Bruederhoef, 8. Church of God in Christ, 
3. Amish, g. Old (Wisler), 

4. Olid Amish, 10. Brueder-Gemeinde, 

5. Apostolic, 11. Defenseless, 

6. Reformed, 12. Brethren in Christ. 


"1,—THE MENNONITE CHURCH. 


This may be regarded as the parent body. It has nearly 
18,000 communicants, considerably more than one third of 
_ the total of Mennonites in this country. Many of its con- 
gregations are very small, the average number of com- 
municants to each congregation in Kansas being only 
about 25. There are 12 conferences, besides 23 congre- 
gations which sustain no conference relations. There are 
29 halls, with a seating capacity of 1030. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 
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2.—THE BRUEDERHOEFF., 


Jacob Huter, of Innspruck, in the Tyrol, is considered 
the founder of this branch. Huter was burned at the stake 
in 1536. He instituted the communistic idea, which is 
still maintained, the members “ having all things in com- 
mon.” His followers were driven from Moravia into Hun- 
gary, thence to Roumania, and in 1769 to Russia. The 
entire community came to the United States from Russia 
in 1874. They are a German-speaking community, and 
their books, which are in manuscript, are written in that 
language. They are all settled in three counties in South 
Dakota. 


SUMMARY. 
; Seating Value of Com- 
STATE. pe die naaee a= Church muni- 
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South Dakota ....... 5 Bs) 45600 $4,500 352 


3.—THE AMISH. 


The Amish constitute the second largest Mennonite 
branch, They take their name from Jacob Ammen, who 
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separated from the main body of Mennonites about two 
centuries ago, on account of differences respecting the en- 
forcement of church discipline. He and his followers 
insisted that the ban should be more rigorously observed. 
In Pennsylvania they are very numerous. They used to 
be called “ Hookers,’ because they wore hooks instead 
of buttons on their coats. They are represented in four- 
teen States, being most numerous in Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. There are 33 halls, with a seating capacity 
of 960. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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15,430 $76,450 10, lor 


4.—THE OLD AMISH. 


This branch was the result of a division among the 
Amish about twenty-five years ago on the question of . 
enforcing church discipline. The Old Amish are very 
strict in adhering to the ancient forms and practices, op- 
posing the innovations in forms of worship and manner of 
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conducting church work introduced during the present 
century. There are only about 2000 of them, and they 
have but one church edifice. Their meetings are all held 
in private houses, except in one case. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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\—— DHE APOSTOLIC, 


This is properly a branch of the Amish Mennonites, 
differing from them chiefly in being less strict in the ob- 
servance of the rules of discipline and forms of worship. 
There are only 209 of them, belonging to two congregations 
in Ohio, 


SUMMARY, 
: Seating Value of Com- 
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STATE. : Ca- Church muni- 
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6.—THE REFORMED. 


In 1812 a movement was begun among the Mennonites 
for “the restoration of purity in teaching and the main- 
tenance of discipline”’ under the leadership of John Herr, 
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The “Herrites,’ as they are sometimes called, are very 
strict in their observances, severe in the use of the ban, 
and decline fellowship with other denominations. They 
are represented in seven States, more than half of their 
communicants, however, being found in Pennsylvania., 
Services are held in 4 private houses and in 1 hall, with a 
seating capacity of 50. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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7.—THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The beginning of this body is traced to a difficulty 
which arose in Pennsylvania in 1848, in a matter of dis- 
cipline. John Oberholzer was charged with attempting to 
introduce new practices and new doctrines. As the result 
of the controversy which arose over the matter an organiza- 
tion was formed, called the New Mennonites. This body 
is less strict than most other branches of Mennonites, and 
is in favor of an educated and paid ministry. The Gen- 
eral Conference was organized in 1860 at West Point, la. 
At its third meeting, in 1863, a plan for an educational in- 
stitute was adopted, and a theological school was begun 
at Wadsworth, O. It flourished for a number of years and 
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was then discontinued. The General Conference has mis- 
sions among the Arapahoe and Cheyenne Indians, in Indian 
Territory. It also conducts a number of home missions. 
There are three district conferences, the Central, the 
Eastern, and the Western. The General Conference meets 
‘once every three years. There are 5670 communicants, 
scattered over ten States. The average seating capacity 
‘of the edifices is 323, and the average value $2776. One 
hall, with a seating capacity of 50, is reported. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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8.—THE CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST. 


This branch was organized by John Holdeman in 1859. 
Holdeman claimed by the spirit of prophecy “to under- 
stand the foreknowledge of God, to know mysteries, to 
settle difficulties, to keep peace, and to interpret visions 
and dreams.’”’ This branch has only 18 congregations, 
with 471 members. It is represented in eight States. 
There are 2 halls, with a seating capacity of 150. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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9.—THE OLD (WISLER). 


This branch, which has only 610 communicants, consists 
of those who ate opposed to Sunday-schools and evening 
meetings and other practices, which they regard as inno- 
vations. They are represented by 15 congregations, in 
Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, 


SUMMARY ‘BY STATES. 
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10.—DER BRUEDER-GEMEINDE. 


This body originated in Russia half a century ago, and 
emigrated to this country in 1873-76. They baptize by 
immersion and emphasize the importance of evidence of 
conversion. They are very active and zealous in the per- 
formance of their religious duties. They are represented 
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in Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, and South Dakota by 12 
congregations, with 1388 communicants. One hall, with a 
seating capacity of 40, is reported, 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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ZABODS GEGUICES: Se acity: Property. cants. 

BAORAS yates is 5 ws 5 5 1,650 $4,700 685 
Minmesotalrs.s 2... 2 2 700 2,000 172 
Nebraskans. occs.. 3 2 1,120 3,900 381 
South Dakota ,,. 2 2 250 750 150 
otal tac. Mexay eee II 3:720 $11,350 1,388 


II.—THE DEFENSELESS. 


The Defenseless Mennonites, sometimes called Eglyites, 
are really a branch of the Amish. They lay particular 
stress upon the importance of conversion and regeneration. 
Henry Egli was the leader of this movement. It is repre- 
sented in Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, and Ohio, by 
9 congregations, with 856 communicants, 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








: Seating Value of Com- 

Organi- Church A 

STATES. 2 0 Ca- Church muni- 

zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 

EENOIS. atic = <= 2 I 175 $1,000 99 
Indiana’. Godt. ses. s 3 3 1,025 4,875 467 
ICANISAS hte Shave tees eit I I 270 1,300 140 
IVIESSOMTI Atacte ccs « « I I 150 565 18 
CIN OMe cee oe ae 2 2 450 2,800 132 
PrOtilioe ins ss 9 8 2,070 $10,540 856 


I12.—THE MENNONITE BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


This body, which originated about 1878, is Methodistic 
in its form of organization, in its usages, and its discipline. 
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Applicants for baptism are baptized in any form they may 
prefer. It has two annual conferences in the United States, 
and there are also a number of churches in Canada. There 
are 45 churches, with 1113 communicants. Eight halls, 
with a seating capacity of 660, are occupied as places of 


worship. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 











: Seating Value of Com- 
STATES. zadons, edinces, C3, gChuch aun 
Arkansas ......... I uot aan ratoreterere 35 
Pycianaeos.5. 5 26 9 2,050 $3,500 Ig! 
VOW as res asics sie I I 300 500 . 14 
KeaNSAS) fam! «creates I ae. Vel Se Laces 25 
Michtoan meas eee 2 2 400 2,400 49 
Nebraskaiies.. ak I See th eas Rom eee 15 
OOM eee cea 8 8 3,300 6,100 225 
Pennsylvania ...... 22 17% 4,575 27,100 559 
HOt all tecescrste 45 34% 10,625 $39,600 1,113 
SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL MENNONITES. 
Arkansas #55. Seva» 2 ‘F 7% $300 100 
Colorados.s asi... « I I 80 500 75 
LMT SYC) pee aan rie 32 23 35.900.) 23 i, 0OmmEstOne 
Indianasaee es cee 51 33 10,050 35,365 3,732 
TOWamer toa cere 16 II 2,585 13,150) 1,454 
Karisas natcs-t<rcein < 62 31 9,208 45,130 4,620 
Maryland ......... 9 9 2,450 9,800 525 
Michigan ......... I5 ii 1,575 5,500 356 
Minnesota ........ 9 7 2,500 7,200 967 
Missourians). 2: 15 2,080 8,565 748 
Nebraskarn nas o.: 18 9 2,780 12,350 1,664 
INew-Viorki,,..0. 2: 8 5 960 5,200 470 
North Dakota ..... I sil 1. eal eee AI 
Ohioswae soe cs a. 77 60 20,830 77,515 5,988 
Oregon. Peco ss). 8 3 700 1,600 248 
Pennsylvania...... 188 168 57,482 366,600 15,330 
South Dakota ..... 16 15 2,600 11,150. ~ 15983 
Mennesseern 40-55.) 2 I 150 200 58 
WAT Tet VED Ss Sr reas 16 13 6,675 10,925 666 
West Virginia ..... 4 - 600 goo 102 








Ota oss. arean 550 406 129,340 $643,800 41,541 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE METHODISTS. 


METHODISM, which counts many branches in Great 
Britain, America, and elsewhere, is the result of a move- 
ment begun at Oxford University, ]ingland, as early as 
1729, by John and Charles Wesley. Their own account 
of its origin is given in these words: 

“In 1729 two young men in Englaiid, reading the Bible, 
saw they could not be saved without h»liness, followed after 
it, and incited others so to do. In 1737 they saw likewise 
that men are justified before they are sanctified, but still 
holiness was their object. God then thrust them out to 
raise a holy people.” 

The Wesleys, with two others, began to meet together 
at Oxford for religious exercises in 1729. In derision they 
were called the “ Holy Club,” “ Bibh: Bigots,” “ Method- 
ists,’ etc. The last term was intended to describe their 
methodical habits, and it seems to have been accepted by 
them almost immediately, as the movement they led was 
soon widely known as the Methodist movement. 

John and Charles Wesley and George Whitefield were 
ordained ministers of the Church of England, and it was 
as Church of England clergymen that they began and 
carried forward their stirring evangelistic work. Being 
excluded, as preachers of ‘new doctrines,’ from many 
of the pulpits of the Established Church, they held meet- 
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ings in private houses, halls, barns, and fields, receiving 
many converts, who were organized into societies for 
worship. As their work expanded they introduced an 
order of lay preachers and established class-meetings for 
the religious care and training of members. In 1744 the 
first conference was held, and thereafter Wesley and his 
helpers met together annually. Thus was organized the 
annual conference, one of the distinctive institutions of 
Methodism. Wesley grouped together several appoint- 
ments and put them in charge of one of his helpers. This 
was the beginning of the circuit system. He then con- 
ceived the idea of increasing the efficiency of his preachers 
by frequent changes in their appointments. This is how 
the itinerancy came into existence. The itinerancy is 
maintained in nearly all the branches of Methodism 
throughout the world, though it has been greatly modi- 
fied in many cases. 

Though the Wesleyan movement was a movement within 
the Church of England, and the Wesleys lived and died 
in full ministerial relations with it, serious differences arose 
between the Church and the Methodists. In 1745 John 
Wesley wrote that he was willing to make any concession 
which conscience would permit, in order to live in harmony 
with the clergy of the Established Church, but he could not, 
he said, give up the doctrines he was preaching, dissolve 
the societies, suppress lay preaching, or cease to preach in 
the open air. For many years he refused to sanction the 
administration of the sacraments by any except those who 
had been ordained by a bishop in the apostolic succession, 
and he himself hesitated to assume authority to ordain; 
but the Bishop of London having refused to ordain min- 
isters for the Methodist societies in America, which were 
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left by the Revolutionary War without the sacraments, 
Wesley, in 1784, by the imposition of hands, appointed 
or ordained men and gave them authority to ordain others. 
He ordained Thomas Coke, LL.D., who was already a 
presbyter of the Church of England, to be superintendent 
of the Methodist societies in America, and set apart for 
a similar purpose in Great Britain Alexander Mather, who 
had not been episcopally ordained. In England, Method- 
ism continued to be a non-ecclesiastical religious move- 
ment within the Church of England till after John Wesley’s 
death,;March 2, 1791. In America the separation took 
place several years previous to that event. 

The peculiarities of Methodism are: (1) The probation- 
ary system, by which converts are received for six months 
or more on trial; if the test results favorably, they are then 
taken into “full connection,” and have all the rights and 
privileges of full members. (2) The class-meeting. The 
members and probationers of each church are divided into 
companies called classes, and meet under the care of a 
leader for prayer, testimony, and spiritual examination 
and advice. (3) Exhorters. Members licensed to hold 
meetings for prayer and exhortation. (4) Local preachers. 
Laymen adjudged to have “ gifts, graces, and usefulness ”’ 
sufficient to justify the issuance of a license, subject to 
annual renewal, to preach as occasion offers, without giv- 
ing up their secular business; they may also be ordained 
as deacons and elders. (5) The itinerancy. There are 
rules requiring the bishop or a conference committee to 
station the regular ministers every year, and limiting the 
pastoral term to a fixed period. In the English Wesleyan 
Church it is three years; in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States it is five years, having been 
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successively advanced from two to three and from three 
to five. No pastor can serve the same church or circuit 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church more than five years 
successively, nor an he be returned to it until after the 
expiration of ano‘her period of five years. (6) Presiding 
elders. In most American Methodist branches, each an- 
nual conference is divided into districts, two or more, and 
a presiding elder placed over each. His duty is to travel 
over his district, preside at quarterly conferences in each 
charge, report to the annual conference, and assist the 
presiding bishop in making out the list of appointments 
each year. His term of office is limited in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to six years. (7) Bishops. The Epis- 
copal branches lave bishops, elected by the general con- 
ference for life. They ordain ministers, preside over the 
annual conferences and at the general conference, and sta- 
tion the ministers, with the advice of the presiding elders; 
they are itinerant and general; not diocesan, officers. 
Methodism also has a system of conferences: (1) The 
quarterly conference is held four times a year in each 
church, It is composed of the pastor, local preachers, 
trustees, stewards, class leaders, and other church officers. 
(2) The annual conference consists of all the itinerant 
preachers (and in some branches of representatives of the 
churches) withia its bounds. It examines the characters 
of the ministes, elects candidates to deacon’s and elder’s 
orders, and transacts various other business. (3) The gen- 
eral conferenc2, composed of representatives, clerical and 
‘ay, from the various annual conferences, meets once in 
four years. It is the chief legislative and judicial court. 
It elects bishops and other general officers, creates new 
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conferences, changes conference boundaries, and controls 
the administration of the general and benevolent interests 
of the church. In some branches a district conference is 
also provided for. It is composed of the pastors and rep- 
resentatives of the churches of a district, the presiding elder 
being the chairman. 

In theology, Methodism, excepting the Welsh branch, is 
Arminian. Most of the American branches have adopted 
as their doctrinal symbol ‘‘Articles of Religion,” twenty- 
five in number, prepared by John Wesley from the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England. In common with 
other Arminian bodies, Methodists emphasize the doctrine 
of the freedom of the will and universal atonement, and 
deny the Calvinistic ideas of predestination and reproba- 
tion. Their more distinctive doctrines are those which Wes- 
ley revived, restated, and specially emphasized, namely: 
(1) present personal salvation by faith; (2) the witness 
of the Spirit; (3) sanctification. Upon the latter point 
Wesley taught that sanctification is obtainable instantane- 
ously, between justification and death, and that it is not 
“sinless perfection,” but perfection in love, so that those 
who possess it ‘‘ feel no sin, nothing but love.” 

_ There are seventeen branches of Methodism, as follows: 


1. Methodist Episcopal, g. Methodist Episcopal, South, 
2. Union American Meth. Epis., 10. Congregational, 

3. African Meth. Epis., 11. Congregational, Colored, 

4. African Union Meth. Prot., 12. New Congregational, 

5. African Meth. Epis. Zion, 13. Colored Meth. Epis., 

6. Zion Union Apostolic, 14. Primitive, 

7. Methodist Protestant, TiS aerees 

8. Wesleyan Methodist, 16. Independent, 


17. Evangelist Missionary. 
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I.—THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Though John and Charles Wesley crossed the ocean in 
1735 and labored in Georgia, the latter about one year, 
the former two years, the beginnings of Methodism in this 
country are dated from 1766, in New York and Maryland. 
In that year a Wesleyan local preacher from Ireland, Philip 
Embury, gathered a few Methodists in the lower part of 
New York City for regular worship. Robert Strawbridge, 
likewise a Wesleyan local preacher and Irish immigrant, 
preached to a small number of people in Frederick County, 
Md., at about the same time. The first meetings in New 
York were held in Mr. Embury’s house; then they were 
transferred to a sail-loft, and in 1768 an edifice was erected 
at a cost of $3000. This was the first Methodist church 
in the United States. Its site in John Street is still occu- 
pied by a Methodist edifice. Captain Thomas Webb of the 
British Army was an efficient colaborer with Mr. Embury. 
Mr. John Wesley sent over two missionaries in 1769, Rich- 
ard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, to assist in the work of 
establishing Methodism in this country. Seven others sub- 
sequently arrived. Two became Presbyterians, and only 
one, Francis Asbury, remained through the Revolutionary 
War. 

The first annual conference was held in Philadelphia in 
1773, Thomas Rankin, one of Wesley’s missionaries, pre- 
siding. At the close of 1784 a general conference met in 
Baltimore, December 24th, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was formally organized. This was in accordance 
with the plan of John Wesley himself. The societies had 
increased, and the number of members had swelled from 
1160 in 1773 to 14,988, notwithstanding the adverse influ- 
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ences of the Revolutionary War; and these societies were 
without an ordained ministry and consequently without the 
sacraments during the period of the war, the clergy of the 
Church of England, from whom baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper had previously been received, having in many cases 
left their parishes. Representations being made to Mr. 
Wesley concerning the condition of the Methodist societies, 
he set apart Dr. Thomas Coke, a presbyter of the Church 
of England, to be superintendent of the societies, and sent 
with him to America Francis Asbury and two others, 
directing him to organize the societies into a separate 
ecclesiastical body, and to have Asbury associated with 
him in the office of superintendent. 

When the conference was assembled in Baltimore a 
letter from Mr. Wesley was read, stating that he had 
“appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury to be joint- 
superintendents over our brethren in North America, as 
also Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey to act as elders 
among them by baptizing and ministering the Lord’s Sup- 
per”; that he had prepared a liturgy to be used by the 
traveling preachers; and that as “ our American brethren 
are now totally disentangled both from the State and from 
the English hierarchy,” he dared not “ entangle them again, 
either with the one or with the other. They are now,” he 
added, “at full liberty simply to follow the Scriptures and 
the Primitive Church.” 

The conference then proceeded to “form a Methodist 
Episcopal Church,” electing both Coke and Asbury as 
superintendents or bishops. Asbury was successively 
ordained deacon, elder, and bishop. The order of wor- 
ship and Articles of Religion prepared by Mr. Wesley 
were adopted, his rules and discipline were revised and 
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accepted, a number of preachers were ordained, and the 
work of the conference was completed. The constitution 
of the church is generally held to consist of the general 
rules of conduct prepared by Mr. Wesley, the Articles of 
Religion, and six Restrictive Rules, limiting the powers 
of the general conference, which is the supreme legislative 
body and the final court. The general conference elects 
bishops, who hold office for life or during good behavior, 
and who preside over its sessions, but have no vote or veto 
in its proceedings. They are not diocesan, but general 
and itinerant, visiting and presiding over the annual con- 
ferences successively, and appointing, with the aid and 
advice of the presiding elders, the preachers to the pas- 
torates. 

The progress of Methodism in the new and growing 
nation was extremely rapid. Bishop Asbury (Dr. Coke 
returned after a few years to England), who had large 
organizing and administrative power, was intensely active 
in extending the work as an evangelistic movement. He 
changed his preachers frequently, appointed them to large 
circuits including several appointments, and raised up a 
body of class leaders, exhorters, local and itinerant preach- 
ers, by whom the gospel was propagated with great suc- 
cess. In 1800 Richard Whatcoat was elected to the bish- 
opric, and in 1808 William McKendree also, the latter 
being the first native American to occupy that office. In 
the conference of 1808 a plan was adopted providing for a 
general conference to be composed of delegates elected by 
the annual conferences, and to meet once every four years. 
In 1812, when the first delegated general conference was — 
held, there were upward of 195,000 communicants. In 
1872 lay delegates appeared for the first time in the gen- 
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eral conference. Though the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has suffered heavy losses at various times by secessions 
and divisions, it has grown very rapidly, and is by far the 
most numerous Methodist body in the world. It has in 
this country 102 annual conferences, besides 12 in mission 
fields in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Mexico, with missions 
in South America, Korea, and other countries. 

It is represented in all the States and Territories, except- 
ing Alaska. In the following States it has congregations in 
every county: 


No. of | No. ot 

counties. counties. 
@pnMmecieult ara (resus as Siu) Montana: qe. cee 16 
IVAW AEC 1510 oy se 1«.0.0'2 + o> 3 New Hampshires 9. ene 10 
MESYTUOS stots ters: s =) 5 che sce. sys LOZ >| INew Jersey: joneee teat 21 
LENGIEU ETS: Scale hcg i Men eecae ear 92S New Morlksty nese ome 60 
LONE 15 6 ORCC eS ee eeeaeae 991) Ohio eases tors nee 88 
(BTS Sa Ae 106m || Pennsylvamialy see oe C7 
PAULO Kas ors os achoe pee ce é 16, | Rhode Island 45 a/4.aa- en 5 
Mayland’ 2 on. Gaels se ss +s 2A! BV GEMON. teeta een ete 14 
MNiassachusetts! <2 csi < s.- 14 


Of the 2790 counties in the various States and Terri- 
tories, it has organizations in all save 585. This number 
is made up chiefly of counties in the South where confer- 
ences of the Methodist Episcopal Church were not formed 
after 1844, when the division occurred which resulted in 
the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
until the close of the late war. In the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is in 
fuller occupancy than the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The total of communicants, including both members and 
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probationers (but not itinerant ministers), is 2,240,354. 
The total of organizations is 25,861, and there are 22,844 
church edifices, with an aggregate seating capacity of 
6,302,708, and a total valuation of $96,723,408. In ad- 
dition to the church edifices, there are 2873 halls, etc., 
with a seating capacity of 275,444, used as places of wor- 
ship. The average seating capacity of the churches is 276, 
and the average value $4234. 

An examination of the table by States shows that the 
largest number of communicants in any one State is to be 
found in New York, 242,492; Ohio comes second, with 
240,650; Pennsylvania third, with 222,886; Illinois fourth, 
with 168,191; and Indiana fifth, with 162,989. There 
are six States in which there are more than 100,000 mem- 
bers, and six other States in which the number is more. 
than 50,000. Inthe number of organizations and church 
edifices Ohio leads and New York stands second. Of 
the 102 annual conferences, not including 11 missions, the 
largest numerically is the Philadelphia conference, which 
is also the oldest. The Philadelphia conference reports 
61,645 communicants. The East Ohio comes second, with 
39,666; the Ohio third, with 58,089; the New York East 
fourth, with 55,724; and the New York fifth, with 53,644. 
There are 7 conferences which have 50,000 and upward 
each, and 30 which have between 25,000 and 50,000. 

The lines of these conferences do not correspond with 
those of the States. The New York East conference, for 
example, includes parts of New York, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey; the Troy conference includes appointments , 
in New York, Massachusetts, and Vermont; the Wilming- 
ton conference, in Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia; the 
Baltimore conference, in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
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West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. The con- 
ferences are not arranged on a plan similar to that of dio- 
ceses in the Protestant Episcopal and the Roman Catholic 
churches. Each diocese occupies its own territory exclu- 
sively; but the same territory in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is often covered by different conferences. For 
example, there are white conferences, in which the Eng- 
lish language is spoken, and there are German, Swedish, 
and other conferences having foreign constituencies, which 
cover parts of the same territory. The Northwest Swed- 
ish conference covers portions of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. The Norwegian and 
Danish conference covers portions of the same territory. 
So, also, do the St. Louis German, the West German, the 
Northwest German, the Chicago German, and the follow- 
ing English-speaking conferences: Rock River, St. Louis, 
Upper Iowa, West Nebraska, West Wisconsin, Wisconsin, 
Northwest Indiana, Northwest Iowa, Northwest Kansas, 
Central Illinois, Central Missouri, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, and Nebraska. White 
English-speaking conferences are also overlapped in many 
States by conferences composed of colored members. 

In the German conferences and missions there are 928 
organizations, with 57,105 communicants; in the Scan- 
dinavian, 308 organizations and 17,820 communicants. 
There are also 25 Spanish organizations, with 1475 mem- 
bers, and congregations of Bohemians, Finns, Portuguese, 
French, Italians, Welsh, Chinese, and Japanese. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 





STATES. lees 
Alabama........ 318 
PNTIZON Ags evccersre 12 
Arkansas ....... 226 
Galitormia es. ocien 337 
Colorado nicer go 
Connecticut. .... 219 
Delawarere:t as 187 
Dist. of Columbia 30 
Hloniday seen. 5: 117 
(GeOreia Sema os = 320 
LICGTE) OG) aa ree es 31 
OUNCE Se oe 1,903 
dicta eh. os 1,618 
Indian Territory . 32 
LO WAr entiwca teva, 6 1,342 
INAnSaASH cite es 1,249 
Kentucky: acer. 435 
Wowistamarae cnt. 218 
INAS eeeieieks tanta 355 
Maryland <5;.-..; 925 
Massachusetts ... 304. 
Michigan ..2.% <7 1,085 
Minnesota... 5... 534 
Mississippi ...... 398 
Missouri. p.- 905 
Montana e.terc. 48 
Nebraska tes: ost. 649 
ING@VAGA Rica ess. ses 12 
New Hampshire . 134 
New Jersey...... 579 
New Mexico..... 32 
Newsy orks 3. 2,123 
North Carolina .. 287 
North Dakota ... 131 
OOM rire ls. 2,340 
Oklahoma....... 36 
Ore soma-wnen eae: 203 
Pennsylvania .... 2,042 
Rhode Island .... 39 
South Carolina .. 335 
South Dakota... 254 
Tennessee ...... 609 
EGXAS: Seay ete me 407 


Church 
Edifices. 


289 
It 
167 


30634 


77 
217 
188 

29 
105 
302 

26 

1,779 
1,585 
15 
1,215 
734 
341% 
igI 
290 
887 
383 
894 
424 
388 
742 

39 
461 

12 
129 
554% 

21 

2,038 
238 
61 
2,296 

13 
150 

1,931 

Sy 
337 
140 
549 
346 


pres 
pacity. 
72,580 
3,550 
38,243 
93,110 
235314 
67,527 
49,455 
20,450 
22,620 
73,415 
55225 
523,698 
453,035 
3,925 
317,406 
179,230 
77,400 
39,500 
87,301 
234,856 
153,722 
250,747 
92,400 
81,038 
199,044 
8,535 
112,603 
2,700 
40,595 
185,485 
4,625 
614,501 
64,487 
11,100 
685,319 
3,100 
34,430 
5955734 
16,835 
81,810 
31,674 
146,470 
73790 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$248,300 
46,100 
162,360 
2,053,371 
931,900 
2,123,380 
956,300 
772,500 
219,000 
255,940 
69,200 


7,046,785. 


4,243,180 
9,750 
353445245 
1,912,015 
762,090 
303,302 
1,152,875 
397715717 
5,180,825 
3739,850 
1,725,843 
245,624 
1,835,840 
159,850 
1,242,200 
78,800 
614,350 
5,009,075 
71,200 
16,944,350 
195,645 
139,985 
8,749,970 
21,400 
614,625 
12,642, 104 
495,000 
292,235 
375,260 
665,460 


592,835 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


18,517 
320 
10,076 
25,527 
8,560 
29,411 
20,412 
9,630 
59739 
25,400 


165,191 
162,989 
838 
111,426 
83,288 
29,172 
15,073 
22,996 
82,069 
58,477 
86,958 
30,837 
31,142 
58,285 
1,901 
41,086 
418 
12,354 
82,955 
1,750 
242,492 
16,433 
4,804 
240,650 
1,224 
9,436 
222,886 
6,064 
43,200 
11,371 
42,873 
27,453 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Coztinued. 











_ a Seating Value of Com- 

ae pea CERbaa Gy, go 5 meh 
NU Eale Boat: ort spo 31 29 6,205 $223,650 1,048 
WiCEMONEA Sst. crs. 228 195 55,851 758,800 17,2608 
Wit SIMA) deve cts! 21m 27 « 42,925 329,144 16,764 
Washington..... 200 146 37,230 652,425 11,592 
West Virginia... 827. 629% 146,900 902,153 48,925 
Wisconsin ...... 706 623 134,913 1,791,900 41,360 
NOM Cisse - 13 Il 2,190 48,700 773 
otal os... 25,861 22,844 6,302,708 $96,723,408 2,240,354 

SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 
CONFERENCES. 
PAV AISAITIAL ees ce s+ P72 YES 6.32, 845 $128,800 7,455 
Arkansas ....... 134 95 26,200 114,220 6,295 
BANISH at oo diet 33 a5 6,605 219,900 1,435 
Baltimore; ..<. +. Aion 403 137,906 3,221,000 41,195 
BluewRadses. 5... L72 130 42,930 77,850 7,492 
Galtormia’n.. 4: . 195 183 55.450 1,263,321 14,429 
CaliforniaGerman 
IMMSSIOM oo... stare z 16 16 3,610 121,400 82 


Central Alabama. 153 143 41,135 130,360,838 
CentralGerman.. 177 176% 38,370 771,000 14,391 
Central Illinois... 412 384% 103,147 1,148,700 29,754 
Central Missouri. 158 136 35,305 177,580 8,559 
Central New York 313 308 95,375 1,662,650 35,591 


Central Ohio .... 408 396% 118,235 1,260,250 38,893 
Central Pennsyl- 

VAT AN citys slots Sots | 530 152,200. 2,370, AOS, Shoes 
Central Tennessee 136 120 28,725 97,435 5,584 
Chicago German. 122 I15 21,890 369,400 7,873 
Cincmnati si... 371 369 113,660 2,057,200 46,188 
Colorada. =. s:.a+ 85 73 22,614 903,900 8,325 
Columbia River.. 132 84 19,845 254,250 5,792 
Dakotagescuak aos: 20 TELL 27,794 325,200 9,774 
Delaware ....... 2305225 50,534 3150700 1e,oa7 
Des Moines ..... 32902 355 96,010 965,900 36,927 
Detroit s. 5 eee. 495 40234 118,750 1,920,600 40,189 
East German .... 61 62 17,085 589,900 GReeO 
East Maine...... 190 IA4T% 42,105 471,150 10,444 
East Ohio. s:sn.: etey © Sa 160,510 2,385,700 59,666 


Hastulennessee|. > 977 70 12,300 105,900 4,235 
IDIBISy Ss peipceeaeteate et 414 410% 114,014 1,487,314 36,796 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continued. 


CONFERENCES. Layee 
loridayw es te). 67 
(GENESCO irae: ne 372 
Georgia .:5..... 88 
Toston. pcr « 308 
dah aia c1 a 31 
Wilingiss7.< 25.1. 597 
Indiana... <: 424 
Indian Mission... 68 
IONBY ote mo ono ens 335 
WWansas: Rentccc' 242 
IGEN TUCK Yon c-2s 2,00 333 
ean Stone ye I51 
Inittle Rock >. -- .. 92 
Jzoulsianala..-.- 216 
WWiain@imcncises..> 171 
Michigan ....... 540 
Minnesota ...... 378 
Mississippi ...... 195 
IWEIGSOURI yeti: 328 
NMontana..c.-: « 51 
Nebraska ....... 195 - 
ING Walks piel toa on. 299 
New England... 246 
New England, 

Southerns,. ..- 207 
New Hampshire. 139 
New Jersey...... 303 
New York... .-.. 466 
New York East .. 325 
North Carolina .. 115 
North Dakota... 117 


Northern German III 
Northern New 


NiOtk scores 312 
North Indiana... 463 
North Nebraska.. 117 
North Ohio...... 323 
Northwest Ger- 

spake wes ee ey ey ae 94 
NorthwestIndiana 343 
Northwest Iowa.. 180 


Northwest Kansas 329 


Church 


Edifices. 


6 


274 
26 
539 
408 
28 
311+ 
201 
249% 
137 
72 
189 
153 
445% 
300 
192 
282 
42 
196 
276% 
238 


203 
136 
300 
424% 
327 
108 


59 
85% 


302 
452 
112 
318 


56% 
339 
166 
112 


o 2 
356% 
87 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 


14,790 
98,095 
15,000 
83,275 
5,000 
156,813 
122,425 
7,025 
85,665 
54,810 
56,015 
33,785 
12,043 
39,060 
46,326 
1225327 
70,570 
48,023 
74,860 
9,260 
59,493 
89,045 
102,891 


67,288 
44,765 
101,870 
131,608 
117,343 
21,557 
10,650 
12,800 


85,205 
131,315 
25,205 
98,979 


9,160 
89,720 
41,440 
25,495 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$86,365 
2,080,150 
53350 
368,925 
66,000 
1,6575775 
858,650 
31,150 
725,400 


654,150. 


476,715 
286,125 
48,140 
296, 102 
697,225 
1,701,000 
1,340,643 
124,319 
453,875 
165,350 
567,250 
3,067,575 
3,989,175 


1,653,200 
748,850 
2,181,900 
4,731,900 
5,609,380 
117,795 
136,185 
257,950 


1,309,650 
1,291,500 

395,650 
1,177,880 


130,850 
9773030 
469,800 
228,790 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


4,425 
34,946 

3,547 
24,419 

1,173 
52,934 
41,424 

2,062 
25,059 
21,534 
20,653 
10,437 

3,781 
14,911 
12,689 
43,898 
23,768 
14,869 
19,799 

1,991 
19,220 
42,198 
40,884 


24,371 
14,335 
44,488 
53,644 
555724 
8,941 
4,509 
4,643 


27,540 
47,144 

9,481 
39,435 


4,371 
33,167 
16,292 
13,902 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continued. 


CONFERENCES, 


Northwest Swed- 
FES sypcia Ot ae 
Norwegian and 
WDATHSI Me ee es 
OOM ae Biase. 
Oresonie ieee ys 
Philadelphia..... 
Partsbwnor es. . : sy. 
Puget Sound.... 
Rock River ..... 
Saint John River. 
Saint LOWS:. =... 
Saint Louis Ger- 
Pilate Sees 
Savanmaly,<...c's «,- 
South Carolina .. 
Southeast Indiana 
Southern Califor- 
Tee ok eee face 
Southern Illinois. 
Southern German 
South Kansas .. 
Southwest Kansas 
PREMMeESSEE.. . ain: 
ARGS ae Sees 
ISTE thon An aicke eere 
Upper Iowa ..... 
Upper Mississippi 
Wertmontoaecccci. 
VAIN MIVI Ane cree =). 
Washington..... 
West German... 
West Nebraska .. 
West Texas..... 
West Virginia ... 
West Wisconsin . 
Wilmington..... 
Wisconsin....... 
Wyoming....... 


Organi- 
zations. 


144 


Church 
Edifices. 


116 


63 


57° 
96 


374 


Seating 
a- 
pacity. 


27,675 


14,320 
167,985 
24,915 
156,921 
101,639 
19,875 
115,529 
6,330 
775225 


31,760 
58,415 
81,810 
91,575 


31,700 
112,110 
6,800 
51,210 
37,050 
26,620 
40,340 
104,006 
775320 
32,955 
42,510 
24,725 
66,930 
16,669 
19,425 
20,245 
130,500 
55,879 
89,731 
58,014 
93,820 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$397,100 


173,600 
1,453,340 
488,625 
5,014,220 
2,619,150 
368,125 
2,946,400 
121,125 
945,185 


491,490 
202,590 
292,235 
884,450 


633,650 
637,310 
72,700 
429,375 
490,700 
129,850 
202,005 
2,417,525 
979,455 
120,505 
496,600 
116,100 
870,522 
265,650 
175,100 
975730 
702,375 
6555550 
1,5 10,837 
886,200 
1,657,150 


235 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


9,236 


4,782 
58,089 
7,05 1- 
61,645 
45,485 
6,615 
38,674 
1,034 
24,543 


II,100 
21,853 
43,200 
35,038 


9,836 
30,322 

2,470 
22,800 
21,899 
10,065 
14,531 
43,578 
27,493 
16,265 
12,621 

8,718 
32,976 

55554 

9,743 

8,932 
42,795 
16,345 
35,592 
17,702 
38,731 
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SUMMARY BY MISSIONS. 








° . Seating Value of Com- 
missions, Sadone, Badifoes, «CR Chureh muni 
ATIZONAMR eae a 12 ct a sto $46, 100 320 
Black Hills...... 23 17 3,550 47,060 831 
Nevada rains cts 25 26 5,300 116,800 878 
New Mexico Eng- 
Slaps oae ee wae 10 8 1,900 42,000 540 
New Mexico Span- 
IS Lees cy ae 25 15 3,225 38,700 1,475 
North Pacific Ger- 
ONS Ara ata 18 17 2,850 52,750 635 
Northwest Norwe- 
gian and Danish 17 13 2,675 87,500 548 
Wiehe os. ee 34 32 6,730 228,150 1,066 
Wyoming....... 13 II 2,190 48,700 773 
‘Lotale@eace a 25,861 22,844 6,302,708 $96,723,408 2,240,354 


2.—THE UNION AMERICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


This is a body of colored Methodists having the same 
general doctrines and usages as other branches of Method- 
ism. It was organized in 1813 in Wilmington, Del., by a 
number of colored members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, led by Rev. Peter Spencer, a colored preacher. 

The church has 42 organizations, with 35 church edifices, 
valued at $187,600, and 2279 communicants; 2 halls, with 
a seating capacity of 250, are occupied as places of wor- 
ship. There are three annual conferences, with two general 
superintendents or bishops, who are elected for life. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 











- Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. ‘tous Edie. Ch Chueh muni 
G@onnecticut.<—.. .-.. I I 350 $2,000 80 
Delaware teat. otiews 8 7 2,650 57,500 507 
Maryland irs. as ojs/<0=- 4 4 1,000 6,400 124 
Mississippi ........ I I 200 2,000 80 
iNew Jersey: ack... 6 6 1,725 14,700 385 
Nie Wa MONE eccn.e cts ays 5 3 975 37,400 288 
Pennsylvania...... Omer 4,300 65,800 765 
Rhode Island,..... I I 300 1,800 50 
patalin ytn es: 42. 35. 11,500 137,600 2,279 


SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 
CONFERENCES. 





Eastern District... 13. 41 35350 $55,900 803 
Mississippi ........ I I 200 2,000 80 
Southern District .. 2023 7,950 129,700 1,396 

Motalensc tase. 42 35 -11,§00 $187,600. 2,270 


3.—THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


This branch of American Methodism was organized in 
Philadelphia in 1816 by a number of colored members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. They withdrew from the 
parent body in order that they might have larger privi- 
leges and more freedom of action among themselves than 
they believed they could secure in continued association 
with their white brethren. The Rev. Richard Allen was 
elected the first bishop of the new church by the same 
convention that organized it. In the year 1787 Mr. Allen 
had been made the leader of a class of forty persons of his 
own color. A few years later he purchased a lot at the 
corner of Sixth and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, where 
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the first church erected in this country for colored Method- 
ists was occupied in 1794. This site is now covered by 
an edifice, dedicated in 1890, valued at $50,000. 

In doctrine, government, and usage the church does 
not essentially differ from the body from which it sprang. 
It has an itinerant and a local or non-itinerant ministry ; 
its territory is divided into annual conferences; it has a 
general conference, meeting once every four years; has 
bishops or itinerant general superintendents, elected for 
life, who visit the annual conferences in the episcopal dis- 
tricts to which they are assigned; has presiding elders who 
exercise sub-episcopal oversight in the districts into which 
the annual conferences are divided; and has the probation- 
ary system for new members, with exhorters, class leaders, 
stewards, stewardesses, etc. 

The church in its first half-century grew slowly, chiefly 
in the Northern States, until the close of the war. At the 
end of the first decade of its existence it had two confer- 
ences and about 8000 members. In 1856 it had seven 
conferences and about 20,000 members; in 1866, ten con- 
ferences and 75,000 members. Bishop B. W. Arnett, the 
ardent and industrious statistician of the church, in noting 
a decrease of 343 members in the decade ending in 1836, 
in the Baltimore conference explains that it was due to 
the numerous sales of members as slaves. According to 
elaborate figures furnished by him, the increase in the value 
of church property owned by the denomination was not 
less than $400,000 in the decade closing in 1866, or nearly 
50 per cent. In the succeeding ten years the increase was 
from $825,000 to $3,064,000, not including parsonages; 
which seem to have been embraced in the total for 1866. 
According to the returns for 1890, given herewith, the 
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valuation is $6,468,280, indicating an increase of $3,404,- 
280 in the last fourteen years, or I1I.11 per cent. 

The church is widely distributed, having congregations 
in forty-one States and Territories. The States in which 
it is not represented are the two Dakotas, Idaho, Maine, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, and Vermont. Its members are 
most numerous in South Carolina, where there are 88,172. 
Georgia comes second, with 73,248; Alabama third, with 
30,781; Arkansas fourth, with 27,956; Mississippi fifth, 
with 25,439. Tennessee has 23,718, Texas 23,392, and 
Florida 22,463. In no other State does the number reach 
17,000. The eight Southern States above given report 
315,169 members, or considerably more than two thirds 
of the entire membership of the church. 

It will be observed that of the 2481 organizations only 
31, with a seating capacity of 2200, worship in halls, school- 
houses, etc. All the rest, 2450, own the edifices in which 
their meetings are held. These edifices number 4124—a 
remarkable excess—and have a total seating capacity of 
1,160,838, an average of 281 to each edifice. The average 
value of each edifice is $1568. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. ai senor Value of Com-: 

scares. Sadons: Ealees, Ch, nee, ae 
(Alabama. .2 cs: 145 274 77,600 $242,765 30,781 
Arkansas...... 5 | tee Bee 77,585 293,425. 27,966 
(CRlbiorgore oe o aor 13 15 2,929 24,300 772 
@oloradOvsnisr  -- 8 6 2,300 63,500 788 
Gonnecticut ..... 4 4 1,275 16,000 158 
Delaware.<...... 16 Bau 7,025 39,500 2,603 
Dist. of Columbia 6 Gi 5,500 1175500) 1,479 
Tal OniGda a mygaisets si 152 269 63,445 168,473 22,463 
Georgian. ss - 334 654 184,592 601,287 73,248 


rLenOisi iste Ale Os 23,799 310,985 6,383 


= 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 











ae Seating Value of 
STATES. zations, ‘Edifces, Ce ihurch 

MOGI cee oe we 26 2ea.er 16,450 $138,280 
Indian Territory . 14 22 1,680 2,618 
Towaeasake oe 29 29 Tokay 87,365 
Kansas | oe ieattetse. 48 58 14,309 153,530 
Kentucky -eer- go =106 39,100 181,201 
Louisiana™ <1 .2%. Sie yLEs 36,150 193,115 
Maryland. <1. 58 93 29,881 266,370 
Massachusetts ... 12 II 5,950 119,200 
Michigan 3.5... 21 26 75855 72,185 
Minnesota....... 6 6 2,350 30,000 
Mississippi ...... 122 ©255 59,833 226,242 
IMassourine.s). 26. 87126 27,870 281,289 
Montana). a « 3 2 350 14,000 
Nebraska seme ce < 4 4 1,350 62,000 
INéws Jersey: 54 68 19,510 159,850 
New Mexico..... 3 3 550 3,300 
New Viorkiy.... 0) 34 29 12,900 231,500 
North Carolina .. Cra, 42,350 112,998 
OOM rasase ers ce Tie | 01S 40,965 318,250 
OresOn ween > Ps chiaale SARs Bremen 
Pennsylvania .... S78 ete 39,900 605,000 
Rhode Island .... 4 3) 2,050 95,000 
South Carolina... 229 491 125,945 356,362 
Tennessee ..:... 144 236 1,800 461,305 
SREXASS corres! 2's 138 208 82,850 233,340 
WGA arenes = has Bex re aera. AR Coe... 
Mite inMay 4.0 ano 67 102 345375 187,245 
Washington ..... 2 I 400 4,000 
West Virginia ... 3 3 1,050 11,000 
Wisconsin »-..:....- 3 R 400 40,000 
WV6/ OMI Seen wie 3 I 200 4,000 

Motalex vanes 2,481 4,124 1,160,838 $6,468,280 

SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 

CONFERENCES. 
Alabama .oe..0 04 St» 175 50,500 $124,345 
Arkansas........ 62) 100 25,590 77499 
Baltumorery.. <3 64 100 35,381 383,870 
Calitomniayc. ssi 16 16 3,329 28,300 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


4,435 
489 
1,820 
4,678 
13,972 
13,631 
12,359 
1,342 
1,836 
489 
25,439 
9,589 
32 

399 
5,851 
62 
3,124 
16,156 
10,025 
16 
11,613 
595 
88,172 
23,718 
23,392 
7, 
12,314 
66 


216 
118 


139 
452,725 





18,398 
9,174 
13,838 
854 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continued. 


CONFERENCES. 


Central Texas ... 


Gebrciates. secs . 


MUTATE Hee a tc: ars 


UCIT aac sss 
Indian Territory . 


GMa tetee desis) Scots 


ISnSASyesenie oa 4a 
ICemPUC Ky te cue af 
[-owisiatia “2... 
MEMEO ns was 6 oe 


Michigan: 22.3; . 
Mississippi ...... 
IMIR SOUT es cf oe! + 
New England.... 
ew WSLS Vins + «< 
New VOrky «2% <<. 


North Alabama. . 
North Carolina .. 


Northeast Texas . 


North Georgia... 


North Louisiana . - 
North Mississippi. 
North Missouri .. 


Philadelphia..... 


RUCESDUGO. 525s. 


Rocky Mountain . 
South Arkansas. . 
South Carolina .. 


WASSSITNC He Sa noe 
West Arkansas .. 
West Kentucky. . 
West Tennessee. . 
West Texas ..... 


Organi- 
zations. 


39 
80 


43 
66 
45 
61 
45 
18 
64. 
96 
83 
32 
67 
47 
43 
61 


44 





Church 
Edifices. 


29 
271 
187 

82 
260 

Hy) 

isu 

22 

66 

62 

58 

63 
226 

26 

80 

56 

18 

68 

29 

99 
147 

56 
168 

52 
175 
_ 72 

63 





Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 


11,700 
65,065 
45,320 
18,125 
67,882 
17,209 
16,550 

1,680 
16,455 
15,659 
19,850 
18,850 
68,060 

72155 
23,275 
13,700 

9,275 
19,510 
12,900 
27,100 
42,350 
19,000 
48,650 
17,300 
36,558 
14,170 
22,940 
18,025 
39,975 
17,000 

3,400 
27,725 
60,880 
36,275 
21,400 
34,375 
24,270 
19,250 
25,525 
30,750 





Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$50,300 
197,415 
122,070 
46,403 
127,412 
107,250 
138,280 
2,618 
361,100 
215,530 
81,551 
166,385 
287,662 
72,185 
57300 
216,575 
230,200 
159,850 
231,500 
118,420 
112,998 
56,575 
186,213 
26,730 
168,942 
64,714 
229,825 
88,425 
399,550 
264,950 
84,800 
75,016 
158,947 
338,219 
67,465 
187,245 
80,319 
99,650 
123,086 
59,000 


2,481 4,124 1,160,838 $6,468,280 


24! 





452,725 
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4.—THE AFRICAN UNION METHODIST PROTESTANT 
CHURCH. 


This body, which has a few congregations divided among 
eight States, came into existence at about the same time 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church was organized 
(1816), differing from the latter chiefly in objection to the 
itinerancy, to a paid ministry, and to the episcopacy. It 
has 2 annual conferences, with 40 organizations, 27 church 
edifices, valued at $54,440, and 3415 communicants; 13 
halls, with a seating capacity of 1883, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 




















: Seating Value of Com- 
Organi- Church : 
ote ganees.) Seances, fee Prehades 
IDelawaresaen parce 6 4 "33250 $9,600 368 
IEA INS ltte.s stelen oral I Ee ae Ce eae 45 
ikewardana¥els, sto ones a 8 yh Opis 5,600 1,546 
New Jersey ....... 8 6 836 5,940 281 
INew. Y Ork 0s ce os 3 ee te | tS 60 
Pennsylvania ...... 8 8 2,140 32,100 852 
Rhode Island...... tS. 7 Besse a ee 49 
WAT OUMIAie tye s'o 5 2 680 1,200 214 
HLOtal era sien 40 27 7,161 $54,440 3,415 
SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES, 

CONFERENCES. 4 
Baltimore ..+...... 14 Q) . "2.038 $6,800 1,805 
INOrinerneen een tse 26 18 4,226 . 47,640 1,610 
Ota Gta srersas eres 40 27.) 716d $54,440 3,415 


5.—THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION 
CHURCH. 


A congregation of colored people, organized in New 
York City in 1796, was the nucleus of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion Church. This congregation originated 
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in a desire of colored members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to hold separate meetings, in which they ‘‘ might 
have an opportunity to exercise their spiritual gifts among 
themselves, and thereby be more useful to one another.” 
They built a church, which was dedicated in 1800, the 
full name of the denomination subsequently organized 
being given to it. The church entered into an agreement 
in 1801 by which it was to receive certain pastoral super- 
vision from the Methodist Episcopal Church. It had 
preachers of its own, who supplied its pulpit in part. In 
1820 this arrangement was terminated, and in the same 
year a union of colored churches in New York, New 
Haven, Long Island, and Philadelphia was formed and 
rules of government adopted. Thus was the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church formally organized. 

The first annual conference was held in 1821. It was 
attended by 19 preachers, representing 6 churches and 
1426 members. Next year James Varick was chosen 
superintendent of the denomination, which was extended 
over the States of the North chiefly until the close of the 
Civil War, when it entered the South to organize many 
churches. 

In its polity lay representation has long been a promi- 
nent feature. Laymen are in its annual conferences as 
well as in its general conference, and there is no bar to 
the ordination of women. Until 1880 its superintendents, 
or bishops, were elected for a term of four years. In that 
year the term of the office was made for life or during 
good behavior. Its system is almost identical with that of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, except the presence of 
laymen in the annual conference, the election of presiding 
elders on the nomination of the presiding bishop, instead 
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of their appointment by the bishop alone, and similar small 
divergences. Its general conference meets quadrennially. 
Its territory is divided into seven episcopal districts, to 
each of which a bishop is assigned by the general confer- 
ence. There are in all twenty-eight annual conferences, 
one of which is partly in this country and partly in Canada. 
There is also a missionary district in Africa. : 

The church is represented in twenty-nine States. It is 
strongest in North Carolina, where it has 111,949 commu- 
nicants; Alabama comes next, with 79,231 communicants ; 
South Carolina third, with 45,880; and Florida fourth, 
with 14,791. There are in all 1704 organizations, 1587 
church edifices, which have accommodations for 565,577 
worshipers and are valued at $2,714,128, and 349,788 
communicants. The average seating capacity of the 
church edifices is 356 and their average value $1710; also 
114 halls, with a seating capacity of 15,520, are occupied 
as meeting-places, 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


rene! a Seating Vi alue of Com- 
STATES. cats. difces.  C&,, -hureh muni 
Alabaina:s, ia...) 336 315% 118,800. $305,350 79,231 
Arkansas .. ...... 29 23 8,800 £7,250) | 3yGor 
Californiamven.. 5. 13 6 2,600 371200). 236277 
Connecticut. mn; 12 10 2,900 705350).. wyOre, 
Delaware co. eettas 2 I 115 500 158 
District of Columbia 6 6 3,400 298,800 2,495 
Ona te tthe dr als 61 61 23,589 90,745 14,791 
Georgian cas. iene 70 G28 PaO. 75 25360) 22,705 
HINGIS Farin eee 5 5 2,000 13,400 434 
Leah Gta oe Soke Ac 5 5 2,400 54,7001. 1,339 
WSEmGiCly rn aia ¢ 55 52 3,075 86,830) yeas 
Louisiana ..ice.- + « 21 19 5,200 12,0200 » 23 74g7) 
Maryland 08 625... 13 10 2,375 17,350) ioe ie 
Massachusetts ..... 4 6 2,050 58,800 724 


WiiChi gay ci 6 4 650 3,200 702 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 








ery ‘ Seating Value of Com- 
sraras, tons, Balfoes. CE Church, ut 
Mississippi ........ G4 ON 22,8501" 2 $22;9754 8.8 ig 
INDISS OUT iteccesscs 6 6 3,900 6,000 2,037 
New Jersey........ 25 24 7,400 107,700 2,954 
News Viork ia. h 6. << 47 47 17,000 371,400 6,668 
North Carolina.... 541 526% 171,430 485,711 111,949 
(CUNO as cae ee ee 8 5 1,160 13,000 194 
Oregon Tye. ve 2 2 300 20,000 275, 
Pennsylvania ...... 62 55 17,025 256,150 8,689 
Rhode Island...... 3 I 400 2,000 401 
South Carolina .... 130 128 66,770 126,325 45,880 
MENHESSES AL Sani. 2c 55 52 21,003 78,813 12,434 
Beas erties 47 38 11,500 26,450 6,927 
Warcinia pti. os <% 72 66 ~=16,770 68,449 11,765 
Wisconsin. 25: c... I I 150 400 102 
eta ey Slee: 1,704 1,587 565,577 $2,714,128 349,788 


6.—THE ZION UNION APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


This body was organized at a meeting held at Boydton, 
Va., in 1869. It is said that most of those concerned in 
instituting it had not previously belonged to any regular 
body. Its discipline is very similar to that of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, except that it is much briefer. Its 
system includes bishops, annual conferences and a general 
conference, itinerant ministers, local preachers, class-meet- 
ings, etc. ; I hall, with a seating capacity of 100, is occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. Orel, noe Ca- Church muni- 

paMons: sGmices) “pacity. Property. cants, 

North Carolina .... 3 3 900 $1,900 135 
WEISS WE) Ne noe cee 29 24 9,200 13,100) | 25211 











Totaly 22 gis xs 32 27 10,100 $15,000 2,346 
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. 7.—THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


This branch of Methodism was organized in 1830 by 
ministers and members who had been expelled, or had 
seceded from the Methodist Episcopal Church. It was 
the outcome of a movement for a change in certain features 
of the government of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
1824 a Union Society was formed in Baltimore having this 
object in view, and a periodical called 7he Mutual Rights 
was established to advocate it. The chief reform insisted 
upon was the admission of the laity to a share in the gov- 
ernment of the church. The annual and general confer- 
ences were composed entirely of ministers, and the laymen 
had no place or voice in either. A convention held in 1827 
resolved to present a petition to the general conference 
of 1828 asking for lay representation. The conference 
returned an unfavorable reply to the petitioners.. This 
only served to intensify the feeling. The Union Society 
entered into a campaign for “ equal rights,” and so great 
an agitation resulted. that the leaders of the movement 
came to be regarded as disturbers of the peace. Some of 
them were brought to trial and expelled from the church. 
All efforts to have them restored having failed, many 
sympathizers withdrew from the church, and in 1828 a 
convention of the disaffected was held in Baltimore, and a 
provisional organization formed. Two years later (Novem- 
ber 2, 1830) another convention was held and the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church was constituted. It began its 
separate existence with 83 ministers, and about 5000 mem- _ 
bers. In the first four years it increased its membership 
enormously. While equal rights were insisted upon in the 
new constitution, as between ministers and laymen, the 
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right of suffrage and eligibility to office was restricted to 
the whites. When the antislavery agitation began in the 
new branch some years later, the northern and western 
conferences raised an objection to the retention of the 
word “white” in the constitution. They also protested 
against any toleration of slavery by the church. Failing 
to secure such changes as they desired, they held a con- 
vention in Springfield, IIl., in 1858, and resolved to suspend 
all relations with the Methodist Protestant Church. Later 
they united with a number of Wesleyan Methodists and 
formed the Methodist Church. After the close of the war 
negotiations for a reunion were begun, and in 1877 the 
two branches—the Methodist and the Methodist Protestant 
—were made one under the old title. 

The Methodist Protestant Church is strongest numeric- 
ally in the States of Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland, and 
West Virginia. It is represented in most of the border 
and Southern States, but is not widely diffused among the 
Northern and Western States. At the reunion in 1877 
there were in the Methodist branch 58,072 communicants ; 
in the Methodist Protestant branch 58,470, making a total 
of 116,542. The increase since then has amounted to 
25,447, the membership in 1890 aggregating 141,989. 
They have not, however, been incorporated in the disci- 
pline. The average seating capacity of its edifices is 297, 
and their average value $1914. There are 575 halls, with 
a seating capacity of 80,025, used as places of worship. 

In doctrine, the Methodist Protestant does not differ 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, except that it has 
twenty-nine instead of twenty-six articles of religion. The 
general conference of 1888 appointed a committee to revise 
the doctrinal symbol. The committee made the revision 
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in 1890, adding five new articles, with the following titles: 
“Free Grace,” “Freedom of the Will,” “ Regeneration,” 
“ Sanctification,” and “ Witness of the Spirit.” The re- 
vised articles were submitted to the annual conferences for 
amendment and approval, but have not been adopted. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES. Organi- Church Er eee _ tee bd 

zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cane 

Alabamaiiccns is 5 77 72% 19,895 $79,850 4,432 
IAT KANSAS 75 oor es: 118 51 14,650 15,300 3,946 
Gonnecticuth))..° 3 3 530 5,000 154 
Delaware ne tela... 22 22 5,015 51,600 1,551 
District of Columbia 9 8 3,225 168,825 831 
Biloridaye mae srs II 5 1,300 2,400 350 
Georgia........... 80 734 4215050 33,475 4,390 
LUMOIS ettys tees eres 135 94 25,840 115,765 5,502 
Ingianatrrcsne scree 132 110% 33,885 142,875) 1075033 
Indian Territory... 16 I 200 300 278 
lowatenerens: cubist) Ao Sees elraso5 84,900 5,645 
HCANSAS Recess ee ce 32 19 4,550 33,770 1,890 
KWentuckyeo i. 2. ae 40 18 6,050 8,500 1,822 
Pouistanans..% 3: 26 23 75550 6,850 1,238 
Maryland. .0...... 174 171% 44,993 654,625 13,283 
WinehsA Ne i dere 120 94 23,035 161,702 4,512 
Minnesota ........ 5 5 1,000 3,000 KY) 
Mississippi ........ 75 73, =17,095 16,175 | gaa 
INTISSOUTUe aereien 5 go 38. -11jo25 29,900 3,359 
INGDEASKAR ese oie 34. 9 1,150 8,450 686 
INE WHIGrsey. sec 39 39 =~ 12625 181,950 3,459 
ING wWaMiOr ioe Acuk hres go 73m) 427,000 293,000 4,759 
North Carolina.... 199 189 70,205 126,800 14,351 
QMO, a, sre arch GAIN ae 234. 22634 68,945 441,000 18,931 
OTECOMM aah, ues hr I I 200 1,200 15 
Pennsylvania ...... 172 129 44,567 641,575 10,081 
South Carolina .... 42 42 11,495 21,095 2,665 
siemMesSeGy te steiner. 40 36% 11,350 25,950 2,880 
USES) 4 Au b are 158 31 9,800 16,700 5,536 
Mitdea hol eta ree 57 Be at's, 050 94,000 4,154 
Washington....... 6 6 2,550 62,800 315 
West Virginia..... 230 142% 42,676 1535545 alO,052) 
Wisconsing.5...< I I 150 400 12 


Ota neko 2,529 1,924 571,266 $3,683,337 141,989 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 


CONFERENCES. 


JN Etoy hon ee 
Alabama Colored 
Mission ...... am 
PAE aTIGAS he vias es 
Baltimore Colored 
Mission “2 05.2% 
Central Texas .... 
Colorado-Texas... 
Florida Mission... 
Fort Smith Mission 
Genesee ......... 
GeOrgia ee esd 35 2 
Georgia Colored .. 
inclinayeety.< yhe. os 
Indiana Mission... 
OVA oe ene 
i MIOCE IS) a ee eae 
Kentucky is). 5. <1 
Mowistana.<s... 0... 
Maryland 0. ......- 
Michigan oc... 
Minnesota ....... 
Mississippi ....... 
INETSSOUITS. wien dae 
Muskingum ...... 
Nebraskalt=<. ses. 
New, [erseyias.. 5. - 
New. Y ork... casa. 
North Carolina... 
North Illinois..... 
North Mississippi . 
North Missouri ... 
CVI Oae retire. sees oc 
Onondaga........ 
@reson se tas aes 
Pennsylvania ..... 
Pittsburg o: cs. se 
South Carolina... 
South Carolina 


GOLOned greenies 


South Illinois..... 


Organi- 
zations. 


73 


4 
81 


50 


Church 


Edifices. 


69 


4 
50 


105 2 
9 
35 
27 
183 
45 
26 
16 
112 

434 
@ 
27 
85 
37 


14 
49% 


Seating 
Ca- 


pacity. 
18,895 


1,000 
14,300 


1,300 
3,100 
1,650 
1,300 
2,200 
3,935 
15,650 
5,200 
33,135 
200 
11,325 
4,550 
4,800 
5,700 
68,183 
16,635 
1,000 
9,495 
5,825 
34,255 
1,150 
10,775 
9,535 
68,205 
11,465 
8,150 
5,200 
32,290 
16,850 
2,750 
8,450 
31,257 
10,550 


4,045 
14,525 


Value of 
Church 


Property. 


$78,850 


1,000 
14,825 


16,125 
6,000 
1,900 
2,400 
2,335 
43,900 
22,100 
11,325 
140,225 
300 
84,900 
33,770 
6,300 
5,050 
1,031,025 
121,777 
3,000 
8,125 
17,200 
216,800 
8,450 
125,450 
172,475 
124,100 
76,450 
8,400 
12,700 
195,100 
119,400 
64,000 
41,000 
575,650 

18,950 


6,995 
39,715 
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Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


31932 


500 
2,868 


230 
2,163 
1,424 

350 
1522 
936 
3,067 
1,293 
6,981 
278 
5,645 
1,890 
1,585 
917 

19,473 

35352 

137 
1,910 
2,155 
9,996 

686 
3,028 
2,179 

13,876 
2,470 
1,335 
1,074 
8,134 
2,304 

330 
1,346 
7,817 
TEP 


1,160 
3,044 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continued. 











eeanes = Seating Value of Com- 

CONFERENCES. ee oe mee < a ca? = 
Tennessee™...). 4)... 33 33 9,750 $18,000 1,850 
HLEXAS deeice. a es 25 19% 5,050 8,800 1,949 
Wireiniasenacs 6 34 31 7,500 18,450 2,943 
West Michigan... 32 2934 — 7,400 43,175. 1,300 
West Virginia .... 227 143% 42,736 136,845 10,427 
POLAIeer rg 2,529 1,924 571,266 $3,683,337 141,989 


8.—THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION OF 
AMERICA, 


In this title “ Connection” is used in a sense common 
to Methodism, especially British Methodism. It indicates 
congregations bound together by the same doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical ties. This body was organized in 1843 by 
ministers and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in consequence of dissatisfaction with the attitude of that 
body toward slavery and with some of the features of its 
governmental system. It began with about 6000 members, 
most of whom were in the State of New York. In doc- 
trine it does not differ from other branches of Methodism. 
It refuses to receive as members those who belong to secret 
societies, and as long as the institution existed, it main- 
tained the same bar against those connected with slavery. 
It has twenty-two annual conferences, with ministerial and 
lay members, and a general conference, the chief legislative 
body of the church, which meets quadrennially. There is 
no itinerancy, as in most other Methodist bodies, but pas- 
torates are arranged by mutual agreement of ministers and 
congregations, and are not limited to a term of years. It 
has 565 organizations, in twenty-two States, with 16,492 
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members, of whom nearly one fourth, or 3913, are in New 
York ; Michigan second, with 2942 ; and Indiana third, with 
2199 members. The average value of the 342 houses of 
worship is $1151, and the average seating capacity is 252. 
There are 213 halls, with a seating capacity of 18,483. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
Value of Com- 








STATES, Organi- Church Sy te Church muni- 
zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 
California 2... +5. > F 250 $750 4I 
Illinois ........... 19 17 3,825 24,900 643 
- Indiana Sines 0 0 00 © 58 44 13,030 37,900 2, 199 
OWE vats oars, cere 26 16% 4,015 16,500 840 
ISAUSAS) nis ius cies « 22 8 2,325 14,350 566 
Massachusetts ..... 1 si PS hg Myer tate 8 
Michigan ......... 143 63% 14,120 58,475 2,942 
Mimnlesotae....... +. 5 4 625 1,300 207 
MVINSSOULE 5 oc cw ake + 2 peg BE eu 50 
Nite aS ich tee ccele chev 6 ey. cae p Penne 78 
INE W: NCTSCY <2... «6 3 2 500 2,650 65 
New) VOLK. 25. 26+ 114 75 19,038 135,950, 173,913 
North Carolina.... 8 i 1,980 1,675 I4t 
OMG) Mer ecaiss oe ares 45 4o «II, 391 AG,5007-) 1,057 
Ores On-.i0.6 1. 6 ys sie 4 I 250 1,200 61 
Pennsylvania ...... AI 30 7,205 25,300 mnt Os 
South Dakota ..... 23 5 goo 5,200 458 
m@ennessce ys. <>. ee Gh 9 2,650 2,050 462 
MermON fens. < tc). 2)" 6 5 1,225 6,850 259 
Washington....... 3 I 200 600 35 
West Virginia ..... I I 500 1,500 245 
Wisconsin ........ 19 12 2,225 9,600 427 
Eta wattte nace = 565 342 86,254 $393,250 16,492 

SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 

CONFERENCES, 

Allegheny. .aj-.«« 34 30 7,530 $37,100 1,207 
Central Ohio 72.2... 19 18 5,141 13,800 784 
Champlaimy eae 39 a 6,750 43,950 1,444 
Dakota rracrc sis vr 23 5 goo 5,200 458 
Mbimioiswer) fesreciee ot 19 17 3,825 24,900 643 
Tndianak mes cis 58 44 13,030 37,900 2,199 


Towa ite tein eves as 26 16% 4,015 16,500 840 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continued, 


Data Seating Value of Com- 

coma: 2 a Be Se 
EGANSGS oe es reo 18 6 1,525 $10,150 464 
HOCK pPOKt seca 30 Zs 50 27,750 896 
Micali cre cr oe 17 15 4,325 15,400 714 
Michigans seek. 78 AG IF ATO, 620 49,250 1,979 
Minnesota ia. 5 5 4 625 1,300 207 
Nebraskapecs ).c 0 6 SES meh AM Gee ope aie 78 
INGWAY Ofkimee soo. 12 4 776 5,250 239 
North Carolina .... 8 7 1,980 1,675 141 
North Michigan... 65 17% 3,600 9,225 963 
EACIIG Man ae Sia 9 3 700 2,550 137 
INOCHesternmere. |e 36 23 6,087 49,100 . 1,099 
South Kansas ..... 6 2 800 4,200 se 
WVLACUSE er, Miia ke oie 24 1534 3,900 26,400 959 
sEenmesseer nije.) 14 9 2,650 2,050 462 
Wisconsiti, )s.).0.... 19 113, © 2,295 9,600 427 











Total Fastis4 wee 565 342 = 86,254 += $393,250 16,492 


9.—THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 


This body was organized at a convention held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1845, by annual conferences in the South, 
which had accepted a plan of separation adopted by the 
general conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
its meeting in New York in 1844. The cause of separa- 
tion was the slavery question. 

This question, which gave rise to much discussion and 
several divisions among Methodists, engaged their atten- 
tion as early as 1780, four years before American Method- 
ism was given organized form. A conference held in 
Baltimore in 1780 took action requiring traveling preachers 
who held slaves to set them free, and advising lay slave- 
holders to do likewise. In 1789 the following appeared 
in the discipline among the rules prohibiting certain things: 
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“The buying or selling the bodies and souls of men, 
women, or children, with an intention to enslave them.” 

The conference of 1784, which organized the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, deemed it a “ bounden duty” to take 
effective measures to “extirpate this abomination from 
among us.” It accordingly insisted that all those holding 
slaves should adopt a system of manumission, failing in 
which they should be excluded from the church, and that 
in future no slaveholder should be admitted to the church 
until he had ceased to hold slaves. In 1800 the disci- 
pline provided that any minister becoming a slaveholder 
must, if legally possible under the laws of the State in 
which he lived, emancipate his slaves or “ forfeit his min- 
isterial character.” In 1816 the general conference .de- 
clared slaveholders ineligible to any official station in the 
church, except in States where the laws did not “ admit of 
emancipation and permit the liberated slave to enjoy free- 
dom.” These provisions could not be observed in some 
of the States in the South, and were not insisted on in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee. In 1808 the general 
conference directed that a number of disciplines, ‘ with 
the section and rule on slavery left out,” be printed for use 
in South Carolina. 

About twenty-five years later the antislavery agitation 
in the North began to affect Methodism. The general 
conference of 1836 exhorted the members of the church 
“to abstain from all abolition movements and associations,” 
and censured two of its members for taking part in an 
antislavery meeting. In the South the rule concerning the 
connection of ministers with slavery had not been enforced, 
except in six of the border conferences. The episcopacy, 
however, had been kept free from any conflict with slave- 
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holding. While the Northern conferences would not have 
received a slaveholding bishop, the Southern conferences 
could not agree that slaveholders ought to be excluded 
from the episcopacy. A serious conflict arose, therefore, 
when Bishop Andrew, a Southern man who was elected 
bishop in 1832, became by marriage, in January, 1844, a 
slaveholder. At the general conference held in May of 
that year in New York City, after a long discussion, it was 
declared by a vote of 111 to 69 to be the sense of the 
conference that Bishop Andrew “ desist from the exercise 
of his office so long as he is connected with slavery.” The 
Southern delegates protested against this action, and in- 
sisted that under the circumstances the “continuance of 
the jurisdiction of this general conference” over the con- 
ferences in the slaveholding States was “ inconsistent with 
the success of the ministry’ in those States. The outcome 
was the adoption of a report of a committee of nine em- 
bodying a plan of separation to become operative, if the 
thirteen annual conferences in the slaveholding States 
should “find it necessary to unite in a distinct ecclesias- 
tical connection, and if the various annual conferences by a 
three-fourths vote should so change the constitution as to 
allow of a division of the property of the Book Concern.” 
The action of the general conference was followed, in the 
South, by a convention in Louisville, Ky., in May, 1845, 
representing the thirteen annual conferences which had 
expressed their approval of the plan of separation. This 
convention declared the conferences represented a distinct 
body under the title, “The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South.” Two bishops, Andrew and Soule, cast their lot 
with the Southern church, the former in 1845, the latter 
at the first general conference in 1846. The Northern 
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annual conferences disapproved the plan of separation, and 
the general conference of 1848 declared it null and void. 
-A suit for a division of the property according to the 
plan of separation was prosecuted, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in 1854, decided it in favor of the 
Southern church. A fraternal messenger sent by the lat- 
ter to the Northern general conference of 1848 was not 
received officially by that body. It was not until after the 
Civil War (1876) that fraternity was established between 
the two churches. 

The Southern church lost more heavily during the years 
of the war than the Northern. The latter had in 1864 
about 68,000 fewer members than in 1860, the decrease 
occurring chiefly in the border conferences. The former 
lost between the years 1860 and 1866 113,000 white 
‘members, while its colored membership, aggregating 207,- 
766, dwindled to 78,742. Most of the colored members 
went, at the close of the war, into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (which extended its operations into the South), and 
into the African Methodist Episcopal and African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion churches. In 1870 nearly all the re- 
maining colored members were organized into the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church. There are now only about 
500 colored members in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and these are scattered among 27 annual confer- 
ences. In the Indian Mission Conference about 3500 of 
the 10,498 members are Indians. The Southern church 
reorganized its shattered forces at the close of the war, and 
in a few years was again in the full tide of prosperity. Its 
growth in the last decade has been rapid. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has the same 
articles of religion, the same system of conferences, annual 
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and general, and substantially the same discipline as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It differs from the latter in 
admitting lay delegates (four from each district) to the 
annual conferences; in making lay equal to ministerial 
representation in the general conference; in giving the 
bishops a modified veto over legislation which they may 
deem unconstitutional; and in abolishing the probationary 
term of six months for candidates for membership. The 
changes respecting lay delegation and the probationary 
system were adopted in 1866. The pastoral term was in 
the same year extended {rom two to four years. 

There are 45 annual conferences, covering the entire 
country south of the 4oth parallel of latitude, which nearly 
corresponds with Mason and Dixon’s line, and also parts 
of Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and Washington; but the 
number of congregations in these States is not large. Nor 
are there many congregations in the southern portions of 
Indiana and Illinois. The church is strongest in Texas, 
where it has 139,347 members; in Georgia, -where it has 
134,600; and in Tennessee, where the number reaches 
121,398. There are in all 1,209,976 members, with 15,017 
organizations, and 12,688 edifices, which are valued at 
$18,775,362. Of the congregations, 1634 meet in halls, 
etc., which have a seating capacity of 190,777. The aver- 
age seating capacity of the church edifices is 265, and the 
average value $1480. 


STATES. Osan: 
Alabama...) 1,101 
PNTIZONG tates ere. « II 
Arkansas... <.... + 1,033 
Galitonnia 5.2 x. - 175 
Colorado’... .%. 26 
Dist. of Columbia 4 
[DUGYE(C ES aerate 389 
GEORSiane ) ses os 1,286 
Edalign Matyas 6 II 
DUN OS ae. 2s 154 
Mancina Picts 2 stots 10 
Indian Territory... 275 
NOW era coca sec 5 8 
HRANSAS enact. 5 83 
RCOMeHCKy tne =< 989 
Kouisiana 4.5... 316 
Maryland ....... 142 
Mississippi ...... 903 
Missouri ........ 1,230 
Montana ..+...... 23 
Nebraska: .i27..... 8 
New Mexico..... 25 
North Carolina... 1,288 
Okiahoma:.... «. 15 
(ORSZC Tanase 70 
Pennsylvania .... 14 
South Carolina... 686 
Menmessce ss... 1,307 
PRGWaS incre. 4 1,701 
Minsinia. 255 2.% «. 1,072 
Washington ..... 20 
West Virginia... 482 


CONFERENCES. 


‘Allabaima wee» a6. 
ATICANISAS a:a's.sei< tr 
Baltimore 
Columbia 


see eeee 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 








Church Shiai 
Edifices. pacity. 
1,050 243,735 
1,150 

809 203,069 
97% 23,210 
16 Sogn! 

3 1,075 
347 61,338 
1,272%4 322,856 
700 

108 26,450 
8 1,850 
134 ge 
7 1,000 
40% 10,300 
827 239,410 


296% 49,755 
13534 30,470 


854 207,760 
921 264,788 
13 2,920 

6 1,275 

18 2,850 
1,203 4 380,500 
(ea Ae: 

40 7,960 

12 2,475 
678 196,808 
1,258 376,483 
1,076 296,578 
1,107 285,735 
II 2,385 
321 = 83,765 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$1, 123,523 
12,000 
708,895 
446,010 
100, 300 
61,400 
333,824 
1,661,410 
5,000 
123,183 
13,100 
59,600 
9,200 
83,450 
1,539,567 
483,470 
361,990 
903,563 
2,046,389 
74,000 
10,800 
32,600 
1,471,135 
16,150 
50,850 
11,400 
796,840 
1,994,382 
1,647,866 
2,183,565 
27,650 
382,250 


15,017 12,688 3,359,466 $18,775,362 


SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES, 


502 109,920 
203 55,985 
482 120,550 

29 5,260 


$567,360 
199,596 


977,965 
32,650 


257 


Com- 
mauni- 
cants. 


87,912 
336 
71,565 
7,497 
1,299 
953 
25,362 
134,600 
221 
7,109 
945 
9,693 
7302 
3,346 
82,430 
24,874 
10,604. 
74,785 
86,466 
492 
206 

548 
114,385 
805 
1,936 
635 
68,092 
121,398 
139,347 
105,892 
449 
25,004 


1,209,976 


399574 
23,134 
41,070 

1,280 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES,— Continued. 


CONFERENCES. 


Denver. 6 cies 2s 
East Columbia... 
Fast Texas ...... 
Florida 


Indian Mission... 
ICE METIG IY) Oe Bie craia ee 
Los Angeles..... 
owisiana 2.0.4: 
Eoursville )o..os. 
Memphis... 5°... 
Mexican Border 

WiSssIOm . sent. 
Mississippi ...... 
Missouri ........ 


North Alabama.. 
North Carolina .. 
North Georgia... 
North Mississippi. 
INoriae Rexass. =... 
Northwest Texas. 
PPRCTENG. ates tes cate 
Saint Louwis:...... 
South Carolina .. 
South Georgia... 
Southwest Mis- 

SOULE Shue inhi ntok 
Tennessee....... 
Cag 4 tite he eee a 
Wiretastic mace 
Wiesterm i,.cccc8 1s 
Western North 

Carolmawin sos 
Western Virginia. 
West Texas ..... 
White River..... 





Organi- 
zations. 


28 

56 
219 
322 

22 
624 
163 
290 
332 
456 

46 
250 
488 
491 


22 
463 
468 

24 

27 
657 
602 
737 
508 
458 
610 
139 
339 
686 


546 


431 
608 





Church Seating 
Edifices. p ey 
17 3,561 
24% 5,585 
210 47,925 
280 53,348 
21% 4,600 
542 165,370 
115 28,050 
I4I 26,005 
278% 80,565 
391 92,845 
31 6,900 
242% 37,155 
419% 119,100 
484 135,728 
142,128 
418 100,207 
40I 107,520 
14 3,120 
19 2,950 
Gis TAT. 255 
557 169,715 
734. 198,176 
492 120,703 
285 83,800 
275 86,730 
72 17,310 
225 = 72,965 
678 196,808 


535 }4 122,980 
301% 86,103 


558 166,460 
157 43,860 
702 177,055 

46% 11,575 
607 199,635 
241 68,285 
113 27,438 
216 54,239 





Value of 
Church 
Property. 

$101, 1co 
48,850 
214,825 
309,024. 
42,350 
904,890 
133,783 
759750 
692,900 
326,217 
157,735 
445,845 
691,967 
704,620 


24,075 
413,690 
740,264 

76,000 
38,200 
580,513 
712,975 

1,041,680 
527,948 
417,928 
439,386 
298,275 
615,975 
796,840 
617,230 


699,350 
881,832 
3359777 
1,474,580 
94,250 


689,960 
279,000 
169,125 
183,082 


51,395 


29,547 
59,999 
15,237 
69,826 

35552 


57,594 
20,722 
12,429 
20,415) 





15,017 12,688 3,359,466 $18,775,362 1,209,976 
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10.—THE CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS. 


Dissatisfaction with certain features of the system of 
polity led a number of ministers and members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to withdraw and 
organize a body in which laymen should have an equal 
voice in church government and local preachers should 
become pastors. The new church was organized in 
Georgia in 1852, and called the Congregational Method- 
ist Church. The first district conference was formed the 
same year. A number of churches in harmony with the 
principles of the movement were organized in Georgia, 
Mississippi, and other States of the South, to which it has 
been confined. In 1888 many of the churches and minis- 
ters went over into the Congregational denomination, which 
appeared in the South after the war. 

The system of the Congregational Methodists is not 
_ purely congregational. The local church has large pow- 
ers, but appeals from its decisions may be taken to the 
district conference, and thence to the State conference, 
and also to the general conference. These bodies have 
likewise the power of censure or approval. The district 
conference may “ condemn opinions and practices contrary 
to the word of truth and holiness,” and may cite offending 
parties for trial, and admonish, rebuke, suspend, or expel 
from the conference. Ministers and lay members have 
equal rights and privileges in the local church and all the 
conferences. The district conference is composed of rep- 
resentatives from the churches, the State conference of 
representatives of the district conferences, and the general 
conference of delegates chosen by the State conferences. 
District conferences meet semi-annually, State conferences 
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annually, and the general conference quadrennially. The 
ministers are elders ordained after examination and ap- 
proved by the district conference. The elder, as pastor 
of achurch, presides at its monthly conference. The other 
officers of a church are class leader, deacon or steward, 
and clerk. The itinerancy is not in force. In doctrine 
this branch does not-differ from other Methodist bodies. 

This body has in all 214 organizations, 150 edifices, 
valued at $41,680, and 8765 communicants. Its chief 
‘strength lies in Alabama, where it has 2596 communicants. 
The average seating capacity of its church edifices is 310, 
and the average value $278. There are 60 halls, with a 
seating capacity of 7825. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








: ; Seating Value of Com- 

SEER alma” Eilees | che tee 
Alabama. oe iss0. 65 89 . 18,575 $14,050 2,596 
Arkansas ..:...... 10 4 1,675 2,525 223 
IDIepaGE No Aaa une UP aap 550 250 179 
Georgia my yee aye cscs 29 28 8,000 8,050 ~—-:1,655 
OLS aware ow eataie = 4 egy iat ee sere 96 
Mississippi .....-.. 28 22 5,600 5,400\ | 91,341 
IMES5OUMI. yrs 38 13 4,400 3,000 ~=«1,450 
SRENMESSER! wee ae 1 4 1,150 780 196 
EEX ASE reuse fered a tre - 26 19 ~=:6,450 7,625) 4.020 
Totalee jis? 214. 150 46,400 $41,680 8,765 


SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 
CONFERENCES. 


Ad kansasenccmaccher ite) 4 1,675 $2,525 223 
Goria ewes 15 26 25 7,200 7,300) “eh ty, 
EUUIVOLS Paes tenacity et 4 SED Sie eto a 96 
Mississippi ........ 28 22 5,000 5 OOL a MiG SdE 
ANTISSOULAP er ias.< ote 38 13 4,400 3,000 1,450 
North Alabama.... 59 53. ~=—-17,550 135300) 125281 
Tennessee ........ 7 4 1,150 780 196 
POKES agee ste pueets area 26 19 6,450 7,625 1,029 
West Florida...... 16 10 25375 1,750 632 





PEGCAL eras wis aee 214 150 46,400 $41,680 8,765 
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II.—THE CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS, COLORED. 


This body consists of congregations of colored members, 
organized into conferences by presidents of the Congrega- 
tional Methodist Church, to which it corresponds in all 
particulars of doctrine, polity, and usage. The only differ- 
ence between the churches of the two bodies is that they 
are composed of white and colored persons respectively. 
Four halls, with a seating capacity of 450, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Seating Value of Com- 


Organi- Church . 

SE tee zations, Edifices. pa ley, Arete ' ae, 
PANNA st ssi. oss 7 5 585 $525 205 
BIE SAG MR ek ccig.2 ts)ss Z : ork: ane 104. 
BOC abies a ays. sis 9 . 585 $525 319 


I12.—THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS. 


This branch originated in Ware County, Ga., in 1881. 
It was organized by members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, who were aggrieved by a certain action 
of a quarterly conference of that body, which action they 
regarded as arbitrary. It has the same doctrines and sub- 
stantially the same practical system as the Congregational 
Methodist Church. A number of its churches united with 
the Congregational denomination in 1888. 

There are in all 24 organizations, 17 edifices, valued at 
$3750, and 1059 members, found chiefly in Georgia. The 
average seating capacity of the church edifices 1s 294 and 
the average value $214. There are 6 halls, with a seating 


capacity of 450. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 











. Seating Value of Com- 

Organi- Church - 
STATES. 2 : Ca- Church muni- 

zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. cants. 

Pe lOrida, «5.06 4.5) ake 3 I 300 $150 113 
Georgia ic o.2. os 21 16 4,850 3,600 946 
Motalassaae ens 24 17 5,150 $3,750 1,059 


13.—THE COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church was organized 
in 1870 of colored members and ministers of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. Before the Civil War the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, did a large evangel- 
istic work among the negroes. Bishop H. N. McTyeire, of 
that body, in his “ History of Methodism,” says: “As a 
general rule negro slaves received the gospel by Method- 
ism from the same preachers and in the same churches 
‘with their masters, the galleries or a portion of the body 
of the house being assigned to them. If a separate build- 
ing was provided, the negro congregation was an append- 
age to the white, the pastor usually preaching once on 
Sunday for them, holding separate official meetings with 
their leaders, exhorters, and preachers, and administering 
discipline and making return of members for the annual 
minutes.” For the negroes on plantations, who were not 
privileged to attend organized churches, special missions 
were begun as early as 1829. In 1845, the year which 
marks the beginning of the separate existence of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, there were in the Southern 
conferences of Methodism, according to Bishop McTyeire, 
124,000 members of the slave population, and in 1860 
about 207,000. 
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In 1866, after the opening of the South to Northern 
churches had given the negro members opportunity to 
join the African Methodist Episcopal, the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion, and other Methodist bodies, it was 
found that of the 207,742 colored members which the 
church, South, had in 1860, only 78,742 remained. The 
general conference of 1866 authorized these colored mem- 
bers, with their preachers, to be organized into separate 
congregations and annual conferences, and the general 
conference of 1870 appointed two bishops to organize the 
colored conferences into a separate and independent church. 
This was done in December, 1870, the new body taking 
the name “Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.” Its 
rules limited the privilege of membership to negroes. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church has the same 
articles of religion, the same form of government, and the 
same discipline as its parent body. Its bishops are elected 
for life. One of them, Bishop L. H. Holsey, says that for 
some years the body encountered strong opposition from 
colored people because of its relation to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, but that this prejudice has now 
almost entirely disappeared. He says a separate organi- 
zation was made necessary by the change in the relation 
between master and slave. “The former, though divested 
of his slaves, carried with him all the notions, feelings, and 
elements in his religious and social life that characterized 
his former years. On the other hand, the emancipated 
slave had but little in common with the former master; 
in fact, he had nothing but his religion, poverty, and igno- 
rance. With social elements so distinct and dissimilar the 
best results of a common church relation could not be ex- 
pected.” Bishop Holsey declares that the great aim of 
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the church is (1) to evangelize the negroes, and (2) to 

educate and elevate them. 
- There are 23 annual conferences, with 129,383 members. 
It will be noticed that the church is almost entirely con- 
fined to the South. It is strongest in Georgia, where it 
has 22,840 members; Mississippi comes next, with 20,107 ; 
Tennessee third, with 18,968; and Alabama fourth, with 
18,940. There are 1759 organizations, with 1653 church 
edifices, valued at $1,713,366. The average seating 
capacity of each edifice is 328, and the average value 
$1036. There are 64 halls, with a seating capacity of 
6526. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seating Value of Com- 
ems ale Eda) Ce | ee are 
Alabama se aes cise 222 220 69,200 $264,625 18,940 
INEKANSAS wa, 2 oe kt 116 104) 937,050 60,277. 5,888 
Delaware te mmics «a: 6 B 430 1,125 187 
District of Columbia 5 4 3,500 123,800 939 
FloriGakears eee ak eae - 36. 26 7,000 14,709 1,461 
GeOrtia eens at 266 256 100,495 167,145 22,840 
UMM OISMerses elec: 2 2 800 1,250 56 
Indian Territory... 13 9 2,850 2,975 291 
IRAMSAS es eh eveuans 7 15 3,625 14,400 713 
ISEHEUCK Ve ies asec) s gI 63 16,600 140,330 6,908 
Wowisianat na... eas 138° 2931 -43;220 134,135 8,075 
Maryland cs. .4. ©: ys 2 205 475 44 
Mississippi ........ 203 292" 72,150 230,290 20,107 
MUISSOUTI safes aye 35 31 55554 22,140 953 
New Jersey......... 5 3 625 7,500 266 
North Carolina.... 26 20 7,725 23,120 2,786 
Pennsylvania ...... 6 2 310 1,400 247 
South Carolina .... 34 33. 15,045 65,325 3,468 
Tennessee ........ 206 205 67,900 258,120 18,968 
THESES ya et eee RE 222 «(216 488,330 147,075 14,895 
VATE SUI AD ae enciausna« « 18 16 4,850 33,150 1,351" 

















Total 0. ms). !. 1,759 1,653 541,464 $1,713,366 129,383 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 


CONFERENCES. Suen BS lee ne . ence ee 
> “pacity: Property. cants. 
Atlassian avant a: 180 178 53,800 $230,125 16,347 
PAEKAMSAS) ccs ook « 44 44 10,575 23,0508 25152 
Central Alabama .. 31 311 11,900 27,900 2,061 
DERE INO Cgneee we 147 147 68,200 84,100 10,795 
MOIS iste ete c= 2s 36 26 7,000 14,709 1,461 
SC COLPIA DE okie wate ss: 104 96 43,050 71,300 8,047 
Indian Mission .... 11 7 2,600 2,675 239 
Kentucky ocd. gl 63 16,600 140,330 6,908 
fertile Rock: 2,521.4: 75 62) 20,725 30, 027g, S00 
AUOIISIARA We cont. a 3 OCA 20 134,135 8,075 
Mississippi ........ LOO) TO) 23,100 94,000 7,446 
Missouriand Kansas 43 SY) 6,029 31,040 1,309 
iNew, GISCV2 os sc4e. 18 9 1,445 10.325 716 
North Carolina.... 26 20 75725 evn vley a hele 


North Mississippi... 185 182 49,050 136,290 12,661 
South Carolina.... 34 33. +=-15,045 65,325 3,468 
Southeast Missouri : 














and Illinois...... He 12 4,350 7,100 430 
South Georgia..... 162 eeLOOMmEES 7.446 95,845 14,793 
Mlenmessee ye oo... 98 96 30,550 87,270 10,027 
BI SSCASW I Shrcte eiSinss Bs 34 BA ait, 200 FA,O5Oe al. 706 
Wikkeat eh ogineiain rae: 24 25 8,475 15/7, 125 ean 
West Tennessee... 118 119 40,450 177,100 10,862 
Wiestnexas veri): 40 35 8,930 AGi 125 aoa ZO 

Totals. . 1,759 1,653 541,464 $1,713,366 129,383 


/ 14.—THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH. 


The Primitive Methodist Church is not a branch of 
American Methodism, but it came from England, being 
introduced first into Canada in 1843 and then into the 
United States. In England the Primitive Methodist 
Church came into existence in 1812. It was organized by 
ministers and members of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
who believed in camp-meetings and persisted in holding 
them. The Wesleyan conference declared camp-meetings 
“highly improper and likely to be productive of consider- 
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able mischief.” Primitive Methodism differs from Wes- 
leyan Methodism chiefly in the larger use it makes of the 
lay element. 

For many years there were in the United States two 
annual conferences, the Eastern and the Western. These 
were separate until 1889, when they united in organizing 
a general conference. There are now three annual con- 
ferences, the Eastern, the Pennsylvania, and the Western. 
Each conference is subdivided into districts, as is the cus- 
tom in other branches of Methodism. They also have 
itinerant and local ministers, class leaders, etc. 

The Primitive Methodists are represented only in eight 
States, nearly one half of the total of communicants, 4764, 
being found in Pennsylvania. They have 84 organizations, 
with 78 edifices, valued at $291,993. The average value 
of each edifice is $3743, and the average seating capacity 
is 268. There are 11 halls, with a seating capacity of 


1670. 
SUMMARY: BY STATES. 





: ae Seating Value of Com- 
areas) eetenn Tilioen, Oe - ee 
Hinoishare cease 8 7 1,710 $14,800 369 
TOWa ays oma os 2 3 500 3,150 29 
Massachusetts ..... 7 6 1,750 40,000 575 
INGW AY OLKGEL 5 ier 5 4 1,750 47,650 496 
Ohiosioe towne eee: 3 3 660 2,400 69 
Pennsylvania ...... 42 4O ~=—-11, 435 146,025 © 2,267 
Rhode Island...... 4 3 750 12,568 194 
PWASCONSIDs s-ca19/-40ai 13 12 2,375 25,400 765 
otal ne asian 84 78 20,930 $291,993 4,764 
SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 

CONFERENCES. 
EAS PONT ict hikes Vin « 16 |. 13 4,250 $100,218 1,265 
Pennsylvania...... 45 43 12,095 148,425 2,336 
Western gens aeiske.d 23 22 4.585 43,350 15163 





"OURe Gaal « 84 78 20,930 $291,993 4,764 
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15.—THE FREE METHODISTS. 


This body was organized in 1860 at Pekin, N. Y., ata 
convention of ministers and members who had been ex- 
pelled or had withdrawn from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The movement arose within the bounds’ of the 
Genesee conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
over differences concerning membership in secret societies, 
other questions of discipline, and the emphasis to be placed 
in preaching on certain doctrines, particularly sanctification. 
In the course of the controversy several ministers were 
tried and expelled from the church on charges of contu- 
macy. A number of laymen were also excluded. 

The new organization adopted the discipline of the 
mother church with important changes. There are no 
bishops, but general superintendents are elected every four 
years. District chairmen take the place of presiding elders. 
- Persons-are not received on probation simply on the ex- 
pression of “‘a desire to flee the wrath to come,” but are 
required to give evidence of conversion. Members are 
required to “lay aside gold, pearls, and costly array” and 
dress plainly, and are forbidden to join secret societies or 
to indulge in the use of intoxicants and tobacco. At- 
tendance at class-meeting is a condition of membership. 
Church choirs and the pew system are not approved. Two 
new numbers were added to the Articles of Religion, one 
setting forth the doctrine of entire sanctification, which is 
described as salvation “from all inward sin, from evil 
thoughts and evil tempers,’’ and as taking place instanta- 
neously subsequently to justification. The second pertains 
to future rewards and punishments. There are quarterly, 
district, annual, and general conferences. Laymen are 
admitted to all on equal terms with ministers. The aver- 
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age seating capacity of the edifices is 266, and their aver- 
age value $1298. There are 439 halls, with a seating 
capacity of 48,285. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 











pomue Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. rations, Edifces, C% Church muni 
Arkansas ......... 4 2) 550 $750 61 
Calitoriates... so. 19 II E775 14,000 410 
Colorado nan me 22 18 ZhiyAs 10,600 203 
District of Columbia I 3 nik hd ee oe Soe dene ee 7 
LMI OS meer ease W52m 1112) “32,675 156,050 3,395 
indiana sein.) 42 29 8,950 26,200 673 
Indian Territory ... ul, Wren a eae Tay Se Se D 
Owe nee cttesiete cies III 6299 -13.525 575500, 2,07, 
Iansas ferret 78 19 5,500 18,750 1,300 
Woiisianasge see. 3. 10 4 1,150 1,200 62 
Maryland #3). 2.4.s: I I 200 700 31 
Massachusetts ..... Tt) 9  3F S Po come Se ee 12 
Mie hi canaries ar LO fa ap LLG ae 3535850 107,815 4,592 
Minnesota e-en.... 4! 9 1,425 4,350 529 
Mississippiler ease - Esc, Meee ieee 29 
WVNisSOUTIM Geman: 19 II 1,720 7,870 325 
Nebraska = ..0.7:.. Y/ 10 2,925 13,025 486 
INewslerseyamr = ya. 8 4 1,125 11,275 161 
News ViOrk Scone asc 142 114 29,495 243,950 3,755 
North Dakota ..... Coe oh Eh ee * eRe 85 
ONIONS ft petty calls 54 29° 10,300 28,900 897 
Oreson tren cs sa 13 6 1,800 5,400 188 
Pennsylvania ...... 46 28 6,950 50,050 +=, 158 
South Dakota...... 29 3 ‘600 3,600 287 
PLOXAS Weschler <\s sere 15 6 1,030 5,500 207 
WAT SINIA een Soke se I I 150 1,000 28 
Washington....... 8 6 1,850 15,700 240 
Wisconsin ........ 4O 20 4,480 21,500 864 
Ocalan sit a 1,102 620 165,004 $805,085 22,110 

SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES. 
CONFERENCES. 

Calitorniat. ¢. 6 ssa 19 II L775 $14,000 410 
Central Illinois ... 73 53. 13,900 41,300 1,800. 
Colorado sea. 22 18 elas 10,000 203 
Dakotavasa cs <4 31 5 goo 5,600 308 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continued. 











CONFERENCES. ee aren sora Gack pos? 

: pacity. Property. cants. 

East Michigan.... 80 = 38 11,825 $41,050 1,792 

Genesee ......... 69 61% 16,990 126,450 1,943 

TMGROIS Ee ras einai. cts 58 46 14.275 103,200 1,188 

WO Wete eines ssa. 46 30 8,200 26,500 1,003 

Kansas .......... a7 10 3,100 12,250 847 

Louisiana ........ 15 6 1,700 1,950 152 

Michigan ........ 54 39 9,325 33,850 1,168 
Minnesota and 

North Iowa .... 4I fe) 2,164 12,350 609 
Missourt .22s.5.., 18 II 1,720 7,870 300 
Nebraska’........ II 2 275 1,200 171 
New York........ 50 27 6,425 73,875 962 
North Indiana.... 20 12 3,350 11,250 317 
North Michigan .. 63 38 12,200 2215 O32 
North Minnesota. . 27 6 800 750 351 
(oe eee Bd | 29 10,300 28,900 897 
Oregon and Wash- 

TA OTOMs cei 2 > - 21 12 3,650 21,100 428 
RitisbUre se ct + - Z2. 13 3,650 24,350 713 
Susquehanna..... 59 46% 10,855 82,300 1,530 
BSA Ste a aise «0-4 16 6 1,030 5,500 219 
Wiabasit te. f+: 43 30 10, 100 26,500 763 
West Iowa ....... 52 29 5,240 28,450 868 
West Kansas ..... = ei II 3,600 10,125 672 
Wisconsin ....... 40 20 4,480 | 21,500 864. 

PRADA ott 3. 1,102 620 165,004 $805,085 22,110 


16.—THE INDEPENDENT METHODISTS. 


These consist of congregations in Maryland, Tennessee, 
and the District of Columbia, which are not connected 
with any annual conference. They are members of an 
association which, however, has no ecclesiastical authority 
whatever. Each congregation is entirely independent. 
There is 1 hall, with a seating capacity of 100. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 








STATES Organi- Church eron ess ae 
zations. edifices. pacity. Property. pane 

District of Columbia I 175 $175 35 
Maryland ......... 13 12 7,000 262,300 2,347 
seminesscem nent cas I nee 550 4,500 187 
HL Otal setteeey a 15 14 7,725. $266,975 2,560 


17.—THE EVANGELIST MISSIONARY CHURCH. 


This organization of Colored Methodists was formed in 
1886 by ministers and members in Ohio who withdrew 
from the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church for 
various reasons. It has no creed but the Bible; but, 
according to its bishop, it inclines in belief to the doctrine 
that there is but one divine person, Jesus Christ, “in whom 
dwells all the Godhead bodily.” It has 11 organizations, 
in the States of Ohio, Ill'nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Nine halls, with a seating capacity of 2650, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








O Ghucch Seating Value of Com- 
eralzae, zations. Baifices. C2 ee! ee 
WHOS Sa aes oa.qiise I A es ahs os 180 
Michigan <2... 6 2 850 $1,200 409 
QNIO Wek x flatmate 3 I 200 800 314 
Wisconsin... ..:. I Be : 48 
LOtal x sane II 3 1,050 $2,000 951 
SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL METHODISTS. 
Alabama..... +++ 2,271 2,284 620,970 $2,278,988 242,624 
[Ai © Ser Ae re mmmn eee TALC 
ATIZOnas.. .... nck 6 23 17 4,700 58,100 656 
Arkansas . Aan 1,709 - 1,493 375,622 1,200,842 123,316 
eh Californians... sie 559 438 123,874 2,575,031 36,874 
Coloradoe. i... 146 Wie) 32,200 1,105,700 10,850 
Connecticut ..... 239 235 72,582 2,225,730 30,815 


Delaware ....... 247 258 65,940 T,116125 25,786 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL METHODISTS.—Continued. 


. “hu Seating Value of Com- 
Se a ees ce BO 
Dist. of Columbia 62 58 37,925 $1,543,000 16,369 
Bloridar., ao'a.0.-- 776 816 180, 142 829,551 70,453 
(CeCaGn a noogoe 2,406 2,663 735,033 2s783,207) | 27 ony oe 
Ie Sia” San aeoence 42 30 5,925 74,200 1,162 
NUMOES yc, oichoter= yA E23 220 640,797 7,807,118 189,358 
Usrcliatval tyes mis 52) 1,901 1,832 529,600 4,656,235 179,013 
Indian Territory. 351 181 33,110 755243 11,601 
Rowe cere ss ae 1,579 1,387 355,990 3,002,860 122,607 
IRAMSAS Gere pee kare 1,52) 894 219,839 2,230,265 95,781 
Kentucky <5. nis 1,700 1,408 391,635 2,718,518 141,521 
(eodisianae wc. -- 810 = 780 182,525 1,134,992 65,693 
IN EDT NES dae Someroe 356 290 87,301 1,152,875 23,041 
Maryland =... .... 1,340 1,324 353,235 B54 7b27, Ted ote 
Massachusetts ... 422 406 163,472 55398,825 61,138 
Michigan ....... 1,578 1,198 329,907 4,144,427 101,951 
Minnesota....... 591 448 97,800 1,764,493 32,199 
Mississippi ...... 1,885 1,935 466,026 1,652,269 164,589 
INESSOULIN. sa 2+. 2,412 1,888 518,301 4,232,428 162,514 
Montana........ 74. 54 11,805 247,850 2,425 
Nebraska ....... 738 490 119,303 1,336,475 42,941 
me Nevadas. . <s.1. 20% 12 12 2,700 78,800 418 
New Hampshire . 134 129 40,505 614,350 12,354 
New. Jersey...... TT OF 229,831 5,500,640 96,377 
New Mexico..... 60 42 8,025 107,100 2,300 
New York....... 2503 25980 723,349 18,305,200 265,551 
North Carolina .. 2,413 2,335 739,577 2,418,984 276,336 
North Dakota.... 140 61 II,100 139,985 4,889 
Oinioyeerees, cere es 27908, 2,713 818,940 9,600,820 272,737 
Oklahoma. cic... - 51 20 4,650 37,550 2,029 
Oregon) (joc. 294 199 44,940 693,275 11,927 
Pennsylvania .... 2,536 2,359 732,041 14,476,904 260,388 
Rhode Island .... 52 45 20,335 606,368 FG INS) 
South Carolina .. 1,456 1,709 497,873 1,658, 182 251,477 
South Dakota ... 306 ~=—s-148 33,174 384,060 12,116 
Mennessee ..).'..« CPANGTDO1R I 689,446 BAO 1s 300mm 22a. 116 
BORIS ee viustiteste Si0e 2,716 1,940 570,328 2,077,391 218,890 
Ohtala” scimerapis es 32 29 6,205 223,050 1,055 
WeTMMONE ces = « 234 200 57,076 765,650 P7527 
War esiniaa t,t clo 1,737 1,646 410,335 2,910,853 154,693 
Washington..... 220 alk 44,615 763,175 12,697 
West Virginia... 1,543 1,097 274,891 1,450,448 85, 102 
Wisconsin....... 784 672 144,693 1,889,200 43,696 
Wyoming....... 16 12 2,390 52,700 gi2 











Otal Gees a2 51,489 46,138 12,863,178 $132,140,179 4,589,284 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MORAVIANS. 


THIS is the name by which the members of the Unztas 
Fratrum are generally known. The Unitas Fratrum, or 
Unity of Brethren, originated in Germany, and has no 
connection with the United Brethren in Christ, a denomi- 
nation which sprang up in this country near the beginning 
of the present century. 

The Moravians trace their rise back to the time of Huss. 
The fruit of the Huss reformation appeared in the National 
Church of Bohemia. The Bohemian Brethren were an 
organization formed within the Bohemian Church, pledged 
to take the Bible as their only rule of faith and practice and 
maintain a Scriptural discipline. The Bohemian Brethren 
were persecuted and their organization was overthrown in 
Bohemia and Moravia, but it was resuscitated in 1722-35, 
among a colony of refugees from Bohemia and Moravia, 
settled on the estate of Count Zinzendorf in Berthelsdorf, 
Saxony. There the colony built the town of Herrnhut, 
which became the center of the Renewed Brethren. 

The first Moravians who came to the United States set- 
tled in Georgia in 1735, the year when the first bishop of 


the Renewed Church was consecrated. The colony left 
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Georgia five years later and founded Bethlehem, in Penn- 
sylvania. At Bethlehem, and also at Nazareth and Lititz, 
in the same State, Moravian Church settlements were 
formed. ‘‘ The lands were the property of the church, 
and the farms and the various departments of mechanical 
industry were stocked by it and worked for its benefit. 
In return the church provided the inhabitants with all the 
necessaries of life. Whoever had private means retained 
them.” There was, however, no common treasury, and 
the settlements did not adopt a communal life. The 
economical system was abolished in 1762, having lasted 
twenty years. The Brethren, however, continued to main- 
tain the church system of communal government until 
1844-56, when it disappeared. This system, in a modi- 
fied form, is still maintained in Germany. 

The Unity of Brethren consists of three provinces, the 
German, British, and American. All are under a central 
government, the seat of which is in Herrnhut, Germany. 
There is a general synod, which meets once in ten years. 
It consists of delegates from each of the provinces and also 
from the various foreign mission fields, and is empowered 
“to consult and legislate upon those matters which are of 
general import.”’ It decides as to all questions of doc- 
trine, all essential points of the liturgy, all fundamental 
rules of discipline, conditions of membership, nomination 
and appointment of bishops, etc. In the interim between 
its meetings it is represented by the Unity’s Elders’ Con- 
ference, which is a sort of executive committee. Each 
province has a synod of its own, which legislates for and 
controls provincial affairs. 

Bishops, presbyters, and deacons are recognized in the 
ministry of the Brethren. Bishops are general, not dio- 
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cesan, in character. They are appointed by the general 
synod or under its authority. The American Province has 
the right to nominate those for this country. Bishops are 
members of the general synod and also of provincial synods. 
They are chosen almost invariably to sit on provincial 
boards and in the Unity’s Elders’ Conference. They have 
the exclusive right to ordain to the ministry. Deacons 
are those who assist in preaching the gospel, administer- 
ing the sacraments, and other church services. When 
deacons are appointed to preside over congregations they 
are ordained as presbyters. 

The lot is not now used in the selection of bishops and 
appointments to office. Formerly it was used in the ap- 
pointment of ministers and in connection with marriage. — 
Marriage by lot was abolished by the general synod in 
1818, and it is long since it was used in the United States 
in the appointment of ministers. 

In public worship a liturgy is used. In addition to pre- 
scribed forms for baptism, the Lord’s Supper, confirmation, 
ordination, etc., there is a litany to be used every Sunday 
morning; also special liturgical services for ecclesiastical 
festivals. Love-feasts are held preparatory to the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The Moravians accept the Scriptures as the only rule of 
faith and practice. They hold that it is not for them to 
“define what Scripture has left undefined, or to contend 
about mysteries,” such as the Holy Trinity and the sacra- 
ments, ‘which are impenetrable to human understanding.” 
They emphasize the doctrine of the “total depravity of 
human nature’’; the love of God in the gift of his Son as 
the Redeemer of the world; the real Godhead and man- 
hood of Christ; the atonement and satisfaction made by 
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Christ as the ground for forgiveness of sins; the work of 
the Holy Ghost in convicting of sin, inspiring faith in 
Christ, and bearing witness of adoption as children of God; 
the fruits of faith as shown in willing obedience to God’s 
commandments. Christ is the center of Moravian theol- 
ogy, and his death is proclaimed as “ made of God unto us 
wisdom and righteousness and justification and redemp- 
tion.” 

The Moravians have 94 organizations, scattered among 
seventeen States and the Indian and Alaska Territories. 
The total of members is 11,781. Of these, 4308 are in 
Pennsylvania, 1734 in North Carolina, and 1477 in Wis- 
consin. Inno other State are there as many as goo. Half 
of the total valuation of church property, $681,250, -is 
reported for the 24 edifices in Pennsylvania. The average 
seating capacity of the 114 edifices returned for the de- 
nomination is 277, the average value $5975; 4 halls, with 
a seating capacity of 715, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


. Seating Value of Com- 

oat zations. Pics, eee hones ot 
LES te eee ee 2 2 100 $5,000 36 
Califommian . 04.) «,. I I 100 700 19 
HUMIMOIS apepoev-fevere ot I 2 600 4,000 336 
MING AIA ee yersraieis 38 2 3 1,150 17,600 346 
Indian Territory ... I I 150 400 40 
MOM ciaerers eye ietesiae ol ee 3 3 650 4,500 IOl 
IRGIOGES: 46 Sac ammine I 2 325 2,500 19 
Maryland ca... 2).%.- 3 3 620 3,950 150 
ETCH San ease. a2’: 2 2 375 4,500 168 
MiinmesOta weenie « 9 9 1,480 20,600 696 
MUSSOUSI etc eo. + 3 3 500 5,500 59 
NeW TErseyiy. cation « 4 4 800 13,500 374 
New York <...5... 7 fe) 2,500 1275200 Maer O5z 
North Carolina .... 13 20 6,750 58,900 1,734 

North Dakota .,... 2 2 440 6,500 199° 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Coxtinued. 





STATES. Organi- Church oe Hest 
zations. Edifices. pacity. Property. 
3) (2) ey Mee RRs 6 6. 2,200 $37,400 
Pennsylvania...... 14 24 9,770 340,400 
Wil Simianeenee isa I I 200 200 
Wisconsin ........ 19 16 2,905 27,900 
ocala ee ee oe 94 114 31,615 $681,250 
SUMMARY BY DISTRICTS. 

DISTRICTS. 
Northern ........: 79. 02 24,515 $621,750 
SOG NS TASS Taso ae 15 22 7,100 59,500 


Totaletny. oe en Oe. 114 31,615 $681,250 





Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


822 
4,308 


1,477 





11,781 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE PRESBYTERIANS, 


THE Presbyterians are those who hold to a system of 
ecclesiastical government by presbyters. They believe 
that bishops and presbyters, or elders, as spoken of in the 
New Testament, are of the same order, being different 
designations for the same office. Bishops were presbyters 
in charge of congregations. Presbyters both taught and 
governed. They were both in and over the congregations. 
The Presbyterians are Calvinistic in doctrine. The Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, with its colored branch, holds 
to a modified Calvinism, rejecting a limited atonement and 
the Westminster statement respecting the decrees; but it 
is considered sufficiently in accord with what is called the 
Reformed system to be admitted to membership in the 
council of the Reformed churches, which includes the Con- 
tinental Reformed churches and their branches, as well as 
the British, American, and other Presbyterian bodies. 

The Presbyterian polity provides for the following courts: 
the session, the presbytery, the synod, and (usually) the 
general assembly, and recognizes as officers, bishops or 
pastors, ruling elders and deacons. Candidates are or- 
dained to the ministry and installed as pastors by the pres- 
bytery. There is but one order in the ministry, that of 
presbyter. Ruling elders are laymen chosen by congre- 
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gations to exercise government and discipline therein, to- 
gether with the pastor. Deacons are also laymen chosen 
by congregations to care for the poor, raise and distrib- 
ute alms, and manage the temporal affairs of the church. 
Elders and deacons are ordained by ministers. The ses- 
sion is the court of the congregation. It is composed of 
the pastor or pastors, and the ruling elders. The pastor is 
ex officio moderator. The session is charged with the care 
of the spiritual interests of the church. It receives mem- 
bers, inquires into their conduct, has power to admonish 
or suspend them for offenses, and elects representatives to 
the presbytery. The presbytery consists of all the min- 
isters and one ruling elder from each church within its 
bounds. It has power to entertain and decide appeals 
from church sessions; examine and license candidates for 
the ministry ; ordain, install, remove, and judge ministers ; 
decide questions of discipline and doctrine; unite or divide 
congregations, or receive new congregations ; condemn er- 
roneous opinions; and in general to care for the welfare of 
the churches within its limits. The synod is constituted of 
delegates, ministerial and lay, elected by the presbyteries 
belonging to it. It hears and decides appeals from the 
presbyteries, constitutes new presbyteries, and in general 
exercises supervision over presbyteries and sessions. The 
general assembly is the supreme legislative and judicial 
court in the Presbyterian system. It is composed of com- 
missioners, ministerial and lay (bishops and elders), elected 
by the presbyteries. It receives and decides appeals from 
presbyteries or synods, and decides all questions of doc- 
trine and discipline. It meets yearly. 

There are twelve Presbyterian bodies in the United 
States, as follows: 
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- Presbyterian Church in U. S. of America (Northern), 
. Cumberland Presbyterian, 3. Cumberland Colored, 
. Welsh Calvinistic Methodist, 5. United Presbyterian, 


. Presbyterian Church in the United States (Southern), 

. Associate Church of North America, 

. Associate Reformed Synod of the South, 

- Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United States (Synod), 

. Reformed Presbyterian Church in N. America (General Synod), 
11. Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanted), 

12. Reformed Presbyterian Church in U. S. and Canada. 


Lal 
OO ON ALN | 


I.—THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

The earliest Presbyterian churches in this country go 
back to the first half of the seventeenth century. The 
elements composing them were chiefly English Puritans 
and Scotch and Irish immigrants. On Long Island a 
church was organized as early as 1640 by a Puritan min- 
ister named John Young. Another church was founded 
at Hempstead two years later. Presbyterian services were 
held on Manhattan Island in 1643 by Francis Doughty, 
and a Presbyterian church was established at New- 
ark, N. J., in 1667.. The claim has recently been ad- 
vanced that the oldest Presbyterian church is the First 
Church of Norfolk, Va., which was established as a con- 
gregation on Elizabeth River in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. Rev. Francis Makemie, generally 
regarded as the father of American Presbyterianism, came 
to this country in 1683 from Ireland, where he had been 
a member of the Presbytery of Laggan. He organized a 
Presbyterian church at Snow Hill, Md., at the close of the 
century, and in 1706, with John Hampton, an Irishman, and 
George McNish, a Scotchman, and four other ministers— 
Jedediah Andrews (Philadelphia), Nathaniel Taylor (Mary- 
land), and Samuel Davis and John Wilson (Delaware)— 
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organized the first presbytery in America, the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia. The last four were Puritan ministers who 
had come from New England; Makemie was Scotch-Irish ; 
Hampton, Irish; and McNish, Scotch. The same year 
this presbytery ordained John Boyd at Freehold, N. J. 

In 1716, the number of ministers having increased to 
seventeen and covering an extensive territory, a synod, the 
Synod of Philadelphia, was formed, and the presbytery 
was divided into three “subordinate meetings, or pres- 
byteries.” In 1741 thcre was a division in the synod in 
consequence of differences respecting subscription to the 
confession of faith and doctrines and practices, which an 
extensive revival movement brought into prominence. 
Those contending for a strict subscription and opposing 
what they regarded as errors of doctrine in the revival 
movement were known as Old Side, and the other party 
as New Side, Presbyterians. The latter organized the 
Synod of New York. In 1758 the two bodies were re- 
united as the Synod of New York and Philadelphia. At 
the opening of the Revolutionary War, in 1775, there were 
in connection with the synod 17 presbyteries and 170 min- 
isters. The church suffered severely in the war for inde- 
pendence, but it became prosperous after peace was de- 
clared, and in 1788 the synod decided to organize a gen- 
eral assembly with four synods. It revised and adopted 
the Westminster Confession and Larger Catechism, form 
of government, book of discipline, and directory of worship. 
The first meeting of the general assembly was held in 
Philadelphia in 1789. 

Early in the nineteenth century there was an extensive 
revival movement in the Cumberland Valley, Tennessee. 
Differences in doctrine and practice were developed by this 
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movement, and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church was 
organized. 

In 1837, a little more than a century after the division 
in the Synod of Philadelphia into Old Side and New Side 
Presbyterians, the church was again divided into Old 
School and New School Assemblies, chiefly as the result 
of doctrinal differences concerning the atonement, whether — 
it was general or for the elect only, and of differences con- 
cerning creed subscription and polity and discipline. In 
1840 the Old School body had about 126,583 communi- 
cants, and the New School 102,060. In 1869 the two 
assemblies agreed to a reunion, which was consummated 
in the same year. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, in 1861, the churches 
in the South separated from the churches in the North, 
adhering to the Old School Assembly. The Southern 
churches adhering to the New School Assembly had also 
separated from the Northern churches belonging to the 
New School Assembly in 1858 on the question of slavery. 
The two bodies created in the South by this division united 
in 1865 and formed what is popularly known as the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 

The church in the North has grown rapidly since the 
reunion in 1869, and has extended into the South, where 
it has organized a number of presbyteries, chiefly of colored 
people. It is represented in all the States except Missis- 
sippi, and in all the Territories, including the District of 
Columbia. The largest number of communicants reported 
for a single State is 161,386 in Pennsylvania; New York 
comes second, with 154,083; and Ohio is third, with 
82,444. Though there are more communicants in Penn- 
sylvania by 7303 than in New York, the value of the 
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church property in the latter State is much greater than 
the value of the church property in the former. While the 
1086 edifices in Pennsylvania have an aggregate valuation 
of $15,491,680, the 932 edifices in New York have an 
aggregate of $21,293,992. Only 26 buildings other than 
churches are occupied in these two States. The total 
valuation for the whole church is $74,455,200, indicating 
an average value for each edifice of $11,173. The average 
seating capacity is 334. There are 556 halls, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 57,805. 

The general assembly of 1890 appointed a committee 
to revise the Westminster Confession, so as to soften, with- 
out impairing the integrity of the Calvinistic system, some 
of its expressions, particularly those setting forth the doc- 
trine of preterition. The committee reported a revised 
confession to the general assembly of 1891, and the draft 
was sent down to the presbyteries for suggestions. The 
revision ultimately failed. 

There are in all 214 presbyteries, of which 18 are in 
foreign lands. Of the 196 in this country, given in these 
tables, that of New York reports the largest number of 
communicants, 23,873, with 54 organizations and 68 edi- 
fices, valued at $8,628,000. The second presbytery in 
numerical order, the Central Philadelphia, has 38 organiza- 
tions and 46 edifices, valued at $2,470,500, and 17,600 
sommunicants. The Presbytery of Brooklyn has 17,170 
communicants, with 39 edifices, worth $1,536,927. 

There are thirty synods, of which two are foreign, one 
being in India and one in China. Synods are composed 
of commissioners chosen by the presbyteries. Within a 
few years they have been rearranged, so that their bound- 
aries correspond with those of the various States as far as 
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possible. There are, however, notable exceptions to this 
rule. The Synod of the Atlantic includes South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida; that of Catawba, Virginia and North 
Carolina. . 

: SUMMARY BY STATES. 





7 < Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. ee aa ee cei Mh 
Alahamwa sho... . 5 4 1,050 $17,300 152 
Milas arn oe as vei 5 4 1,100 7,750 481 
PATAZONA | fo wrateon's.« 7 3 850 13,900 188 
Arkansas ....... 15 12 2,660 26,450 494 
Cabformidie..«s «=> 2US oe 172 50,271 1,696,725 16,236 
Golorados......- 74. 56 14,595 556,250 5,902 
Connecticut ...-. . 7 9 3,800 433,500 1,680 
Delaware's a-.-.- 32 pee, AF 14,970 709,800 4,622 
Dist. of Columbia 15 19 10,600 g00,000 = 4,882 
BLOUEG AG selec sco 34 28 6,050 322,000 =-1,042 
Georgiatic.s. 16 9 3,000 13,850 1,370 
NGAI Hier e129. 5 > 19 15 2,275 40,950 815 
MNGBOIS Cao « cps n « 472 475 158,18I 4,045,350 54,744 
Aydiania, a'r. ss. + 308 320% 104,143 2,338,900 35,464 
Indian Territory . 70 54 8,018 39,763 1,803 
owale seen ettie oo: 369 ©6347 95,148 1,503,400 29,994 
Kamsasinec . 10: 370 267% 69,929 21,078,860 24,050 
Kentacky 7:2 ..0.°. 82 73 25,045 TAS, 37 Seer OG ET, 
Louisiana ....... vant I 300 8,000 70 
(NEA TICR Ss eticrsiciere.e 2 3 800 8,000 205 
Maryland ....... 77 go 33,020 1,488,124 10,593 
Massachusetts ... 18 18 10,125 365,500 3,570 
Michigan .-..... 236 230 76,050 2,214,636 25,088 
Minnesota... .. 167— 8154 AO,20T8  15202,0700 13. 742 
Wissourlee..s.. 207 1093 54,005 1,328,700 mNt7.072 
Montana. o..5.5 3. 24 18 4,150 88,000 ~=—-:1,232 
Nebraskans sie. 228 154% 34,901 576,210 12,159 
Nevada. +s sa02 8 4 865 1I,400 Bails 
New Hampshire . 8 9 3,150 34,800 956 
INEw,CESCY).. 1° 300 420 #8 169,357 6,699,100 58,759 
New Mexico .... 39 17 2,815 ABS meeed 275 
New York? atts... 784 932 378,411 21,293.992 154,083 
North Carolina .. 109 103 26,650 89,180 6,516 
North Dakota ... 99 48 9,500 126,425 3,036 
Oli owas merece 618 636 223,553 ° 5,754,350 82.444 
Oklahoma....... 17 9 1,850 14,000 ee 


Oreronee pecs. 73 61 14,397 416,500 935 
Pennsylvania .... 939 1,0861%% 427,059 15,491,680 CG. 388 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


Organi- Church - Seating Value of 


STATES: zations. Edifices. pee, Adee ay 
Rhode Island .... 4 4 1,385 $61,000 
South Carolina .. 77 67 25,015 173,900 
South Dakota... 124 83 13,966 156,940 
HEDNeSSees.. eelan Wii 71% 18,435 216,520 
SLIEXAS nr seas sien eke 61 44 9,525 164,850 
LBIEEN Nik os em eae eine 2O saa 1 5,180 212,975 
Weriiont ane 2 I 300 4,000 
Vatoiniaee cetera ° 19 19 4,440 43,925 
Washington..... 85 62 14,785 343,175 
West Virginia... 44 40 13,135 308,200 
Wisconsin ...... 131 gyis 9345204 877,400 
Wyoming....... 6 5 960 52,250 

Lotale ncn: 6,717 6,664 2,225,044 $74,455,200 

SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 
PRESBYTERIES. 

Aberdeen ....... 36 17 3,085 $34,575 
PVaS KA fy eee latore 5 4 1,100 7,750 
HAL D AT Vy ciceters es 51 63 28,135 1,133,670 
ANUS. So aade 42 46 17,420 672,600 
VACIRTON Ua te te ty aan 4I 43 11,480 182,500 
PAMAZOM Atelier ei i 3 850 13,900 
PNCHENS Toate oie 32 31 7,010 105,250 
MMtlamticnyvere.ciai 20 18 7,650 72,000 
PAAISUM arom tease 27 18 4,700 113,850 
Baltimore’. .-~. i 54 64 25,045 1,243,324 
Bellefontaine,.,.. 25 23 6,925 104,900 
BENICIA wae sakes: 40 27% 7,610 136,850 
Binghamton..... 28 35 13,359 364,050 
Birmingham..... 5 4 1,050 17,300 
Bismarck; fy,.01.. Io 6 1,500 27,200 
Black “Hills win..c. I5 fe) 1,545 20,825 
IBEAUTSVAMLC ei wrenanelsys 36 36 13,925 283,800 
Bloomington .... 55 56 16,010 233,900 
(BOSTON St. ayereis, d= 34 35 15,700 473,300 
Boplder..3.-...> 16 10 2,575 85,550 
Brooklyn ....... 33 39 «= 24,555 1,536,927 
HALO, Wee hase at « 42 50 23,425 1,383,950 
Biltler sry mea sie or. 36 34. 11,675 135,800 
CATO) parcTerdederites 52 48 12,235 117,350 
GapemiearGen <5 30 26 6,605 27,450 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


608 
6,829 
4,413 
45399 
2,812 

688 

230 

945 
3,779 
4,275 

11,019 

364 





788,224 


883 
481 
10,016 
? 
3,776 
188 
2,460 
2,619 
1,360 
8,407 
3,197 
1,970 
4,745 
ies 
189 
250 
6,169 
5,704 
5,569 
1,177 
17,170 
8,018 
4,487 
3,775 
1,585 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


PRESBYTERIES, 


Carlislet stew a 'eissis 
(Catawbas.cer sec. 
Cayucanrrs Oca 
Cedar Rapids.... 
Central Dakota .. 
Champlain...... 
Chemung....... 
Cherokee Nation. 
@hester 299.4.5...::: 
Chicago me... 
Chickasaw jcinc « 
Chillicothe ...... 
Chippewa....... 
Ghoctawencss cess 
Gincinnati. a... +. 
ClarION sae ses 
Gleveland si... 
Golnmbia yy. aq 5. « 
Gohimbus..s. 7. - 
Council Bluffs ... 
Crawfordsville ... 
DakcOtaa. scien 2 cee 


Des Moines ..... 
IDSErOlin 2 soak <c 
Dubuque ....... 
AD ulWthiewss ane « 
East Florida..... 
East Oregon .... 
Ebenezer........ 
Elizabeth ....... 
Emporia........ 
ete aes ohedesateass\ <2 
Hainfield.:<.%-. 


Fort Dodge ..... 
Fort Wayne..... 
Freeport'.......- 
GenleSEC? weirs te 
Geneva......--- 


Grand Rapids ... 


Organi- Church 
zations, Edifices. 
52 68 
35 35 
De 26 
Boo 
33 20 
20 25 
22 23 
28 16 
46 58 
73 72 
22 12 
32 31 
18 20 
32 30 
61 67 
48 46 
26 8634 
19 24 
29 34 
52 48 
57° «58 
20 19 
39 43 

28 14 
54 52 
43 47 
36 32 
22 16 
15 14 
Ly 13 
26 25 
32 47 
83 58 
67." 75 
40 36 
38 18 
42 34 
73% 6! 
27 26 
32 32 

22 22% 
23 29 
17 16 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 


21,779 
8,350 
10,130 
11,175 
35375 
7,102 
7,050 
2,867 
19,515 
37,935 
2,050 
10,225 
4,025 
3,286 
24,418 
14,985 
17,635 
7,000 
11,750 
11,903 
17,045 
2,475 
16,465 
4,255 
14,830 
22,320 
8,500 
3,195 
3,550 
3,000 
8,725 
21,734 
14,790 
255925 
14,000 
3,415 
8,870 
14,685 
9,910 
10,644 
7-485 
12,430 
55575 


Value of 
Church 


Property. 


$775,700 
25,250 
386,000 
216,250 
41,950 
236,000 
225,300 
14,800 
544,700 
1,839,250 
20,000 
127,300 
102,975 
11,700 
1,186,500 
206,250 
871,250 
176,000 
282,700 
183,400 
322,900 
20,690 
600,300 
240,250 
225,325 
1,056, 100 
138,100 
49,790 
296,500 
33,000 
232,900 
793,000 
207,650 
584,950 
86,750 
41,800 
116,075 
235,850 
308,300 
261,000 
200,150 
416,800 
115,800 


285 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


7,751 
2,242 
4,453 
3,422 
1,242 
2,159 
2,331 
727 
73207 
15,306 
558 
3,836 
1,346 
641 
9,394 
4,588 
6,721 
De 
3,623 
4,066 
5,757 
1,083 
71596 
2,502 
4,265 
8,488 
2,979 
1,048 
589 
543 
2,624 
7,782 
6,353 
9,415 
35359 
1,071 
2,286 
4,824 
3,750 
4,057 
3,184 
4,896 
1,936 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


PRESBYTERIES. 


Gunnison... 
FAASEINES se 
Pishland 2o.45. 
EXO ISCO a ees 
TLUCSOM sc ot 
Huntingdon..... 
JeWUeciec tote wen A 
Indianapolis..... 
HO Wade 2 Srcacnapecle 
lowalGity sx... 
etseyaCit vere. « 
Kalamazoo...... 
Kansas City ..... 
Iéarmey <5204,0%s 
Kingston........ 
Kittanning ...... 
IGN OX apse Sees 


Logansport...... 
Long Island..... 
LosAngeles..... 
Louisville ....... 
TsO oy ata eee ls 
McClelland ..... 
IWMEAGIS ONE a venecion 
Mahoning....... 
Man latonmnreeien 
IMATION nda. facies 
Miattooner.iaastcies 
Maumee ....... 
Monmouth...... 
IMonnOes ieee a. 





Morris and Orange 
Mite sen, senisene 
Muskogee .>..... 
IN@SSAIE 5 Licata ee 


Organi- Church 


zations. Edifices. 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 
25545 
4,170 
6,539 
5.425 
16,860 
39,325 
7,625 
14,205 
13,700 
11,388 
17,880 
7030 
10,175 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 
$70,700 
39,710 
TUT 225 
41,650 
479,500 
676,550 
214,100 
482,100 
224,225 
157,050 
978,700 
163,000 
280,200 
69,400 
88,720 
278,080 
13,850 
I, 111,800 
63,000 
128,750 
175,500 
181,600 
657,550 
238,700 
273,100 
199,950 
448,900 
3995725 
161,345 
15,150 
190,800 
422,900 
85.570 
99,000 
143,300 
334,300 
390,200 
391,750 
195,911 
88,000 
1,103,600 
140,500 
8,188 


255,700 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


628 
1,972 
2,205 

973 
5,910 
9,907 
2,598 
6,198 
4,212 
3,617 
6,179 
2,465 
4,092 
1,720 
1,105 
75159 
1,370 

10,936 

776 
1,441 
2,552 
2.494 
6,266 
35729 
4,100 
35431 
5,203 
2,808 
3,113 

851 
3,113 
5,484 
2,013 
2,678 
3,700 
3,966 
3,228 
5,877 
2,371 
1,220 
8,826 
2,609 

420 
3,085 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


PRESBYTERIES. 


Nebraska City... 
INGOSHOmr tues 5 
New Albany..... 
INGA AT Ike deteorsl ot sess 
New Brunswick. . 
Newcastle....... 


INT Ag APA ws = 
Niobrara o. o.c.. 
North River..... 
North Texas ... 

Northumberland . 
(OSGi) ao gett 
Omaha =-2.. . ce 


Palmyfa. opie 35 
iDenoleiie) 5.5 ae ae 
ME OGIN A oe ehh cis 
Petoskey =. 144... 
Philadelphia..... 


Philadelphia Cen-. 


GEA Oreos ns 
Philadelphia 

INonthy + oe... 
PittsBUTeras. =.=. 
PIES Se esos « o 
Portsmouth ..... 
Pulao omens 
Puget Sound..... 
Red*Rivers..... 
Redstone’ 2. ssc. 
Rio Grande ..... 
Rochester....... 
Rock River...... 
Sactamento! o.... 
Saginaw ...2.... 
Saint Clairsville. . 
Saint Lawrence.. 
Saint Louis 4... 


Organi- 
zations. 


Church 


Edifices. 


Seatin 
Ca- E 
pacity. 
11,961 
14,215 
18,355 


21,900. 


21,800 
21,470 
20,258 
48,350 
7,825 
4,350 
13,040 
2,070 
17,278 
5,700 
8,980 
9,297 
3,844. 
9,420 
6,415 
79915 
7,745 
“4,105 
14,295 
3,415 
36,925 


35,280 


23,135 
29,355 
13,455 
12,050 
5,970 
5,225 
2,950 
16,475 
840 
22,525 
11,220 
6,260 
9,385. 
15,185 
12,910 
16,525 


= 


Value of 

Church 
Property. 
$205,600 
149,750 
253,900 
1,557,820 
865,300 
936, Ico 
385,530 
8,628,000 
224,700 
37,900 


535,500 
27,800 


588,500 
154,400 
223,600 
358,800 
45,600 
231,600 
97,600 
116,750 
85,700 
535725 
351,800 


44,700 
2,628,000 


2,470,500 


1,059,800 
1,603,900 
141,500 
182,900 
205,800 
122,325 
32,200 
293,850 
19,100 
932,400 
221,000 
145,625 
204,300 
229,600 
323,500 
724,550 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


PRESBYTERIES, 


Saint Paul .. 2... 
San Francisco ... 
alin |OSChaeer ae a 
Santa Wes. oes: 
SChuylersy cas occ 
Shenango....... 
SOLOMON sade. 
Southern Dakota. 
Southern Oregon. 
Southern Virginia 
South Florida ... 
Spokane were cscien 
pprngheldia.... 
SLEUDEN i oon a 


SOY LACUS CM aes eis 
Topeka . 


Walla Walla .... 
Washington..... 
Washington City. 
Wiatenoonsa.- he 
WWellsboron ase. 


West Jersey..... 
‘Westminster .... 
West Virginia... 
Wihite River...) 
White Water.... 
Winnebago ..... 
WANONA.. is.. ites 


Waitoll loins Screens 


Organi- Church 
zations. Edifices. 


64 69 
35 31 
24 21 
24 12 
42 44 
26 29 
48 32 
28 23 
1 10 
12 II 
19 14 
15 sii 
36 © 38% 
26 26% 
61 64 
20 15 
42 43 
49 43 
27 21 
18 14 
44 DS 
32 35 
2% 32 
47 5r 
32 34 
12 13 
33" ° 39 
27 16) 
35 33 
16 18 
36 = 49 
47°. 67 
29 42 
29 25 
7 4 
37. 40% 
SToy ae 38 
25 23 
9 7 
39 37 
aad 
46 48 


Seating Value of 
Ca- Church 
pacity. Property. 
23,419 $1,047,600 
13,170 786,500 
5,430 110,250 
1,975 26,575 
12.072 227,000 
10,915 179,750 
75155 90,025 
4,151 43,800 
2,525 28,700 
2,690 15,075 
2,500 25,500 
2,110 50,650 
13,645 370,650 
8,710 247,400 
22,875 351,250 
3,900 80,000 
16,985 766,400 
135735 293,010 
6,655 115,750 
3,055 31,200 
19,375 812,100 
9,125 90,500 
5,330 218,975 
20,158 715,450 
10,913 300,900 
2,550 24,850 
17,355 428,400 
13,775 948,500 
8,842 122,200 
4,970 89,200 
16,750 1,173,100 
22,640 622,900 
14,805 401,000 
6,305 III,200 
1,100 55525 
15,225 257,200 
9,405 140,425 
4,273 82,100 
1,050 27,900 
11,730 151,400 
10,745 30,980 
16,275 252,000 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


8,391 
5,178 
1,902 
883 
3,922 
5,270 
2,551 
1,169 
538 
522 
453 
639 
4,463 
3,242 
7,557 
891 
6,399 
4,686 
1,485 
791 
7,980 
2,464 
753 
7,410 
3,483 
773 
7,406 
5,558 
2,583 
1,059 
6,852 
6,535 
5,141 
1,696 
231 
4,711 
2,722 
1,490 
150 
4,541 
2,551 
5,408 | 


eee 
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2.—THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The body owes its existence to a revival which began 
among the Presbyterian churches within the bounds of the 
Presbytery of Transylvania, Ky., in 1800. The awakening 
was first manifested in the congregation of the Rev. James 
McGready, at Gasper River, Logan County, and soon ex- 
tended throughout the Cumberland Valley, in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Existing congregations were enlarged 
and new congregations organized, and there being a lack 
of regular ministers to supply all the pulpits, men were 
received from the laity and licensed by the presbytery, 
without the full literary qualifications required. Some of 
the ministers looked upon the revival with disfavor, and 
opposed the licensing and ordaining of laymen to preach, 
and members of the revival party were cited to appear 
before the synod to answer to a complaint that the Cum- 
berland Presbytery, which had been formed out of the 
Transylvania Presbytery, and to which they then mostly 
belonged, had committed irregularities. The synod ulti- 
mately decided to dissolve the Cumberland Presbytery, 
suspend some of its ministers, and attach its ministers and 
members to the Transylvania Presbytery. The outcome 
of the matter was the organization of an independent pres- 
bytery in 1810, which was called the Cumberland Presby- 
tery. The new body grew rapidly, and was divided into 
three presbyteries in 1813. The same year the Cumber- 
land Synod was constituted. The synod authorized an 
expression of dissent from the teaching of the Westminster 
Confession as to reprobation, a limited atonement, infant 
salvation, and the calling of the elect only. The new 
church was rapidly extended, In 1822 it had 46 ordained 
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ministers; in 1827, 114. Two years later a general as- 
sembly was constituted. 

In polity, the Cumberland Church is distinctively Pres- 
byterian, differing little from other Presbyterian branches. 
Its doctrines are embodied in a confession of faith, consist- 
ing of twenty-eight articles. It follows the Westminster 
Confession é€xcept as to the doctrines of the decrees. It 
is claimed that it represents the medium between Calvinis- 
tic and Arminian theology. It acknowledges the sover- 
eignty of God, and declares the free agency of man. The 
atonement of Christ was made for all mankind, but only 
those who yield to the influences of the Spirit, which are 
coextensive with the atonement, will be saved. The sal- 
vation of those who thus yield is certain, because both 
divine and human agency codperate to that end.. The 
elect are those who believe cn the Son, and the date of 
election is the beginning of regeneration and adoption— 
that is, when men are regenerated they are elected to 
eternal life, and will finally. persevere, not by virtue of 
God’s election alone, but by the concurrent choice of both 
God and the believer. No truly regenerated man will ever 
finally fall away. Grace is not “ irresistible.’ It may be 
accepted or rejected. If accepted, it is the cause of elec- 
tion; if rejected, of reprobation. Elected is therefore not 
unconditional, either to honor or dishonor. The divine 
decrees are regarded as immutable, but not as universal. 

The Cumberland Church is not represented in many of 
the Northern States. Its chief strength lies in the States 
of the border. In Tennessee it has 39,477 members; in 
Missouri, 23,990; in Texas, 22,297; and in Kentucky, 
15,458. In these four States three fifths of the member- 
ship of the church is found. The whole number of organ- 
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izations is 2791; church edifices, 2024; seating capacity, 
669,507; value of church property, $3,515,511; members, 
164,940. The average seating capacity of church edifices 
is 330 and the average value $1751. There are 536 halls, 
with a seating capacity of 84,588. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 





ai Seating Value of Com- 

A aie des 
AMRnAMas «on. sea 158 137 41,931 $187,705 7,390 
IATKANSAS senses 4 0: 300 178 575735 158,250 12,282 
@alitornia ia. ss: S720 rs 7 OO 69,450 1,496 
MolortdOns deer = 4 5 5 980 19,300 231 
TTS | ne oroor 6 I 200 200 88 
(Caesar Sooo towne ye 3,300 8,550 598 
MMMOISita yas mics o 4s 198 183 58,960 313,985 14,177 
ipyebeine ae aoeomee AD 5S 18,075 160,700 4,826. 
Indian Territory ... Se Se 8,550 11,645 1,229 
TOWALR Oia Metiever ao sie 2h 23 5,650 34,550 1,167 
RCATISAS Maes a) 5,cbsier° 68 25 6,350 55,300 2,386 
Ientucky 2 Joe a Pig) LIS 65,350 254,600 15,458 
IDOUUIETEITEN NS ran Soyo pet ails} 5,300 12,050 868 
INESSISSIDPlie «21s 4) < Pema ts 36,409 108,650 6,353 
MMES Gia Lh ane ogee S032 71 98,096 571,363 23,990 
Nebraska ters eters ic 7 4 790 10,000 416 
(O)intcle 7 Sao acres eres A Giph Gps 6,600 60,500 2,602 
Oresom vase cc we. « Bi i) 3,365 22.200 897 
Pennsylvania ...... 52 48% 18,050 257,500 6,210 
Tennessee... ......- 529 464 149,471 745,605 39,477 
PLCXAS hee scat 3 476 205% 75,395 436,108 22,297 
Washington ....... II 4% 1,550 15,300 470 
West Virginia. .... I I 300 2,000 32 
Miotaleess. one 2,791 2,024 669,507 $3,515,511 164,940 

SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 
PRESBYTERIES, 

Puiabatias sc. = yy ame ey 6,925 $18,380 1,081 
INITIO 93 co ninancoae TOP 27 5,075 19,785 1,299 
Alleshenys.,2-- + 19 17 4,900 52,400 1,576 
INT CENSOD cic) aie ol i=) = 26) 927) 10,950 33,700 1,867 
ArikanSaSisn. «ssl. = 390. 21 7,200 30,500 2,139 


PNEG ISOM Meter ctelelelel- 7 2% 750 3,200 249 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


” PRESBYTERIES. 


Burrow epee ak 


Ghrarlottem..)..60: 
Chattanooga .... 
Cherokee 7.2 ..... 


Colesburem vena. 
Colorad Opne cea. 
Gorsicanar-e, «4. % 
Cumberland..... 
HOA AST yaa eee 
DAVIS sf ietetee 


East Louisiana. . - 
East Tennessee . - 
COD tna tere 
1 LR a, ek Ae a Me ; 
Ewing, Ark..... « 
Bwingy Ui sac sc 
Hloridamsere ic sare -< 


Georgian... ac + 
(Creenvilles “ 
(GREZOTY enacts 
Guadalupe... sai 
(Gunite 6 oe Ged . 
Hopewellen...... a 
EUUIOIS 7, Scheie aie 


TOW At rake e ste thee = 
KANSAS che scr 4 
Kentucky in... ‘ 
GI caster tee cos o> 
Kirksville ...... ‘ 
Knoxville ....... 
Eebanomicc cos. 


Organi- 
zations, 


II 
23 
28 
25 
27 
15 
31 
15 
34 
39 
IF 
28 
24. 

6 


19 
33 
31 
23 
15 
23 
10 
27 
10 
53 
30 
27 

6 
24 
21 
23 
30 
27 
58 
44 
23 
19 
II 
23 
16 
43 
31 
33) 
4.2: 


Church 
Edifices. 
12 
il 

20 - 

17 

11% 
3 


21 
14% 
28 
23% 

4 
17% 
24 

6 

6% 


16 
22 


15% 
14% 
20 

8 
21 


4 
50% 
28 
27% 
A 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 
3,600 
6,400 
6,500 
4,625 
3,675 
1,000 
75350 
3,150 
8,600 
7,000 
1,300 
5:175 
6,850 
1,200 
1,650 
7,800 
7,675 
5,450 
3,925 
, 100 
2,300 
7,850 
800 
17,685 
12,000 
7;050 
200 


7,675 
4,850 
2,900 
800 
850 
6,100 
12,000 
6,700 
9,125 
2,600 
2,300 
3,600 
2,650 
6,740 
7,200 


13,650 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$22,400 
32,800 
6,750 
14,100 
24,150 
5,750 
21,950 
30,400 
23,265 
56,300 
55550 
18,613. 
4,945 
14,600 
10,900 
31,500 
15,800 
46,400 
28,050 
36,400 
3,250 
37,250 
10,500 
80,250 
22,700 
26,900 
200 
45,200 
12,450 
11,800 
8,608 


16,550 


31,950 
48,850 
10,550 
118,500 
13,150 
24,300; 
29,900 
18,450 
31,850 
45,050 


144; 800. 


= 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


1,022 
966 
gII 

1,158 

1,485 
788 

1,032 
485 

1,354 

2,139 
466 

1,443 


385 
69 


1,642 
2,158 
1,777 
1,261 
1,770 
319 
23933 
331 
59713 
1,814 
2,684 
88 


2,015 
908 
746 
998 


2,250 
3,450 
1,141 
2,767 


831 
E, 262, 
1,574 
1,784: 
2,162 
4.592. 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


Pan ee Seating Value of Com- 
ee es ck am 
Lexington....... 65 51 ~—s_:17,381 $130,900- 4,220 
Tittle Rivern, - =. 26 8% 3,850 11,050 1,002 
osan oes... 5. ao AT 4I 11,100 56,700 2,809 
Louisiana ...... = 10 % 2,600 7,300 438 
MCGEE Ts Ga wa. 5 7c, & 30 23 7,550 31,100 2,196 
McGready ..... : 18 16% 5,656 13,700 1,078 
Mickin ot oes. eas 16 13 5,500 14,250 794 
McMinnville..... 31 31 9,500 48,100 2,055 
Mackinaw......- 13 13 3,950 35,000 1,243 
Madisom #.%,. 5%: e 40 36 7,250 26,700 2,453 
Marshall \a0y) 3.4 = 23 15 4,825 43,600 978 
Mayfield 2..... 2 30 29 11,400 22,700 2,100 
Memphis ...... = 28 25 8,460 105,500 1,744 
AVIRA. sds e v 7 2,000 28,000 t,27 0 
Mississippi ..... a 7) 25 5,350 6,150 929 
IMLOESAN as ots = 14 17 6,450 20,500 1,242 
Mound Prairie. . - 28 17 4,450 13,700 0,178 © 
Muskingum .... - 4 3 1,000 10,100 309 
Nebraska ......- 7 4 790 10,000 416 
BCOsNO aA: ton." 2 26 14% 7,150 16,950 1,188 
New Hope .....- 40) AZ) 17,056 45,000 2,540 
' New Lebanon... 32 30 ~=—-:15,600 89, 100 2.735 
NIG) TO ae eae ee 27 17 6,300 8,500 1,477 
ODIO! 2 aacienres. = - 43 35 16,800 41,600 3,317 
ORCSON Tac oa. x9 3% 1,500 6,400 265 
Onachita 7.7...) 15 igo) 2,385 2,425 469 
Owensboro..... é 15 14 4,500 36,700 1,370 
OXTORM pay mee oes 26 22 6,900 36,550 1,154 
Ozarks a etna Ss 31 21 6,950 28,800 1,923 
ATSOUS: cho cxng 20 4 1,800 5,900 733 
Pennsylvania .... 23 21% 8,850 119,100 2,755 
Diatless sts Zins. 50 32 11,400 43,350 2,283 
RINCELOUM as «in « 16 15 7550 25,750 1,568 
Red Oak. ...; ..+- 33 14 5,500 61,400 2,048 
RedtRiverssc.s >< 23 12 3,475 21,300 1,610 
Republican Valley 7 ee “Ss ae eee 205 
Richland, 47.0.1. 59 58 13,511 53:175 4,158 
Robert Donnell . . 43 38 11,500 49,575 2,148 
Rocky Mountain . 5 5 980 19,300 223i 
Rushville ....... 1a! 9 3,4.00 14,700 540 
‘Sacramento .... 8 7 2,200 19,300 415 
Sait Louis... 2.7. 2 2 1,400 80,000 305 
SHSaaa eects amok 15 i 2 BRO, 7,200 655 


— 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


. Seating Value of Com- 

PRESBYTERIES. see ae nee — =e 
Salt River ....... 33 23 8,250 S55, 550) 2. aa6 
Sangamon ...... 26 26 6,710 50,400 1,575 
San Jacinto...... 8 3 800 15,550 215 
Santoaba pact. 18 6 1,850 13,450 594 
Searcy seen aia s 30 16 5,000 21,900 1,207 
Spartaysacmienes «> 44 34 16,765 27,665 3,583 
Springfield ..... ! 19 13 2,575 29,200 1,095 
Springville: =... - 30 30 9,550 83,900 1,419 
Malladegarny.../-- 29 18 4,350 16,350 1,169 
Tehuacana.....- 16 7% 2,920 9,400 818 
BU GRAS Mite. me oiare,e = 16 16 6,900 15,550 726 
‘RKO Qh ndey5 60.8 15 II 4,950 11,850 809 
ulare eae ee ce 14 8 1,750 19,750 596 
NIONsaaeutears » II II 4,600 88,000 1,QII 
Vandalia... ... - 19 19 6,800 60,000 1, 027 
Wabash ....... - 9 10 2,500 21,700 817 
WACOM ae eee § 15 10 2,800 9,600 791 
Walla Walla ...- 17 7 2,415 21,300 742 
Washington ..... 23 6 1,300 7,600 905 
West Iowa..... t 7 5 1,850 6,800 238 
West Plains....- 12 6 2,600 6,000 362 
West Prairie ...- 21 9 3,075 8,800 684 
White River... .- By RA see 11,925 1,178 
WGI tars have tare 19 4% 2,000 11,300 728 
Willamettenraas 8 4 1,000 9,800 360 
NEVA Sig an ene 20 19 5,534 12,650 1,067 
otabscnea 2,791 2,024 669,507 $3,515,511 164,940 


3.—THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
COLORED. 


This body was organized in May, 1869, at Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., under the direction of the general assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. It was constituted of 
colored ministers and members who had been connected 
with that church. Its first presbytery, the Huntsville, was 
formed in 1870, its first synod, the Tennessee, in 1871, and 
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its general assembly in 1874. It has the same doctrinal 
symbol as the parent body, and the same system of gov- 
ernment and discipline, differing only in race. 

It has 23 presbyteries, and is represented in nine States 
and one Territory. Of its 224 organizations, 34 only wor- 
ship in buildings which they do not own. There are 
12,956 communicants, and the total value of the church 
property is $195,826, making an average of $1070 to each 
edifice. The average seating capacity is 285. There are 
34 halls, with a seating capacity of 3570. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 











a ne Seating Value of Com- 
STATES, et toh et 
PAlabainiah eye: «c's = 44 38 9,574 $26,200 3,104 
PAE ANSAS 21. (averse «0.3 2 0 he ae) Shee eres 255 
LEMOS topes tel pies) < «30 7 4 1,300 59375 195 
KGANSASE, Go. has s a1 6 3 650 15,000 190 
IemietiClaye nel! sae 36 31 7,730 31,645 1,421 
Mississippi ........ 4 4 950 1,825 278 
MESS ONITI wie ee’ eisic1s%5,. 10 9 3,425 17,900 471 
OKahoma,, 0.2. ses 4 Se el OE RT oe Saree 100 
MUGUIMESSCER ye idee. > 81 72 2A AL's 88,660 5,202 
BNE X ASN ey ohie) ceo Sos +e 30 22 6, 160 Q.220 eat 40 
Tebitalbs edt, stitch 224 183 52,139 $195,826 12,956 

SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 

PRESBYTERIES. 

ING ET a ee 7 5 1,850 $4,150 925 
JAMES MNS A god Bp OF a 5 1,750 2,350 435 
Arkansas ......... 2 Cte Ancit cia Sos 255 
Bowling Green .... 5 4 950 6,600 365 
Brazos River ...... 9 7 2,170 2,896 712 
Cumberlands... ... 13 10 2,350 7,010 630 
BASE NC AS Tame oy ersiare 14 10 2,240 3,975 593 
IRMCMRNIVET 6 25% 205 II II 3,700 10,100 625 
Farmington ..:.... II 7 2,625 8,960 670 
MLOTeNCe i siete o isa 14 14 3,099 10,350 714 


Green River....... 8 7 1,680 810 157 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


Organi- Ghurch og g Value of Com- 








FRESEYTERIES: zations. Edifices. sae. panied ae 
artsyille s,s. sse 5 4 450 $1,500 133 
FUG WASSCOM: oars a ehae 12 II 2,700 10,125 400 
LOPE Well aera nretercire 10 9 3,350 14,500 530 
Tauntsvilles ee oa. 18 15 2,925 8,500 1,160 
WNSTSS TO om page 4 4 950 1,825 278 
ING WHELOPemecte lace 12 13 4,700 19,500 610 
New Middleton.... 16 II 2,775 8,300 1,047 
Oklahoma...... Ae 4 ay peo wage ag 100 
Pleasant fills... 5 4 1,700 3,200 305 
Sprinetield ssc. ss. 5 5 1,200 16,400 338 
Mopekaee =. aas.ites 5 3 650 15,000 190 
Wialtenerrie sects r 26 24 8,325 39,775 1,784 

Metal < = cse cnr 224 183 52,139 $195,826 12,956 


4.—THE WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODIST CHURCH. 


Historically this body is a part of the general Methodist 
movement of which the two Wesleys and Whitefield were 
the leaders in Great Britain. Doctrinally it is Calvinistic, 
its confession of faith being similar to that of Westminster. 
Until 1811 the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales were con- 
nected with the Church of England, as the followers of 
Wesley in England had been. Since that date they have 
been a distinct denomination. 

The first Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church in this 
country was organized in 1826 in Remsen, N. Y. Four 
years later a presbytery was constituted. A general as- 
sembly, which meets once in three years, was organized in 
1869. The church. system is very similar to that of the 
Presbyterian churches, with which it affiliates. There are 
six synods, as follows: Synod of New York and Vermont, 
Synod of Ohio, Synod of Pennsylvania, Synod of Wiscon- 
sin, Synod of Minnesota, and the Western Synod. 
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There are 19 presbyteries. The number of organizations 
is 187, with 12,722 communicants. The average seating 
capacity of the churches is 235, and their average value 
$3303. There are 14 halls, with a seating capacity of 
1266. 

The Welsh are, of course, the constituency of the church, 
and the Welsh language is used in its services and in the 
proceedings of its ecclesiastical judicatories. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








: Seating Value of Com- 
ae males Ediics. Che, penuh man 
GoloradOn res. sae I I 200 $8,000 156 
MIGNOIS seas teastet = p= I I 700 20,000 425. 
Mowarevielscs eo «,..0\5 ster 8 7 1,220 7,650 348 
IGAMISAS ae stones aie s,(s:9 5 4 850 3,650 115 
Minnesota ........ 13 13 3,705 34,500 1,166 
IGSSOWEL 8) was ss «2 6 4 555 2,500 154 
Nebraska ......... 7 4 780 6,800 267 
New York ........ 28 28 6,370 143,300 1,789 
OBIOW ae col erstisciaats 31 34 8,050 PET, 575 0 2,403 
Pennsylvania ...... 34 33g 10,000 153,700 2,461 
South Dakota...... $6 0) 4 730 4,200 306 
Vermont). sca. 5.0% 6 5 1,175 15,500 431 
NVAISCONSIM a sefe 2 ow! « 41 52 10,110 Vid, 500) | 12,640 
Total en ates: «hi 187. 190 44,445 $625,875 12,722 
SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 
PRESBYTERIES. 

Columbus......... 12 12 3,460 $69,875 1,242 
Dodeeville Aa. ac. 7 1,525 17,800 271 

Eastern New York 
and Vermont.... 8 8 1,825 26,500 701 
First Kansas ...... 5 4 850 3,650 115 
First Minnesota.... 10 10 2,555 22,500 766 
WaCksOneree ati ceo II 14 2,770 18,600 855 
Weacrosseye tyr ae ote 3 3 550 5,200 166 
Lime Spring. 7... 5 4 1200 12,800 465 
Wong Creek... 6 6 1,160 6,850 283 
EVIISSOUTI FP yen.) oie ok 6 4 555 2,500 154: 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 








eoamte Seating Value of Com- 

peagevremes. dons, ‘Edinces, Gh obs | mi 

INic biases ewer 8 5 980 $14,800 423 

New York City .... I I 550 70,000 350 

North Pennsylvania. 23 oi FUL 98,900 ~=—+1,707 

Oneidarr corer ce 25 24 5,170 62,300 ~=1,169 

Pittsburge a anise set 12 13 3,270 61,700 721 

South Dakota...... 6 4 730 4,200 306 
Southern Pennsyl- 

WANA cri. = scisins | 7 1,439 16,200 399 
Waukesha) ats jee. 13 15 3,495 66,900 ~=—- 1,309 
Welsh Prairie ..... 21 28 5,240 44,600 1,320 

Total mnercasciers 187° 190 44,445 625,875 12,722 


5-—-THE UNITED PRESBYTERIANS. 


This body is not historically connected with the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, though it was formed in 
a similar way and of similar elements. The Scottish body 
was organized in 1847 of Secession or Associate Burgher, 
and Relief Presbyterians. The American branch was con- 
stituted in 1858 of Associate and Associate Reformed 
Presbyterians. The Associate Presbyterians included both 
Burghers and Secession Presbyterians, and the Associate 
Reformed, Associate and Reformed Presbyterians. All 
these divisions were brought to the United States by 
Scotch immigrants. In 1858 most of the Associate and 
Associate Reformed Presbyterians agreed to unite, and 
the United Presbyterian Church in North America was 
the result. A number of each of the bodies, however, re- 
fused to enter the union, and hold still a separate existence. 

The United Presbyterian Church accepts the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith and catechisms as its doctrinal 
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standards, modifying somewhat the chapters on the power 
of civil magistrates. Accompanying these standards as 
a part of the basis of union was a “Judicial Testimony,” 
declaring the sense in which these symbols were received. 
It consisted of eighteen declarations, including one against 
human slavery, another against all secret oath-bound soci- 
eties as ‘inconsistent with the genius and spirit of Chris- 
tianity’ and forbidden to church members, another opposed 
to extending the “communion in sealing ordinances”’ to 
those refusing adherence to the church’s profession, sub- 
jection to its government and discipline, or abandonment 
of fellowship with those not in sympathy with the church’s 
position; also another that it is the “ will of God” that 
the songs contained in the Book of Psalms be sung, and 
these only, “to the exclusion of the devotional composi- 
tions of uninspired men,” 
In government and discipline the church is similar to other 
Presbyterian churches. It has presbyteries, synods, and 
a general assembly. 

There are 56 presbyteries, not including three in foreign 
lands—one each in Canada, India, and Egypt. The num- 
ber of organizations is 866, with 832 church edifices, val- 
ued at $5,408,084, and 94,402 communicants. In 1859, 
the year after the church was organized, it had 55,547 
communicants. It has gained, therefore, in thirty-one 
years, 38,855 communicants, or about seventy per cent. 
The average seating capacity of its church edifices is 318, 
and their average value $6500. There are 50 halls, with 
a seating capacity of 5930. 


in public and private worship. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 





o Seating Value of 

ee) tens Pane ae 
California......... 13 10 2,400 $129,500 
Colorado’ cae snl 5 5 1,450 55,500 
Connecticut. :22 <2. 4 I I 500 10,000 
DNS aies.ciseaccrate os 62 61 = 18,363 231,300 
Undian aerate: 29 29 7,885 92,850 
Towaeane. & etigiece are IoI 98 25,960 274,200 
ISA NSAS wants Ses: eie 6% 58 48 11,605 127,350 
Maryland =". vs... « I I 500 25,000 
Massachusetts ..... 7 7 2,600 65,000 
Michigan ™...2o< ws 14 II 2,850 21,600 

Minneésotal.. ce... I OP Be os OE 
INEISSOUTA en -teaaolee 14 14 3,900 104,200 
Nebraska. yo .6%. wa 35 25 5,160 95,429 
ING walersevyacn ccs a 6 6 2,175 98,500 
NewsVorkitu, ios: 65 625 255516 707,400 
North Dakota ..... I I 100 1,600 
MOS gos Fao os a's 130 130.08 A512 697,550 
OLeSOR ce com en 5 5 1,330 24,800 
Pennsylvania ...... 281 283 102,404 2,552,450 
Rhode Island...... I I 400 15,000 
South Dakota...... 4 2 200 1,700 
Mennessee in.) « 7 6 1,300 6,000 
WMerimontanme arti 3 3 goo 8,000 
Washington....... 3 3 525 7,400 
West Virginia..... 6 6 1,730 45,300 
Wisconsin......... a 8 1,413 10,455 
eDOta Ma: sens 66 832 264,298 $5,408,084 

SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 
PRESBYTERIES, 

(Alban yatrae eg aesteise 8 8 3,050 $77,000 
Allegheny. =2..... 31 SOue tS, 206 443,200 
PAT OV IG a cialats ws ares 12 12 6,250 108,000 
Arkansas Valley... 22 16 3,510 30,600 
Beaver Valley ..... 23 23 8,110 100, 800 
Big sopring .. 2... .. 10 12 3,365 57,800 
IBOStOM er ateitte. as 3 8 8 3,000 80,000 
Brookville......... 18 15 4.275 31,800 
Batleriess ser ach ey) 3252 810;330 161,400 
Caledonia ase. 4. ; 14 13 4,525 139.300 
Cedar Rapids...... II 10 2,685 45,000 
Charters a7 eee 17 17 6,580 133,200 
Chicaso Gach 9 9 2;600 58,000 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 
1,202 
537 
184 
6,529 
2,542 
7,769 
3,669 
er 
1,135 
646 


12 
1,068 


25072 
685 
9;719 
8 


14,710 
412 
39,204 
220 

59 

465 
219 
103 
530 
432 





94,402 


915 
5,856 
2,268 

977 
3,214 
1,201 
1,355 
1,174 
3,748 
2.273 

834 
2,745 

972 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


PRESBYTERIES, 


Chillicothe’ =..... 2... 
Gleveland ag ticks: 
College Springs. ... 
Colorado: 4's... 


Conemaugh ....... 
Welawarekacsa.s>.s 


PECKOIEW Pe crite 
First: Ohio'-.. 22st. 
Beanktoren Gs ses 
Garnett, to csedecs as 


Illinois Southern... 
incdiatiat, gates «sce 
Indiana Northern .. 
Iowa Northwestern . 
uSansas (Citys. Jeet >. 
Keokuk 0.62. «3 «s 
ANON ge Sats atts 
BexClaire eos 525 
EosvAngeles,. . 4 a: 
Mansfield ......... 
INTCKCER Me writes bby. d's 


Monongahela...... 
Muskingum ....... 
ANE WiEViOUK i ncte es ac's 


Philadelphia....... 
PrimcetOne rernis's. 3 


SICMCV Eamets Aerts s 
Steubenville....... 
shenmesseey en ak, an 
Wietmmronte sei tae.e ss 


ASANTE OES era Ble 
Wisconsin......... 
COTA Be con eae 


Organi- 


zations. 


Church 
Edifices. 


6 


13 
832 


‘cn 
pacity. 
2,250 
3,130 
6,515 
1,450 
1,690 
6,370 
6,121 
7,460 
2,600 
4,900 
5,631 
4,240 
2,500 
7,105 
2,850 
2,185 
1,165 
3,240 
5,800 
75713 
2,410 
750 
4,255 
4,875 
4,958 
14,045 
9,315 
8,245 
3,170 
1,855 
2,530 
8,180 
3,100 
3,110 
1,650 
4,170 
6,887 
1,300 
goo 
10,125 
6,255 
1,413 
4,400 





Value of 
Church 
Property. 
$10,000 
65,300 
56,900 
55,500 
15,800 
92,600 
55,100 
89,500 
19,300 
130,000 
87,100 
50,100 
26,500 
82,100 


27,500 © 


16,500 
14.325 
73,300 
53,300 
95,750 
17,225 
25,000 
78,050 
80,300 
82,200 
646,250 
65,600 
436,500 
64.079 
32,200 
37,000 
475,500 
40,450 
38,250 
104.,500 
65,400 
109,300 
6,000 
8,000 
160,550 
128,700 


10,455 
114,000 


264,298 $5,408,084 
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Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


694 
1,235 
2,208 

537 

ii 
2,230 
2,341 
2,003 

591 
1,386 
PA iB Oy: 
1,580 

646 
2,284 

845 

735 

239 
1,061 
1,910 
2,827 

710 

296 
1,424 
1,998 
2,039 
5,543 
3,349 
2,791 
1,034 

515 
1,259 
3,577 
1,010 

876 

go6 
1,429 
2,461 
465 

219 
3,028 
1,930 

432 
1,669 





94,402 
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6.—THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES (SOUTHERN). 


In 1858 the Southern churches of the New School gen- 
eral assembly separated from the Northern churches be- 
cause of differences on the slavery question. There were 
4 synods with 15 presbyteries in the South, and these 
organized the United Synod, South. In 1861 there was 
a similar division in the Old School Presbyterian Church, 
resulting in the organization of the Presbyterian Church 
in the Confederate States of America, with 11 synods and 
47 presbyteries. In 1864 this body and the United Synod, 
South, were united, and soon after the name Presbyterian 
Church in the United States was adopted. On account 
of similarity of titles this church is commonly called the 
Southern and the parent body the Northern Church. 

When the union of 1864 took place the Southern Church 
had 87,000 communicants. A number of presbyteries 
which had been connected with the Northern Church joined 
it after the close of the Civil War, and it has increased 
rapidly. It now has 13 synods, 72 presbyteries, and 179,- 
570 communicants. In 1882 fraternity was formally es- 
tablished between the Northern and Southern bodies, and 
in 1888 the general assemblies, respectively, held a joint 
meeting in Philadelphia in celebration of the centenary of 
the adoption of the constitution of the church. 

The Southern Church has 2391 organizations, with 2288 
church edifices, valued at $8,812,152. The average seat- 
ing capacity is 302, and the average value $3851. There 
are 143 halls, with a seating capacity of 19,895. 
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STATES. 


Arkansas 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
(CleOrsian ass bs oma: 
Indiana . 
Indian Territory ... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina . 

South Carolina .... 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


Ce 


Sse (0/16, ¢ 8! ala 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








Organi-~ Church Seong 
zations. Edifices. pace. 
172 141% 42,920 
a 75 21,830 
I I 1,000 
67 66 16,015 
162 164 52,764 
2 2 50 
13 22 5,250 
171 168% 48,745 
64 55 18,435 
4 17 4,785 
208 174 = 47,585 
143 I 16 38,705 
282 275 96,485 
226 243% 68,185 
155 150 53,030 
242 171 45,977 
290 34514 100,977 
87 IOI 27,505 
2,391 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$573,400 
165,685 
50,000 
162,450 
7372725 
1,750 
75750 
996,750 
433,985 
224,300 
415,315 
7535490 
678,565 
652,335 
927,320 
627,806 
1,180,576 
222,950 


2,288 690,843 $8,812,152 
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PRESBYTERIES. 


Abingdon 
Albemarle 
Arkansas 

Athens 

Atlanta 
Augusta 
Bethel 
Brazos 
Central Alabama... 
Central Mississippi. 
Central Texas 
Charleston 
Cherokee 
Chesapeake 
Chickasaw 
Columbia 

Concord 
Dallas 


seeeeee 


re 


38 35—tié«iY, TIP? 
26 27 7,850 
22 19 5,530 
34 35 «1,700 
39 40 = 11,875 
19 20% 7,950 
46 53-17, 185 
22 19% 5,625 
10 8 1,850 
60 52 12,450 
49 27 6,882 
28 = 339,025 
28 28 9,767 
17 20 7,925 
25 25 8,250 
26. 2794255 
43 47 17,415 
59 42 12,980 


$117,350 
80,400 
68,800 
43,125 
203,750 
189,600 
106,800 
134.400 
6,300 
104,150 
112,600 
268,020 
63,400 
110,900 
17,500 
78,700 
101,750 
175,064 


303 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


10,560 
4 478 

246 
3,444 
12,096 





179,721 


2,634 
1,608 
1,130 
1,775 
4,100 
1,413 
4.796 
1,404 

sy 
3,024 
2,450 
2,243 
ZO) 
1,452 
1,266 
1,965 
4,511 
2,848 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 


: Seatin Value of Com- 
Organi- Church a . Church i 


ESE YES zations, Edifices. patie Property. ee 
Eastern Texas.... 56.43 9,965 $50,442 1,479 
Eastern Hanover. . 53 67> 27,105 402,700 5,720 
PUbenezek wera cl 29 29 7,545 170,100 2,730 
iDNOine noes Goma we 44 45 14,605 94,500 2,898 
Payettevilles.....- 64 Baa 235 040 70,690 7,388 
Plovidas arc - 20 21 55425 47,100 1,064 
Greenbrierin-e).. « 45 AG eet 2.455 98,550 3,023 
iSfeievaoyeh ion Amie aoe 32 35 8,890 55.465 1,932 
lolston@y closer 16 1534 6,775 43,200 2,705 
MaAGAM secs se estes LG = ae -53 5,250 7,750 629 
Knoxville...) 24 19 6,225 133,100) 2,012 
Datayetter.2 ) Je... 36 26 7,540 72,700 Re sOd: 
Lexington: ........ 59 73 Gs 20 158,950 7,451 
TOMISIANA ces sr. 21 19 5,100 44,900 808 
Lomwisvillet.e: a... 43 45. 14,200 | 339,450 4,433 
MACON airtciss sie «ah 21 18 53775 144,850 1,261 
Maryland os ...... 13 16 4,385 209,300 1,607 
Mecklenburg..... 71 7O © P2125 194,700 7,299 
Memphis: ...5-..- 34 30 9,100 203,350. 2,807 
Mississippi....... 24 22 6,865 II5,000 1,957 
MISSOUTIS tea. 28 24 7,250 79750 ma 25330 
Montgomery ..... 48 61 16,990 230,01I 4,202 
Muhlenberg...... 16 LO 9 633475 52,950 959 
IN aShivilleheaer. arent SV A2een TO soos 433,920 5,013 
New Orleans ..... 29 24. 10,565 362,700 3,635 
North Alabama... 55 35 11,145 226,800 3,427 
North Mississippi . 35 24 6,680 76,590 +~=—«-:1,, 721 
Orne aie 39 38 14,920 140,500 3,949 
@ivachitase owerteres 22 19 5,400 41,100 ~—-:1, 198 
acura hierar oe 16 17 5,400 107,600 1,750 
Palin yGa) een eit iak 23 20% 5,950 49.350 1,598 
DP AYIS Hen vex evans s wratele 21 15 4,170 33,000 920 
IRE CHCC yan gun seniors 24 24. 6,975 47,200 1,489 
Pine VBL iathacsdh ai 18 17 5,300 23,950 ~=1,131 
IPOLOSI ec ae gas aace 17 13 4,400 37,800 961 
Red RAVE sets cia 30 26 6,835 65,085 ~ 1,202 
RO ATONE perce ivieve els 40 44 11,330 95,200 2,805 
SAimMee ON Maan... 25 25 5,650 40,700 ~—‘I,, 103 
Salt yLowis. «..... 21 17 55515 283-040 |) nage 
Savanna ay ec «+ 21 22 5,097 93,000 1,420 
South Alabama... 55 48 16,100 210,025.) 13,703 
South Carolina ... 52 53. «11,505 80,350 3,203 


Suwanee, cosh 22 20 4,940 YA,O50) se elsagiy 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES.—Continued. 











ri Seating Value of Com- 

PRESBYTERIES. ede coach at pee, nae 
Tombeckbee ..... 48 38 9;275 $63,375 2,368 
Transylvania..... 29 26 8,750 151,000 2,949 
Tuscaloosa ....... 52 50 3—-_:«13, 825 129,375 2,993 
Upper Missouri... 18 16 8,050 229,950 =‘, 808 
Washburn........ 27 18 5,050 30,585 922 
Western District .. 23 20% 6,500 41,800 1,664 
Western Texas... 35 24 6,355 122,300 1,673 
West Hanover.... 36 41% 11,410 76,165 2,100 
West Lexington .. 40 3734 10,025 177,400 4,173 
Wilmington...... 39 40 12,035 905525 0) ma 722 
Winchester. ...... 4I 59% 17,550 173,200 3.301 
UUGDENL decker 2,391 2,288 690,843 $8,812,152 179,721 


7.—THE ASSOCIATE CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The Associate Presbyterians began with a secession in 
1733 of Ebenezer Erskine and three other ministers from 
the Church of Scotland. Twenty years later the first 
associate presbytery in this country, that of Pennsylvania, 
was organized. In 1782 most of these Presbyterians, who 
held what are known as the Marrow doctrines, united with 
Reformed Presbyterians, whence came, in course of time, 
various bodies of Associate Reformed Presbyterians. There 
were Associate Presbyterians, however, who did not join 
this union, and these organized in 1801 a synod, embracing 
several presbyteries. In 1858 there was a union of Asso- 
ciate and Associate Reformed Presbyterians, resulting in 
the United Presbyterian Church. Some Associate Presby- 
terians, however, remained separate still. These are known 
as the Associate Church of North America. 

The Associate Presbyterians were very pronounced 
against slavery. As early as 1800 the Associate Presby- 
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tery denounced slavery as immoral and unjustifiable. In 
1811 it repeated this declaration, and in 1831 it resolved 
to exclude slaveholders from its communion, losing thereby 
its Southern congregations. 

There are now 4 presbyteries, mith 31 organizations and 
1053 communicants, scattered among eight States, the 
majority of them being in Pennsylvania and Iowa. They 
have 23 edifices, with an average seating capacity of 211, 
and an average value of $1270; 8 halls, with a seating 
capacity of 345, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 

















: Seating Value of Com- 

Organi- Church : 

eS gations, Edger: “2. te ae 
ThnGiss. sh ow I I 175 $1,000 17 
Indiana icin cist 3 3 600 2,600 Li2 
TOWalesteyestotse. @ «logs 5 5 974 5,300 233 
[Kansas mca tise 4 3 650 3,300 160 
INGwayCrsCViecs = sake I I 200 2,400 20 
New York).5. 9... I a EN ait nes! 14 
OVNI OD. atenness) sib los eur 4 3 625 6,800 77 
Pennsylvania ...... 12 7 1,625 7,800 420 
Totals. +068. 31 23 4,849 $29,200 1,053 

SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 
PRESBYTERIES. 

Giarion. seem 16 10 2,200 $12,000 501 
BLOW Ae uonty cane tek dal 6, ose 5 974 5,300 233 
Kansas) joecass 4 3 650 3,300 160 
Northern Indiana .. 6 5 1,025 8,600 159 
AGRON Gini oats 31 23 4,849 $2z9,200° 1,053 


8.—THE ASSOCIATE REFORMED SYNOD OF THE SOUTH. 


The union of Associate and Reformed Presbyterians in 
1782 resulted in a body called Associate Reformed Pres- 
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byterians. There have been various divisions bearing this 
name, but all have ceased to exist, having joined with 
Associate Presbyterians to form the United Presbyterian 
Church, or been absorbed by other Presbyterian bodies, 
except the Associate Reformed Synod of the South. In 
consequence of differences in the general synod of the 
Associate Reformed Church, which had been formed in 
1804, on the psalmody and communion questions, the 
Associate Reformed Synod of the Carolinas withdrew in 
1821 and became the next year an independent body, 
under the title of The Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South. 

The synod accepts the Westminster.Confession of Faith, 
with those sections treating of the power of civil magis- 
trates in ecclesiastical matters changed so as to eliminate 
their “ Erastian doctrine.” In 1871 the synod also adopted 
a “summary of doctrines,” consisting of thirty-five articles, 
together with a brief declaration of church order and terms 
of communion. Its distinctive principles are contained in 
the sections concerning psalmody and the communion. 
Psalms only and not uninspired hymns may be used in 
worship, and persons “ holding to error or corrupt worship, 
or notoriously belonging to societies which so hold,’ may 
not be admitted to the Lord’s Table. 

Connected with the synod are 8 presbyteries, with 116 
organizations, the same number of edifices, and 8501 com- 
municants. The average seating capacity of the edifices 
is 319; their average value, $1826. The main body of 
communicants is to be found in the two Carolinas and 
Tennessee. Five halls, with a seating capacity of 540, are 
occupied. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 








: Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. i ama or Sm UE ee 

Ala batnane smite ates 5 5 1,700 $13,150 220 
ATKANSAS tees? 10 9 1,900 7300 ie) 
(GOR OIA aespe eiaras 8 8 2,500 15,900 474 
Kentucky cn. 5 6 1,150 14,500 169 
Mississippi........ 5 5 1,425 4,500 564 
MUSSOUMI pes ees olersce 4 I I 350 1,500 92 
North Carolina .... 20 21 7,050 51,000 2,109 
South Carolina .... 36 37. 12,800 70,400 2,728 
WENMESSEE, .e1¢216 -5- 14 14 3,975 18,100 1,058 
PCXAS cress dice autos 7 4 1,650 3,500 188 
Virginian sie 4 5 1,550 10,000 286 
West Virginia..... I I 400 2,000 100 
Total 4i3 cook 116 116 37,050 $211,850 8,501 


SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. . 
PRESBYTERIES. 








Arkansas i .ii.065 10 9 1,900 $7,300 513 
ins tay. chars ist sr epeto 38 39 =—-:14,125 84,900 3,686 
Kentucky a sae 6 7 1,500 16,000 261 
Memphis i... 2: « 13 13 3,250 11,100 1,200 
SeCQndie wach wees 26neant 27, 8,825 52,400 1,625 
Tennessee and Ala- 
bamaryet. 2. ves II II 3,850 24,650 642 
GORA eer fei Mer scotans 7 4 1,650 3,500 188 
Virginia ..... ite 6 1,950 12,000 386 
otal Gio) cots 116. 116° _-37,050' / Sari,Sso 9 56.408 


THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. 


The Reformed Presbyterians of the United States, of 
whom there are several branches, are ecclesiastically de- 
scended from the Cameronians, or Reformed Presbyte- 
rians of Scotland, otherwise called Covenanters. The first 
presbytery in Scotland was organized in 1743. Eight 
years later the first Covenanter minister arrived in this 
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country, and in 1774 the first presbytery of this church in 
America was constituted. A few years later the members 
of this presbytery, joining with a number of seceders, as 
they were called, also a Scottish Presbyterian division, 
organized the Associate Reformed Church. A division in 
this body resulted in the formation of the Reformed Dis- 
senting Presbytery, and the original Presbytery being re- 
suscitated, there were before the close of the century three 
branches of Reformed Presbyterians. 

The question of the relation of the Christian Church to 
civil government has ever been a prominent one among 
Reformed Presbyterians. All accept the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and form of church government, and 
all occupy an attitude of protest against civil governments. 
which do not recognize the headship of Christ and the 
authority of God and his law. They differ, however, 
among themselves as to the extent to which this protest 
should be carried. Some refuse, because the Constitution 
of the United States does not acknowledge the existence 
of Almighty God, the supremacy of Christ, and the au- 
thority of the Scripture, to “ incorporate with the political 
body,” and hence do not participate in elections and in 
certain other political rights and duties. Others continue 
to protest against “a godless government,” but do not re- 
frain from voting. The Reformed Presbyterians deem the 
influence of secret societies pernicious, and forbid commu- 
nicants all connection with them, They do not use modern 
hymns, but sing psalms only. They were always opposed 
to slavery. In 1800, when attention was called to the fact 
that some of the members owned slaves, the presbytery 
enacted, without a dissenting voice, that “no slaveholder 
should be allowed the communion of the church,” 
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§.—THE SYNOD OF THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


In 1809 a synod was organized. A motion brought 
before this body in 1825 to open fraternal correspondence 
with the general assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
being defeated, a number of ministers subsequently with- 
drew and joined the latter body. In 1833 a division 
occurred, resulting in two organizations, both of which 
retained the same subordinate standards unchanged, but 
differed in the application of them. The one, allowing its 
members to vote and hold office under the government, is 
known as the Reformed Presbyterian Church (New Light) 
or General Synod; the other, still adhering to the old 
practice, as the Reformed Presbyterian Church (Old Light) 
or Synod. 

The synod’s ‘‘terms of ecclesiastical communion” em- 
brace an acknowledgment of the Scriptures as the word of 
God and only rule of faith and manners; of the whole 
doctrine of the Westminster Confession and catechisms as 
founded upon the Scriptures; of the divine right of one 
unalterable form of church government as set forth by the 
Westminster Assembly ; of the obligation upon the church 
of the covenant entered into in 1871, in which are em- 
bodied the engagement of the national covenant and of 
the solemn league and covenant, so far as applicable in this 
land. The covenant of 1871 declares that those accepting 
it are pledged to labor for “a constitutional recognition of 
God as the source of all power, of Jesus Christ as the ruler 
of nations, of the Holy Scriptures as the supreme rule, and 
of the true Christian religion,” and to refuse to “ incorpo- 
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rate by any act with the political body until this blessed 
reformation is secured.” The members of this branch, 
therefore, do not take part in state or national elections. 
They neither vote nor hold office. 

The synod embraces 11 presbyteries, with 115 organiza- 
tions and edifices, 10,574 communicants, and church prop- 
erty valued at $1,071,400. The average value of its 
edifices is $9317, and the average seating capacity 323. 
Though it is represented in nineteen States, more than half 
of its communicants are in Pennsylvania and New York. 
Three halls, with a seating capacity of 600, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seating Value of Com- 

Eg Rae Rr el 

lab aiies 5 S..s I I 300 $1,500 76 
Colorado. eis... -.- 3 2 650 4,500 142 
MUTEINGIS aes icieie stove. 5 5 1,575 16,000 536 
Riana wes Yee sie «2 3 3 850 11,000 246 
ORPEL 4 eee eee 9 9 2,700 21,900 984. 
KG SASH oes, rece. occ « 9 7 1,750 15,000 758 
Maine awn csis seat I I 300 4,000 19 
Maryland! i... .:.... I I 250 15,000 65 
Massachusetts ..... 2 2 1,350 100,000 400 
LA We v2 2 2 550 6,000 197 
Minnescta ........ 4 3 1,000 2,800 145 
IMBSSOULI Cire sac e.- 2 I 350 10,000 100 
Nebraska 2. fa;.:si.: I I 350 3,500 51 
NIG ANAC d Saha oa 18 19 8,030 459,500 2,328 
ONG) 3 aie. ccc 14 16 4,160 55,600 951 
Pennsylvania,..... 33 25) LTS 324,500 ara72 
WiSTIOTt re ot esr .taloye 5 5 1,240 17,900 222 
West Virginia..... I I 200 700 20 
WVAISCONSI Er. aie lsyiss I I 250 2,000 62 








ota hee fast HI5. “115° (37,095 $1,071,400". -'10,574 


= 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 








: Seating Value of Com- 

eEReyORRIne.” culo Bakes, 3c 2s ae 
BOIS 3.5 oa eg oa Os 9 a> 225775 $35,000 776 
DOW a Peerasu bint ooiake 12 II 3,310 19,700 g16 
ICANSAS par aie 16 12 3,450 30,000 1,291 
TAKES Rec seers 9 GO. =2,730 35,000 768 
Maine Siyottetettiscet t= I I 300 4,000 19 
News VO nc sate 15 16 7,900 517,500 2.36mi 
ONION eee na bie 8 10 2,180 25,800 472 
Philadelphia....... 5 5 1,880 88,000 789 
Ritts Dun ope aciet iow 30 32 9,850 256.500 2,593 
IROCREStEr Ee ania. 5 5 1,480 42,000 307 
IVE EMIONt tu fapens ea ct 5 5 1,240 17,900 222 
Potable ss 6.20 115 115 37,095 $1,071,400 10,574 


10.—THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


This is the other body resulting from the division of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in 1833. They used to be 
popularly distinguished as “New Lights.” The general 
synod holds equally with the synod to the Westminster 
standards, to the headship of Christ over nations, to the 
doctrine of “ public social covenanting,” to the exclusive 
use of the psalms in singing, to restricted communion in 
the use of the sacraments, and to the principle of “ dissent 
from all immoral civil institutions,” but allows its members 
to decide for themselves whether the government of this 
country should be regarded as an immoral institution, and 
thus determine what duties of citizenship devolve upon 
them. They may therefore exercise the franchise and hold 


office, provided they do not in these civil acts violate the 


principle that forbids connection with immoral institutions. 
Many of them do participate in elections. Negotiations 


<= 
* “a 7 eel 
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for the union of the general synod and the synod failed in 
1890, because the latter would not agree to a basis which 
interpreted the phrase “incorporate with the political 
body” as meaning “such incorporation as involves sinful 
compliance with the religious defects of the written consti- 
tution as it now stands, either in holding such offices as 
require an oath to support the constitution or in voting for 
men to administer such offices.” 

The general synod embraces 5 presbyteries, with 33 
organizations,~ the same number of edifices, valued at 
$469,000, and 4602 communicants. The average seating 
capacity of its edifices is 375, and their average value 
$14,212, which is an extremely high figure. One hall, 
with a seating capacity of 100, is occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 














: Seatin Value of Com- 
gee eee Rate” | ee agus 
OOS See be HS 2,150 $16,400 590 
[Mdian ater 406 > oie 2 2 450 2,400 82 
DOW aieerustt ce. Siave-6. ce eZ I 180 1,000 33 
ISAMISAS) crete ices «0 I I 150 800 65 
NEW VOLK caverns. 2 6 6 2,650 123,000 624 
Qititcy Ayer 2 2 1,100 36,500 340 
Pennsylvania ...... Pie 2 4,900 283,500 2,685 
PReMNESSEO™.. vo. se 3 I I 200 400 18 
WietmmOnt aaron: 2 2 600 5,000 165 
Aotaly sc scs ss « Sey ee 12,380 $469,000 4,602 
SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 
PRESBYTERIES. 
Northern ......... 8 68 3,250 $128,000 789 
(B) WO) = cae cae CCR 3 3 1,300 38,000 400 
Philadelphia ..... - et) 3,250 185,500 2,103 
PivesDUr owed... «= 5 6 1,650 98,000 582 
VNC ol Shen acne Lis) 10 2,930 19,500 728 
Bip Si) 


12,380 $469,000 4,602 
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II.—THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
(COVENANTED). 


This body was organized in 1840 by two ministers and 
three elders who withdrew from the synod, or the branch 
known as the “ Old Lights,” on the ground that the latter 
maintained sinful ecclesiastical relations and patronized or 
indorsed moral reform societies with which persons of any 
religion or no religion were connected. Its terms of com- 
munion are somewhat stricter than those of the synod. It 
is a small body, having only 4 organizations, with 37 
members, divided among three States. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. pecan Sie a- hurch muni- 

: : pacity. Property. cants. 

INGWaVOLk/ ae ee . I se Gr > See eee 7 

ELOY ee ee eee I I 200 era ate 20 

Pennsylvania...... ey Pane eG ee Oe den oan fe) 
otal wt ote 4 I 200) Oe ee 375 


I2,—THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


This body was organized in 1883, in consequence of 
dissatisfaction with the treatment of a question of discipline 
by the general synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(New Lights). In the matter of participation in elections 
it holds with the general synod, and contrary to the 
synod, that Christians may vote and be voted for, regard- 
ing the republic as essentially a Christian republic. It has 
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but 600 members in the United States, who belong to one 
congregation in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 


SUMMARY. 
: Seating Value of Com- 
PRESBYTERY. Or oe Soe Ca- Church muni- 
f : pacity. Property. cants. 
PISDery 5. I I 800 $75,000 600 


SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL PRESBYTERIANS. 


STATES. 
la WANA, oes <3: bse) 8 327 | 07,475 1 $b10;255 eee thos 
Allaskasy sae, x « 5 4 1,100 7:750 481 
(ATIZONA Me 1.5.5 9% 7 3 850 13,900 188 
Arkansas ....... 419 274 84,125 357,085 18,022 
California’ . 2-1... 263 211 59,771 1,895,675 18,934 
Colorado. vs sy. 88 69 17,875 643,550 6,968 
Connecticut)... 8 10 4,300 443,500 1,864 
Delaware :...... 32 43 14,970 709,800 4,622 
Dist. of Columbia 16 20 11,600 950,000 5,128 
Milondary. 2 2% mis a 107 95 22,265 484,650 4,574 
MG EOLSTAN Sa. esas « 201 193 61,564 776,025 14,538 
Ma Gi este 0). orcs.» 19 15 2,275 40,950 815 
PEANOIS ei ge Gi o.2 5 6 752 736 241,404 4,649,410 A203 
indiana icce ys « B8o nN Al2 90132653, 32;010'200 mn 49. a5 1 
Indian Territory . 136 106 = 21,818 59,158 3,061 
Towagereny cies: 518 490 131.892 1,848,000 40,528 
Kansas. cect. 521 359 91,934 1,299,260 31,393 
Kentucky... - 507 464 148,020 2,045,870 40,880 
FOUisiamay ee. «cs: 88 72 24,035 454,035 5,804 
INU RINC Piss ste 3 4 1,100 12,000 224 
Maryland 4.)... - 93 109 38,555 1,752,424 12,483 
Massachusetts ... 27 27 14,075 530,500 5,105 
Michigan .:..... 252 243 79,450 2,242,236 25,931 
Minnesota....... 185 170 44,966 1,329,910 15,055 
Mississippi ...... 352 299 86,369 530,290 18,250 
MMISSOUTL =... 2.5. 776 609 198,421 2,789,652 53,510 
Montana 2... - 24 18 4,150 88,000 1,282 
(Nebraskan ac. oi ci 278 189 41,981 691,939 15,065 
INevadavera can 8 4 865 11,400 275 
New Hampshire . 8 9 3,150 34,800 956 
New Jersey...... 307 427. 171,732 6,800,000 59,464 
New Mexico..... 39 17 2,815 45,675 27s 


New York....... 903 1,047 420,977 22,727,192 168,564 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL PRESBYTERIANS.—Continued. 


STATES, 


North Carolina - 
North Dakota ... 
Oligw sae 


Oresonji2cn nec 
Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina .. 
South Dakota.... 
» nbs 


WAEOINIA Snes e ro 
Washington ..... 
West Virginia .. 
Wisconsin...... 
Wyoming ...... 


Organi- 


zations. 


4II 
100 


, 828 


21 
Io] 
1,365 
5 
339 
134 


816 
20 
18 

313 
99 

140 

180 

6 





Church 
Edifices. 


399 
49 
849 


9 

76 
1,506 
5 

347 
89 


779 
446 
31 
16 
369 
70 
150 
199 
5 





Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 


130,785 
9,600 
287,420 
1,850 
19,092 
576,018 
1,785 
106,000 
14,896 
250,536 
138,707 
5,180 
4,215 
106,967 
16,860 
43,270 
45,977 
960 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$818,745 
128,025 
6,722,875 
14,000 
463,500 
19,146,130 
79,000 
896,635 
162,840 
2,002,605 
1,241,485 
212,975 
50,400 
1,234,501 
365,875 
581,150 
1,004,355 
52,250 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


36, 102 
3,044 
103,607 
550 
5244 
216,248 
$28 
26,118 
4,778 
66,573 


37,811 
688 


1,267 
27,746 
4,343 
10,952 
14,154 
364 


13,476 12,469 4,038,650 $94,869,097 1,278,332 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BODIES. 


I.—THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


THE beginnings of the Church of England in this coun- 
try reach back into the sixteenth century, although the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was not formally organized 
as an independent branch until 1785. Clergymen of the 
Church of England accompanied the early colonists of 
North Carolina across the sea, one of whom baptized an 
Indian chief in 1587 in a colony unsuccessfully begun by 
Sir Walter Raleich, and also, about the same time, the 
first white Christian born in that colony. It is probable 
that the Rev. Francis Fletcher, who accompanied, as chap- 
lain, the expedition of Sir Francis Drake to the Pacific 
Coast, held services on California soil as early as 1579. 
He officiated for six weeks in the neighborhood of Drake's 
Bay. In 1607 worship according to the Anglican ritual 
was established in the new colonies at Jamestown, Va., 
and Kennebec, Me. It was soon discontinued in Maine, 
but in Virginia it was not interrupted. An Episcopal 
congregation was gathered in New Hampshire in 1631, 
and parishes were formed in other parts of New England 
and the Middle States in the early colonial days, Trinity 
parish, New York City, being constituted in 1693, and 
Christ Church parish, in Philadelphia, in, 1695, hue 
church became the established church in New York, New 
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Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
In Virginia, for a considerable period, no other form of 
worship was tolerated. In Massachusetts, on the other 
hand, the Anglican service was not allowed until liberty 
for it was secured by royal proclamation in 1662. The 
Episcopal Church received considerable assistance from 
England, particularly from the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, organized in 1701, which sent over 
many missionaries. It is said that at the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War the society was maintaining about 
eighty missionaries in the colonies. 

At the close of the struggle resulting in American inde- 
pendence many of the parishes were without ministerial 
oversight. Some of the clergymen had left the country 
during the war, returning to England or going north: to 
the British provinces. In Virginia, where at the outbreak 
of the war there had been 164 churches and chapels and 
gi clergymen, it was found in 1784 that 95 parishes were 
either extinct or forsaken, and only 28 clergymen remained. 
At a conference of clergymen and laymen from New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, held in New Brunswick, 
N. J., in May, 1784, steps were taken to form “a conti- 
nental representation of the Episcopal Church.” In the 
following October a convention, representing Delaware and 
Maryland, in addition to the three States above named, 
assembled in New York City, and resolved to “ recommend 
to the clergy and congregations of their communion” that 
“there be a general convention of the Episcopal Church ” ; 
that the first meeting of the convention be held in Phila- 
delphia in September, 1785; and that clerical and lay 
deputies be appointed by the Episcopal churches in the 
several States, “duly instructed and authorized” to take 
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part in its deliberations. At the convention of 1785 a 
committee was appointed to draft a constitution, to pre- 
pare such alterations in the liturgy as were necessary, and 
to report a plan for securing the consecration of bishops. 
All of these matters were considered by the committee, 
and the convention acted upon the several. reports it made. 
The first Episcopal consecration was that of Bishop Sea- 
bury, of Connecticut, which took place in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, in 1784, the Scottish bishops officiating. In 1787 
Drs. William White and Samuel Provoost were consecrated 
bishops in London, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
consecration of Bishop Seabury was recognized by the 
general convention of 1789, and the church was thus fully 
organized and fully equipped, with bishops of the Scottish 
and English succession, a constitution, a general convention, 
and a prayer-book. When the general convention of 1792 
was held, it was estimated that there were in this country 
about 200 clergymen. The church developed quite slowly 
until after the first quarter of the present century. The 
clerical list reported at the convention of 1832 contained 
nearly 600 names; three years later it had swelled to 763, 
and in 1838 it reached 951. In the next thirty years this 
number was considerably more than doubled. It now has 
52 dioceses and 13 missionary jurisdictions, besides 5 mis- 
sionary jurisdictions in foreign lands. The number of its 
bishops is 75. : 

The doctrinal symbols of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church are the Apostles’ and the Nicene creeds, together 
with the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
slightly altered. 

The legislative authority of the church is vested in a 
general convention, which meets triennially. The conven- 
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tion consists of two houses, the house of bishops and the 
house of clerical and lay deputies. The deputies are 
elected by diocesan conventions. Every diocese, regard- 
less of the number of clergymen and communicants within 
its bounds, is entitled to eight deputies, four clerical and 
four lay. The concurrence of both orders in the house of 
deputies and the consent of both houses are necessary to 
the enactment of legislation. The general convention has 
the power to adopt, alter, or repeal canons pertaining to 
‘the regulation of the general affairs of the church, to ratify 
measures for the erection of new dioceses, and to make 
alterations in the constitution and Book of Common Prayer 
under certain restrictions. It is the supreme legislative, 
executive, and judicial power. The legislation of the gen- 
eral convention is in the form of canons, which are arranged 
under four titles: 

“T. Of the orders in the ministry and of the doctrine 

and worship of the church. 

“TI. Of discipline. . 

“TIT. Of the organized bodies and officers of the church. 

“TV. Miscellaneous provisions.” 

There is in each diocese a convention consisting of the 
clergy and representatives of the laity. The bishop of the 
diocese is the presiding officer. The diocesan convention 
has power to provide by legislation for such diocesan mat- 
ters as are not regulated by the general canons of the 
church. The unit of the diocese is the parish, with its 
rector, churchwardens, vestrymen, and congregation. The 
vestrymen are the trustees and hold the property for the 
corporation. The wardens, of whom there are usually two, 
represent the body of the parish, and have charge of the 
records, collect the alms, and look after the repairs of the 
church. Vestry meetings, to be valid, require the presence 
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of at least one warden. The rector, who must be a priest, 
presides, and has exclusive direction of the spiritual affairs 
of the church. 

Three orders are recognized in the ministry: bishops, 
priests, deacons. A bishop is elected by the diocesan con- 
vention and consecrated by bishops after consent has been 
given by the standing committees of the various dioceses 
and by the bishops. He licenses lay readers, ordains dea- 
cons and priests, administers the right of confirmation to 
members, institutes rectors, and is required to visit every 
parish in his diocese at least once in three years, 

The number of organizations is 5019; of church edifices, 
5019, which have an aggregate value of $81,220,317. 
Worship is also held in 312 halls, etc., with an aggregate 
seating capacity of 28,007. There are in all 532,054 com- 
-municants. Of these New York reports the largest number 
(127,218) among the States. Pennsylvania comes second, 
with 54,720; New Jersey third, with 30,103; Massachu- 
setts fourth, with 26,855; and Connecticut fifth, with 
26,652. Maryland has more than Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a larger number than Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, or 
any of the other Southern States, excepting only North 
Carolina and Virginia. The church is represented in all 
the States and Territories. The largest diocese is that of 
New York, with 53,593 communicants. Pennsylvania comes 
second, with 33,459; Maryland third, with 28,273; and 
Massachusetts fourth, with 26,855. There are 51 dio- 
ceses, besides a number of missions and missionary juris- 
dictions. The multiplication of dioceses has been quite 
rapid in the last quarter of a century. 

The average seating capacity of the church edifices is 
266, and the average value $16,182, 
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STATES. 


PAlaalnan weiner caer: 
PNAS caw eet ace tren re 
IXTIZON Ogee. eens ee 
Arkansas) o. 4. acne 
Galitonnias were cee 
Colorado... 2). 
Connecticut ...... 
Dela warene a eccaci. 
Dist. of Columbia . 
Florida .:. 2... ae 
GCOre lan atctisemwnes 
dlalhngrege «ere asa 


Gi Wilrre tte et arer ene. 
IGADSAS ies epeis wuseens 
ISRAELS deme Sac 
Wowisianas 208 sess 
(Vian Clear ae tea ce, tenes 
Maryland <....... 
Massachusetts .... 
Michigan) ceeyas. 4 
Minnesota ....... 
Mississippi ....... 
IMDISSOMTE of a. 
IMomtanasae ass... 
INelbrasicase sn ers 
INevadaieen taunts 
New Hampshire .. 
New Jersey. -..-.. 
New Mexico ..... 


North Carolina... 
North Dakota..... 
@itors mos eOeene 


ORSION paeeng eins. 
Pennsylvania..... 
Rhode Island. .... 
South Carolina ... 
South Dakota . 

Tennessee ...,... 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church Salve 
zations. Edifices. pacity. 


58 59 =: 16,755 
I : i 200 

9 4 800 
30 28 7,575 
103 95 19,700 
5244 (8,663 
FOr | 187 964,275 
38 44,215 
18 28 =: 10,825 
100 84 13,569 
46 5O | 3.262 
13 Se sieites 
186 179 = 47,523 
65 61 15,660 
105 77—-17,385 
96 48 9,090 
47 57 34,935 
85 65 15,099 
38 §=637_~—Ss—« 10,342 
166 244 62,553 
106) 9) 172° 57,013 
189 175 46,639 
71a AS eee 720.0 
68 61 13,589 
Ill 84. 23,035 
30 22 2.375 
110 68  ~=-11,665 
9 9 1,828 
44 46 10,550 
TO49 e234 O22 
16 6 1,140 
731 827 252,343 
175) elOt 94,72 
9 Ts ine hy sete ae 
166 184 49,419 
4 2 325 
31 25 4,014 
369 418 = 134,967 
50 = 61 20,949 
94 88 21,041 
83. 699,295 
69 63 = 16,275 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$655,752 
1,200 
24,216 
196,122 
1,019,695 
700,005 
3,403,170 
371,500 
790,500 
390,561 


492,300 


2,117,275 
537,600 
887,400 
316,225 
758,800 
387,950 
406,590 

2,381,400 

4,676, 193 

1,645.551 
931,100 
322,960 
952,600 
165,450 
580,145 

19,500 
541,400 
3,815,850 
41,165 
30,862,213 
545,010 


See) Bnepie! 


2,069,787 : 


4,000 
361,930 
10,854,131 
1,189,700 
571,833 
234,532 
575,900 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


Organi- Church Sere Value of 


Sire zations. Edifices. pacity. * She 
TEXAS ter arith ces 139 110 23,120 $624,900 
italien 5 Nees 10 10 1,525 71,250 
INCHIMON CS ise. oe ie 63 56 135087 472,050 
WORST Tae cores -5 245° 330 795340 1,607,375 
Washington...... 23 18 Beil 242,800 
West Virginia .... 61 63 ~=—-:13, 898 276,687 
Wisconsin’ .:.... E3308 217 1) 2148305) 1,035,075 
Wyoming....... LOWE cae Rn oes ee 

Potakice «. 5,019 5,019 1,336,952 $81,220,317 


SUMMARY BY DIOCESES AND MISSIONS. 


DIOCESES, 
ISDA saa soa +e Bo. G:Ssi«d16,755. «| S6ex, 752 
PAID AIRY? ncustars chet,» « 143 153 41,796 2,323,600 
PATKANSAS, on caves os 30 28 Tas75 196,122 
BCalitornia. cin... 76 15,375 900,353 


70 
Central New York. 152 15834 40,362 1,873,500 


CentlPennsylvania 117 I41 37,870 2,211,115 
Gicagor acer. « acisys go Som) 20686. ai,721,050 
SolOrAdO wast as, + - 52 44 8,663 700,005 
Connecticut ...... TOL) 187) 64,275 9 93,4035170 
Delaware... ... ss 38 44 ~=‘11,215 371,500 
East Carolina..... pest 49 13,125 243,910 
BastO Mn Stee fe cies 37 68 12,636 338,762 
Hlorida faeces ss « 100 84 13,569 390,561 
Fond du Lac..... 57 42 g, 105 190,150 
Georcidverss sacs: 46 GO) 2) 13,262 492,300 
Dudiana...j. 06 <<< % 65 61 15,660 537,000 
Bow altomisrctse-< se o< 105 Gia) 17,385 887,400 
Iansas a rures sitycnis 96 48 9,090 316,225 
IMentuckyire ee sr ©, << 47 57» 345035 758,800 
Long Island...... TIO. ©6147 =©43,642 4,868,500 
Louisiana .:...... 85 65 . 15,099 387.950 
Vain Clete eave, 5 > 38 37 © 105342 406,590 
Maryland=s.2% 5.5. TA7)  (204ue GO; 7425 2.839.044 
Massachusetts .... 166 172 57,613 4,676,193 
Michigans ==. -> 126) 1298 33.771. 1,308,590 
Milwaukee .:..... 76 Gps BID rok 845,828 
Minnesota. ....... TZ IAS 327070 931,100 


Mississippi....... 68 61 13,589 322,960 
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Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


7,097 
751 
45335 
20,371 
1,698 
2,906 
10,457 
467 


532,054 





6,085 
18,556 
2,381 
8,107 
16,159 
10,658 
13,597 
3,814 
26,652 
2,719 
35351 
3,141 
4,225 
3,751 
55555 
5,185 
6,481 
3,593 
7,161 
23,690 
5,162 
3,291 
28,273 
26,855 
13,559 
»70 
II,142 
3,560 
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SUMMARY BY DIOCESES AND Missions.—Continued. 


DIOCESES. 


IMESSOK) sence ae sts 
Nebraska ou... « 
Newark) acse sicse 
New Hampshire. .. 
New Jersey. .....- 
New York 2.05 «.: 
North Carolina... 
@Miow nee _ Rigen 
Ore gone er s/t 
Pennsylvania ..... 
IEES UNA ee aga 

NAG Big-etso pio co 
Rhode Island..... 
South Carolina.... 
Southern Ohio.... 
Sprnetield a4... 
Tennessee. ....... 
SROKAS Sar rae encusray 3: 
Vermont ces «6 <i 
Waneiiviaye erica 
Western Michigan. 
Western New York 
West Virginia.... 


MISSIONS. 


las |cane nuit as< suas 
Montana oqs.eer «6 
Nevada and Utah. . 
New Mexico and 

PNgqeAay NEL A wile oom 
North Dakota..... 
Northern California 
Northern Texas. .. 
Oklahoma and In- 

dian Territory .. 
South Dakota .... 
The Platte....04.+ 
Washington...... 
Western Texas ... 
Wyom’g and Idaho 


j : ; Seating 
Organi- Church ca 


zations, Edifices. 


30 
19 


25 
39 
27 
39 


4 
86 
51 
23 
49 
29 





84 


pacity. 


23,035 

9,285 
29,343 
10,550 
32,782 
91,240 
21,596 
30,515 

4,014 
70,202 
26,895 
10,960 
20,949 
21,041 
18,904 

9,875 
16,275 
11,130 
13,087 
793349 
12,868 
352393 
13,898 


10% 1,940 


25 
eR 

2 
72 


15 
18 


32 








Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$952,600 
492,725 
2,370,300 
541,400 
1,445,550 
19,662,450 
301,100 
I, IoI, 100 
361,930 
6,868,971 
1,774,045 


172,500 


1,189,700 
571,833 
968,687 
223,725 
575,900 
305,200 
472,050 

1,697,375 
343,971 

2,134,163 
276,687 


1,200 
165,450 
90,750 


119,342 
187,350 


4,000 
244,632 
779320 
242,800 
132,350 








Com- 
muni- 
cants. 
8,828 
2,916 
15,805 
2,911 
14,298 
535593 
4,335 
9,946 
1,849 
33,459 
10,603 
2,201 
9,458 
5,742 
75508 
3,301 
5,671 
35229 
4,335 
20,371 
4,475 
15,220 
2,906 


6 
1,104 
1,286 


552 
892 
1,114 
2,037 


105 
25937 
832 
1,698 
1,83 
831 


TE Otter a sik eae 5,019 5,019 1,336,952 $81,220,317 532,054 
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2.—THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


This body was organized in 1873. Bishop Cummins, 
of Kentucky, withdrew from the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church that year, in consequence of certain crit- 
icisms which had been uttered respecting his participation 
in a union communion service in connection with the Sixth 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance. Bishop Cummins 
met, in December, 1873, with seven clergymen and twenty 
laymen in the city of New York, and it was resolved to 
inaugurate a separate movement. Bishop Cummins was 
chosen presiding officer of the new church, and the Rev. 
C. E. Cheney, D.D., of Chicago, was elected bishop, and 
subsequently consecrated by Bishop Cummins. A decla- 
ration of principles was adopted setting forth the views 
of the new body respecting doctrine, polity, worship, and 
discipline. These principles were as follows: 

“T, The Reformed Episcopal Church, holding ‘ the faith 
once delivered unto the saints,’ declares its belief in the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the 
Word of God and ‘the sole rule of faith and practice; in 
the creed ‘commonly called the Apostles’ Creed’; in the 
divine institution of the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; and in the doctrines of grace substantially 
as they are set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. 

“TJ. This church recognizes and adheres to Episcopacy, 
not as of divine right, but as a very ancient and desirable 
form of church polity. 

“II, This church, retaining a liturgy which shall not 
be imperative or repressive of freedom in prayer, accepts 
the Book of Common Prayer, as it was revised, proposed, 
and recommended for use by the general convention of 
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the Protestant Episcopal Church, A.D. 1785, reserving full 
liberty to alter, abridge, enlarge, and amend the same, 
as may seem most conducive to the edification of the 
" people, ‘ provided that the substance of the faith be kept 
entire. 

“TV. This Church condemns and rejects the following 
erroneous and strange doctrines as contrary to God’s Word: 

“ First, that the Church of Christ exists only in one order 
or form of ecclesiastical polity ; 

“ Second, that Christian ministers are ‘ priests’ in another 
sense than that in which all believers are ‘a royal priest- 
hood’ ; 

“Third, that the Lord’s Table is an altar on which the 
oblation of the body and blood of Christ is offered anew to 
the Father; 

“Fourth, that the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Sup- 
per isa presence in the elements of bread and wine; 

“Fifth, that regeneration is inseparably connected with 
baptism.” ' 

At a general council of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
held at Chicago, Il., in May, 1874, articles of religion were 
adopted, thirty-five in number. They follow closely the 
Anglican articles of religion, with such changes as are in- 
dicated by the principles adopted in 1873. At the same 
meeting of the general council a revised Book of Common 
Prayer was also adopted. The church recognizes but two 
orders in the ministry, that of presbyter and that of deacon. 
It holds that the episcopate is not an order but an office, 
the bishop being simply first presbyter. The bishops do 
not constitute a separate house in the general council as in 
the general convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
They preside over synods or jurisdictions, which correspond 
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more or less closely to dioceses and jurisdictions of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Reformed Episcopal Church has 83 organizations, 
84 church edifices, valued at $1,615,101, and 8455 com- 
municants. It is represented in twelve States, including 
Virginia and South Carolina, and it has two synods and 
three missionary jurisdictions. The average seating capac- 
ity of the edifices is 285, and their average value $19,227. 
There are 2 halls, with a seating capacity of 300. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seating 
Organi- Church Ca- 


STATES. 2 4 
zations. Edifices. 





pacity. 
WSlaWAT ese... =. s12 5; 2 2 650 
MITES eek oa ses oo 10 10 4,250 
Menyland. ayo soso 4 5 1,375 
Massachusetts ..... 2 2 850 
Michigan 2: ....:+. 2 2 350 
INEISSOUIA Sse. 5 1c 2 2 650 
INE WiEtSCYi. chi. .s.. 2 2 725 
ING WYiODK ac .as wes 4 4 775 
MOINES gees a ois eas, coors 3 2 I, 100 
Pennsylvania ...... 13 15 5,800 
Wirgimians << rst Ste 2 2 425 
South Carolina (col- 
OUEG) Meanie ries, -< 37 36 53975 
e Ota pcceraieiley= 83 84 23,925 


SUMMARY BY SYNODS. 


SYNODS. 


@hicarossc =. 21... 13 12 4,850 
New York and Phila- 

delpniay ee. «sr 23 25 9,800 
Missionary Jurisdic- 

tion of the South. 6 7 1,800 


Missionary Jurisdic- 

tion of the West 

and Northwest... 4 4 1,500 
Special Missionary 

Jurisdiction of the 

South (colored).. 37 36 5,975 





Motalsraseci:s 83 SAm 23,925 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 
$16,500 
225,800 

46,000 
44,000 

8,100 
25,000 
44,500 
280,400 
33,790 
870,000 
2,700 


18,401 


$1,615,101 


$220, 800 


1,255,400 


48,700 
71,800 


18,401 


$1,615,101 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


139 
1,755 
285 
311 
102 
125 
326 
743 
257 
2,640 
49 


1,723 
8,455 





1,684 
4,159 
334 


555 


1,723 
8,455 
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The totals of the two bodies are: Organizations, 5102; 
church edifices, 5103; seating capacity, 1,360,877; value 
of church property, $82,835,418; communicants, 540,509. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church adds no considerable 
number to the communicants of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, except in Pennsylvania (2640), Illinois (175 5), and 
South Carolina (1723). It contributes to the total valua, 
tion of church property upward of $1,600,000. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE REFORMED BODIES. 


THERE are three Reformed churches in the United 
States, the chief of which are the Reformed Church in 
America and the Reformed Church in the United States. 
The Reformed churches belong to the Presbyterian fam- 
ily in polity and doctrine, though their standards are not 
those of Westminster and their ecclesiastical terms differ 
somewhat from those generally used by the Presbyte- 
rian churches. They have consistories instead of sessions, 
classes instead of presbyteries, and general synods instead 
of general assemblies. The origin of the Reformed Church 
in America is traced to the Reformed Church of Holland; 
that of the Reformed Church in the United States to the 
Reformed Church in Germany. For the sake of distinction 
the former is popularly called the Reformed Dutch and the 
latter the Reformed German Church. These two bodies, 
both of which looked for aid and direction to the classis of 
Amsterdam until late in the eighteenth century, agreed in 
1891, through their general synods, upon a plan of federal 
union, by which, if it should be ratified by the classes, 
while each retained its autonomy, a community of. interest 
would be established respecting missionary and educational 
matters, and a federal synod, representing both churches 
and having advisory powers, would be held annually. The 
plan, however, failed, the classes of the Reformed Dutch 
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Church declining to ratify it, and the general synod of 
that body regretfully declaring the fact, in 1893. 


I.—THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


The Rev. Jonas Michaelius organized in New Amster- 
dam, in 1628, the first church of this order in this country. 
It embraced fifty communicants, “ Walloons and Dutch.” 
As the Dutch immigrants settled along the Hudson, on 
Long Island, and in New Jersey, congregations of their 
faith were gathered. A number of these churches are still 
in existence upward of two centuries old. The first organ- 
ization, termed the “ coetus,” was formed in 1747 by per- 
mission of the classis of Amsterdam. It had no ecclesias- 
tical power, but was merely advisory, the classis reserving 
all power to itself. In 1755 a minority of the “ ccetus,” 
dissatisfied with the assumption by that body of larger 
powers, formed a “conferentie.” This was the beginning 
of a sharp controversy, which was ended in 1770 in the 
union of the two bodies in a self-governing organization. 
This system was further developed in 1793, and finally 
perfected in the present ecclesiastical government of the 
church. 

The stream of Dutch immigration ceased to flow in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. This fact, with cer- 
tain peculiar difficulties encountered by the church, accounts 
for its failure to attain to greater numerical strength. The 
Dutch language having ceased to be the language of its 
worship many years ago, the word “ Dutch” was eliminated 
from its title in 1867. In consequence of a considerable 
immigration from Holland in late years, which has settled 
in Michigan and other Western States, there are many 
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congregations in that section in which the Dutch tongue is 
now used. 

The Reformed Church accepts the Apostles’, the Nicene, 
and the Athanasian creeds, the Belgic Confession, the can- 
ons of the Synod of Dort, and the Heidelberg Catechism 
as its doctrinal symbols. It is a distinctively Calvinistic 
body. The church has a liturgy for use in public worship, 
including an order of Scripture lessons, an order of worship, 
and forms of prayer. These, however, are not obligatory, 
and are not generally used. Forms for the administration 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, for the ordination of 
ministers, etc., are imperative. 

The church has thirty-three classes in this country. 
There are also four particular synods, which consist of 
representatives from classes. Above the particular synods 
is a general synod, which meets annually. The particular 
synod of New York embraces 8 classes ; that of Albany, 9; 
that of Chicago, 7; and that of New Brunswick, 9. 

The largest classis is that of New York, which has 8881 
communicants, with church property valued at $3,308,000. 
The total number of communicants is 92,970. These be- 
long to 572 organizations, and own 670 edifices, only 8 
halls, with a seating capacity of 751, being rented for 
public worship. These church edifices have a total value 
of $10,340,159, which indicates an average for each church 
of $15,439. The average seating capacity is 385. 

The denomination is represented only in fourteen States. 
New York has 52,228 communicants, and New Jersey 
24,057. In these two States, therefore, are more than 
four fifths of the entire number of communicants, with 
church property valued at $0,536,309, or within $803,850 
of the entire valuation for the denomination. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church seats 





SHRUG zations, Kdifices. pacity. 
Uimois ey ye ashe 25 27 9,895 
Indiana see see 3 3 700 
Lowa went ee 26 28 8,104 
Kansaseane. tack © oi 2 2 400 
Michigan. s..:... 45 50 47,220 
Minnesota <2... 3 3 750 
Nebraska Eset: 4 3 960 
New Jersey........ 124 155 65,445 
New Vike cami. s 302 §©= 358 ~=—-142,380 
North Dakota ..... 2 2 205 
OMOEN. cy he cee oo Z 2 600 
Pennsylvania ...... 8 10 4,930 
South Dakota...... 15 14 2,899 
Wisconsin ........ II 13 3,425 

otaleeten.ee' 572 670 
SUMMARY BY CLASSES. 
CLASSES. 

ADA ypere nha te ates: 17 18 8,250 
SCL OCHI aah eee 19 22 9,200 
Bergen (South Clas- 

Sis) rere crane ee 12 14 6,100 
Dakotauen teen. 18 17 3,604 
Grand River....... 21 23 8,455 
Greenegierm nian: o: vf 8 3,180 
Flollands cence 19 22 6,024 
FLUGSON. io ee ew « 14 13% 5,235 
SCG) Ve a en eee 17 19 4,985 
LOWAT RS sl a ox 23 25 6,944 
Kingston.......... 19 GR. Ghcilto 
Long Island (North 

Classis) -.2.2.97: 22 35. 15,090 
Long Island (South 

OTASSIS ane sn ou 20 28 =: 13,345 
Michigan... .4.5 37 9 10 4,050 
Monmouth........ 10 12 4,200 
Montgomery ...... 31 33 11,025 
Newark nite tgtas «4's 17 21 9,105 
New Brunswick.... 12 16 8,805 
New York... .. 30 33 ~—«19,179 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$169, 800 
9,000 
90,900 
2,500 
262,800 
10,000 
7,500 
2,091,029 
7:445,280 
750 

8,100 
178,500 
23,900 
40, 100 


257,922 $10,340,159 


$360,000 
316,000 


327,500 
30,850 
131,400 
73,500 
72,000 
121,150 
65,000 
85,700 
146,800 


547,500 


896,500 
76,000 
94,079 

338,500 

538,500 

189,600 

3,308,000 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


2,820 


172 
2,605 


6,609 
145 


24,057 
52,228 


156 
1,756 
594 
1,349 





92,970 


35340 
2,764 


3,094 

749 
35327 
1,603 
2,530 
2,087 

984 
2,395 
2,766 


4,062 


4,443 
1,013 
1,417 
3,513 
4,175 
2,708 
8,881 
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SUMMARY BY CLASSES.—Continued. 








Peace Seating Value of Com- 

CLASSES. ea ean 6 a oe 
Orange once 52 52s 26 28 10,790 $235,150 3,649 
Pavamuswenerd= o6'..- 24 34 =: 11,355 358,800 3,966 
PASSAIC erichelate eres =is 12 14 5,975 059.250 e227 
Philadelphia....... 13 17 8,025 216,300 2,880 
Poughkeepsie...... 14 17 6,475 234,000 2,262 
INR S Tg Aa. as taco 14 19 9,080 161,000 3,423 
Rensselaer ........ 14 18 5,330 124,380 2,090 
irochesteraics -- - - 13 17 5,300 89,200 2,415 
Saratocaue cerry: 13 13 45775 144,800 1,973 
Schenectady....... Il 18 6,585 186,500 2,506 
Schonari@le cits <1 17 1G 5,286 60,150 ~—‘1, 138 
NOPSEGE BS Sync cielen sie 18 20 6,740 187,250 2,593 
Westchester....... 15 20 7,125 306,400 2,021 
WISCONSIN so .5 - @ <- 31 31s, 105 164,400 3,931 
Gdalever ass 3 572 670 257,922 $10,340,159 92,970 


2.—THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The original source of this body was the Reformed 
Church established in the Palatinate, one of the provinces 
of Germany. On account of severe persecutions the Pala- 
tine reformers were scattered, many finding refuge in this 
country in the early part of the eighteenth century. There 
were Germans among the American colonists, however, 
before this period. From 1700 to 1746 many thousand 
settled in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, and a number of 
Reformed congregations having been gathered, a “ coetus . 
(an ecclesiastical organization having advisory powers) was 
formed in 1747, the same year that the Reformed Dutch 
organized their “ coetus” in New York. 

In response to most earnest appeals from the Rev. 
Michael Schlatter, who was a sort of general missionary 
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and organizer, gathering scattered members together and 
ministering to pastorless organizations, the Reformed 
Church of Holland raised nearly $60,000, the interest of 
which was devoted to the erection of churches and school- 
houses and the support of ministers. Help was also re- 
ceived for the education of youth from a society in London. 

In 1793 the “ ccetus” became a synod and the Reformed 
German Church an entirely independent body. There are 
now 8 synods, 6 of which are English and 2 German. The 
Eastern Synod embraces 11 classes; that of Ohio, 6; that 
' of the Northwest, 10; that of Pittsburg, 5; that of the 
Potomac, 9; the German Synod of the East, 5; the Cen- 
tral Synod, 4; and the Synod of the Interior, 5. 

Below the synods are classes, corresponding to presby- 
teries in the Presbyterian churches, and above the synods 
is a general synod, which is the supreme legislative and 
judicial body of the church. It meets once every three 
years, and was organized in 1863. 

Like the Reformed (Dutch) Church, the Reformed 
(German) Church is Calvinistic in doctrine. Its symbol 
is the Heidelberg Catechism, which is also accepted by 
the former body. In substance the Heidelberg Catechism 
is Augustinian, says Prof. T. G. Apple, respecting the doc- 
trines of natural depravity and salvation by free grace 
alone; but it does not, like some other Calvinistic symbols, 
teach a decree of reprobation as well as a decree of election. 
The Reformed Church has a liturgical system of worship, 
but its use is optional with congregations. 

The Reformed (German) Church (it dropped the word 
“German” from its title in 1869) has fifty-five classes. It 
is represented in twenty-eight States and in the District of 
Columbia, and has many congregations in foreign mission 
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fields. Half its organizations and considerably more than 
half its communicants are in the State of Pennsylvania. It 
is also particularly strong in the State of Ohio, Maryland 
ranking third. The total value of its church property is 
$7,975,583. Its 1510 organizations own 1304 edifices, 
with an average seating capacity of 410 and an average 
value of $6115. There are 61 halls, with accommodations 
for 6504. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


aon Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. Set eae ee 
(Calnigaliing pnbane 3 % 300 $11,000 68 
Colorados =... te I I 250 20,000 35 
Connecticut... .. I I 450 18,000 150 
Delaware ........ I I 200 2,000 69 
Dist. of Columbia. 2 2 375 31,000 301- 
MUOISI cv ayerels wtene.« 30 25% 7,500 73,200 ly 703 
INGA ace ee 3 60 56 16,080 231,775 6,269 
POWO. @ pice terc cesta 34 31 7,635 66,350 2,513 
RATISAS) fies are areto- 25 14 3,257 49,900 984 
AENTUCKY ia.c0 =e fe) 6 1,630 37,500 1,350 
Maryland ........ 67 635. 27,329 484,225 10,741 
Massachusetts .... I I 450 56,000 62 
Michigans... 17 12 3,675 47,900 1,013 
Minnesota. ...... 10 8 Tl 17,820 730 
Missourl %o..----. II 7 1,475 18,800 586 
Nebraska ww. 14 10 1,500 14,100 968 
New Jersey......- 5 5 1,309 23,800 830 
News WOKE. 4c: 1-01 13 13 5,350 204,200 3,432 
North Carolina ... 39 36 =: 14,150 49,000 2,903 
North Dakota .... 3 ts £)0200 600 161 
Obiot cereus. 294. 283 89,879 1,128,275 35,846 
Oregon . 0a: 2s. --- IO 6 1,000 29,300 298 
Pennsylvania ..... 754 618 322,173 5,121,328 122,944 
South Dakota .... 16 13 2,700 11,750 1,000 
Mennessee .- 5... - a 3 450 2,500 236 
Nireatia: 20 cae >! 20 22 7,260 44,800 1,819 
Washington...... 5 4 550 11,410 167 
West Virginia .... 6 5 1,850 25,300 794 
Wisconsin.......- 55 54% 13,275 143,750 5,906 














Peale tary eters: 1,510 1,304 534,254 $7,975,583 204,018 
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CLASSES, 


Allegheny........ 
Carlisle 3 ..0ses ea 
(Giniee Voy ane e 
Cineimnatinncess: exc 
Clarion tes vite « 


East Pennsylvania. 
East Susquehanna. 
1Die (i ee BOE: 
German Maryland. 
German Philadelp’a 
Gettysburg....... 
Goshenhoppen.... 
Heidelbers ha aa4.- 
IUOIS eee: ot 


OWA eh esteesit otc 


Lancaster (Ohio). . 
Lancaster (Penn.) 


Maryland ........ 
Mercersburg. ..... 
Wi ttetaah ie acne Sa uae 


Minnesota ...:. . +. 
MiSsOUnE 4 conics 4 
INebraska® so 8 ce « 
New York... os: > 
North Carolina. ... 
Philadelphia...... 
Portland (Oregon). 
Saint John’s...... 
Saint Joseph’s.... 
Saintes <r s 
Selmiydlcilee, sis icee. 
Sheboygan ....... 
Somerset......... 
South Dakota..... 
i DreheUDecaap aie os ORR 


SUMMARY BY CLASSES. 


ike eae 
13 13 
21 17% 
7 7 
18 18 
29 26% 
28 2334 
49 31 
45 31% 
27 27 
8 7 
18 18 
24 24 
31 23 
27 33 
21 16 
31 27 
18 i5 
50 48 
15 y, 
29 25 
40 32 
54 33 
35 37 
4 2 
57 55 
25 23% 
55 54 
20 20 
21 19 
9 6 
14 It 
8 8 
39' * 36 
30 28% 
18 12 
24 22% 
42 33 
20 19% 
45 32 
28 28 
S07. 33 
16 14 
34 31 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 


4,502 
6,780 
2,050 
7030 
8,740 
8,950 
27,690 
18,600 
7,369 
3,625 
9,539 
11,500 
18,020 
8,735 
4,850 
6,550 
4,050 
15,110 
2,250 
8,300 
16,575 
30,650 
20,750 
400 
23,220 
9,945 
17,539 
5,320 
3,536 
1,075 
1,750 
3320 
14,150 
12,225 
1,850 
79475 
10,825 
5,750 
21,490 
6,805 
8,926 
2,900 
9,186 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$124,100 
82,900 
35,500 
216,100 
74,600 
46,600 
393,450 
187,000 
136,500 
94,525 
376,800 
145,600 


285,500 


114,000 
31,700 
138,450 
25,500 
168,036 
31,700 
773500 
257,100 
180,300 
408, 100 
11,200 
412,500 
134,667 
176,300 
57,650 
37,420 
6,800 
34,100 
215,200 
49,000 
509,600 
51,710 
III,550 
100,600 
84,000 
517,900 
74,600 
100,650 
12,350 
104,750 


THE REFORMED BODIES. cee 


r 


SUMMARY BY CLASSES.—Continued. 


Gecank.- Chuscht Seating Value of Com- 
s Ca- 


SES zations. Edifices. pacity. oe rend 
TohickOM. ... a2. >: 39 24% 21,235 $257,350 7,636 
WasCarawases. aries. « 45 42 13,650 144,500 4,665 
USMS ees ess =’ 12 ie) 2,360 24,050 1,306 
Aja Gtegenae 24 26 8,560 64,100 2,283 
Westmoreland.... 31 28 10,550 200,400 3,962 
West New York... 9 9 4,350 86,000 2,583 


West Pennsylvania 6 6 1,925 23,300 905 
West Susquehanna 50 39% 14,840 182,000 4,236 











Wichita.......... 12 6 1,407 30,200 351 
Wyoming Peer oars 37 34 12,070 179,250 5,257 
Porton Whew) Es cee 28 28 7,205 90,600 3,435 
Zion’s (Penn.).... 34 22 16,200 259,725 4,254 

sota lye... 1,510 1,304 534,254 $7,975,583 204,018 


3.—THE CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH. 


This body is a branch of an organization of the same 
name in Holland. In 1835 there was a secession from the 
Reformed Church of Holland of ministers and others who 
were dissatisfied with the prevailing tone of the doctrinal 
teaching of the State church and with some features of its 
government. This was the origin of the Christian Re- 
formed Church of Holland. It has been represented in 
this country many years. In 1882 its numbers were in- 
creased by a secession of ministers and members of the 
particular synod of Chicago, Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
because of the refusal of the general synod of the latter 
body to denounce freemasonry and to make connection 
with that order a subject of church discipline. Finding 
the position of the Christian Reformed Church more to 
their mind, they united with it. In 1889 the church was 
still further increased by the accession of a number of con- 
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gregations belonging to the True Reformed Church, organ- 
ized in 1822 by a number of ministers who had seceded 
from the Reformed Dutch Church. 

The Christian Reformed Church has seven classes and 
one synod. Connected with the classes are 99 organiza- 
tions, with 106 edifices, valued at $428,500, and 12,470 
communicants. More than half of the latter are to be found 
in the State of Michigan. The average value of the church 
edifices is $4042, and the average seating capacity 318. 
There are 4 halls, with accommodations for 200 persons. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








peer * Seating Value of Com- 
eee felons Dlileee ct eee 
THEDOIS oi ono «ia 4 ee 7 8 2,250 $29,000 782 
Inclianameaieceta scot I 2 300 3,000 320 
NOW ap hiacte sc state 6 6 1,950 19,000 623 
INANSAS\ we noc... 2 2 225 3,000 109 
Michigan’... 44 52° 16,380 174,100 7,782 
Minnesota... 5 c2-... 4 I 100 800 93 
Nebraska 5.20.25. 2 I 100 1,200 96 
INew diersey cya. o 13 14 4,725 115,500 1,323 
New. Yorks (2.2% 0s 8 8 1,995 48,800 313 
North Dakota...... I I 125 500 37 
OO tent a eee B 3 750 19,500 253 
South Dakota...... 4 4 830 6,000 289 
IWaSGOMSINi sates 4 4 1,025 8, 100 450 
Gialamas. 99 106 33,755 $428,500 12,470 

SUMMARY BY CLASSES. 

CLASSES. 

Grand Rapids ..... 16.) 38 8,630 $85,900 2,900 
Hackensack ....... 13 14 5245 127,500 531 
Lola sme tern 17 19 6,340 . 47,500 3,088 
FMASON a. aso wiser 8 8 2,475 36,800 ~=—‘1, 105 
UI OS: Peta. eoscens oe 12 13 3,725 49,100 1,637 
LOWE ite <sre & «nce. 20 17 3,530 33,500 1,292 
Muskegon......... 13 Wy 4,810 48,200 ‘1,917 


Olde one. 5. 99 106 33,755 $428,500 12,470 
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SUMMARY BY STATES OF ALL REFORMED BODIEs. 


Organi- Church Seating 


STATES: zations. Edifices. ae 
CalitorMalrencs sac: 3 2 300 
Coloradow/ vs. 2s. I I 250 
Connecticut :..... I I 450 
Delaware. ..2 = 22.3. I I 200 
Dist. of Columbia . 2 2 375 
EMM OIS yee oe cones 62 61 19,645 
tndianaz en. se 64 61 17,080 
GSE) “Scant Serre 66 65 17,689 
INANSAS) toa es he chs) 29 18 3,882 
ISentuckyav.).ccs7. 10 6 1,630 
Maryland ........ 67 63. 27,320 
Massachusetts .... I I 450 
Michigan......... 106 114 40,284 
Minnesota. ....... 07 12 2,361 
IMISSOULE:. . t= wes - II Wi 1,475 
INebraskacck. ss <'.'s 20 14 2,560 
iNew: Jerseys 0.5... TAZ ANE TE ZAG) 
New Viork...5 2.5 3223, 379, 150,225 


North Carolina ... 
North Dakota .... 
ORION U5 xs leisks ss 
rezone). <(.!< 1 
Pennsylvania .. 
South Dakota ... 
Tennessee..... 
Wirginig. <5 >! 
Washington... 
West Virginia .... 
Wisconsin..... 


otal ss 


39 36 = 14,150 


6 4 530 
te 200 ZOO OL,.220 
re 10 6 1,000 


Set 028 8 02918 327,103 


$5) - 3! 6,429 


ee 3 3 450 
ae 20 22 7,260 
vee 5 4 550 


6 5 1,850 


wee 70 71 17,725 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


511,000 
20,000 
18,000 

2,000 
31,000 

272,000 

243,775 

176,250 
55,400 
37,500 

484,225 
56,000 

484,800 


28,620 » 


18,800 


22,800 


252303329 
7,698,280 
49,000 
1,850 
1,155,875 
29,300 
5,299,828 
41,650 
2,500 
44,800 
11,410 
25,300 
191,950 


.. 2,181 2,080 825,931 $18,744,242 309,458 


Com- 
munil- 
cants. 


68 

35 

150 

69 

301 
5,385 
6,761 
59741 
1,139 
1,350 
10,741 
62 
15,404 
968 
586 
1,408 
26,210 
55,973 
2,903 
287 
36,255 
298 
124,700 
1,883 
236 
1,819 
167 
794 
7,765 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE SALVATION ARMY. 


THIS body was organized in London, England, in 
1876, by William Booth. He had been engaged for sev- 
eral years previously in evangelistic work in the east of 
London, chiefly among those who were beyond the reach 
of ordinary religious influences. He was formerly a min- 
ister of the Methodist New Connection, withdrawing from 
the regular ministry in 1861 for independent evangelistic 
work. The new organization was speedily introduced into 
various countries of Europe, into the United States, Aus- 
tralia, and elsewhere. 

In doctrine the Salvation Army is thoroughly evangeli- 
cal. Its teachings are given in a book which has been pre- 
pared by the “general” of the Army, Mr. Booth. This 
book of doctrine and discipline sets forth the ordinary doc- 
trines respecting God and Christ; the sinfulness of man; 
the work of redemption; the atonement, which is described 
as general; election, of which the Arminian view is taken ; 
the Holy Ghost; repentance and faith as conditions of sal- 
vation; the forgiveness of sins; conversion; the two na- 
tures of man; assurance, setting forth the Methodist view ; 
sanctification, which is emphasized as one of the more im- 
portant doctrines. Entire sanctification is described as a 
“complete deliverance.” “Sin is destroyed out of the 
soul, and all the powers, faculties, possessions, and influ- 
ences of the soul are given up to the service and glory of 
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God.” No fewer than seven sections of the Book of Dis- 
cipline are given to the doctrine of sanctification; back- 
sliding also forms a section, and so also do final persever- 
ance, “‘ death and after,” hell, the Bible, and baptism. The 
Army recognizes women’s right to preach, and full direc- 
tions are given how to proceed “ in getting men saved.” 

The government is military in form, and military titles 
_ are used in designating the various officers, and military 
terms in describing the various departments of the work. 
The officers are: (1) the commander-in-chief, who has the 
general direction of the entire army; (2) the chief of staff, 
who has the oversight of all the business at the war office, 
known as headquarters ; (3) a lieutenant-general, who trav- 
els under the direction of the commander-in-chief and in-. 
spects various divisions; (4) a general, who has command 
of a division; (5) a captain, who commands a single corps; 
(6) a lieutenant, who is under the direction of the captain; 
(7) a color sergeant, who has charge of the colors and car- 
ries them in procession ; (8) a paymaster-sergeant, or treas- 
urer, who cares for all the moneys of a corps; (9) a pay- 
master-secretary. There are also sergeants who lead bands, 
and there are various other officers. The sergeants are 
appointed by the captains. The treasurers and secretaries 
are recommended for appointment to the generals of divis- 
ions, and the commissions are issued by the general-in-chief. 
The term of office is indefinite. 

All members of the Salvation Army on active duty wear 
a uniform. The places where meccnys are regularly held 
are usually called “ barracks.” 

The Salvation Army in the United States is represented 
in thirty States, also in the territory of Utah and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It has 329 organizations, with 27 church 
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edifices, or barracks, which are valued at $38,150. Of 
halls, etc., 300, with a seating capacity Of +84, 101, .ote 
occupied. There are in all 8742 communicants or mem- 
bers. It is not the chief aim of the army to make converts 
for membership in its own organization. Many of those 
who are converted through its labors join various other 
denominations. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church pees Value of Com- 








STATES. zations. Edifices. 930 eee 
Californias. +. /v..0% 29 3 1,500 $9,188 340 
Coloradosee cries cui 10 I 700 2,000 214 
Connectictt 1) cn 6 2 600 2,235 203 
Delaware cicm see I PR a Mn ed one 153 
District of Columbia. I en Ras c 23 
LING Gy Chats Sloomso acini 28 I ZEOW | treteter 922 
Iivdiaavabsersa.cse% tates 4 cil PERRI chee 104 
ROWae. t seete «spe ots 16 Pe eee See bc, a 397 
ISAMISAS cece eee 12 dae) See eee 307 
IMEATNE ge pucitisete rs tosien 9 wt et Be oi teeta 265 
Miatigy lati digs ryet-)- aseraye 7 4 2,025 5,130 213 
Massachusetts ....:. 14 I 1,300 1,000 656 
iMIe) VReeTY oe en ao clon 28 5 1,720 7,575 1,099 
Minnesota.......... 13 3 1,110 800 460 
MORECRAIIS Sonnac a6 12 PRE Otc 340 
Montanaie.-20% s/o 3 ab) Pu Gea eee 30 
Nebraska sr yuki - I un, Noe Oooo. 19 
New Hampshire..... I a ie oe Se eee 26 
New Jersey... -... 4 <a ve agacetan) Moar eee 156 
INGwa Ore erat: 32 ny. eh ee bee 625 
North Carolina ..... 2, 2 1,000 2,200 59 
ONTO steietisiesists bas 30 I 150 875 655 
Oreson ane shee 3 Be. @ coun teeta, Uap 44 
Pennsylvania ....... 30 3 1,250 53997 T72 
Rhode Island....... 2 5 At Tones eye Bee 31 
South Dakota ...... 2 OE Pn ay sateen peters 41 
REX AS gees choo es eerste ree iota), «1. co ozks - 35 
(ORE loti es eepees ache I We ree epee tok 4 
Witney Pocceoloet 3 I 450 1,150 54 
Washington........ 5 eu e Riau Shee ntCert 156 
West Virginia...... 2-8 "hls ay WA a ape ener yy 
WiSCOnSiM gers. 6h a Id: . Sac e eeeee. een 322 

Total crate oes 329 27 12,055 $38,150 8,742 


ed oe 
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SUMMARY BY DIVISIONS. 


DIVISIONS, 


Colorado and Wyo- 


East Pennsylvania. . 
Iowa and Dakota. .. 
Illinois and Indiana. 
Kansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska... 
Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and 
Rhode Island.... 
Maine and New 
Hampshire ...... 
IVINCHYS ADI. ne... a's « 
New York State. ... 


Pittsburg and West 

Pennsylvania .... 
Paerie Coast... 0... 
SOUCMEDN cies vv era's 


Organi- 
zations. 


Io 
22 


18 
22 


25 


Church 


Edifices. 


Seating 
Ca- 
pacity. 

700 


1,250 


1,900 
1,720 
1,360 

150 


1,500 
3,475 





12,055 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$2,000 


5,997 


3,235 
7,575 
“800 
875 


9,188 
8,480 





$38, 150 


343 


Com- 
muni- 
cants, 


214 
538 
405 
438 
759 


666 


890 


291 
1,099 

284 
1,049 © 

662 


326 


574 
502 


35 
8,742 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE SCHWENKFELDIANS. 


KASPAR VON SCHWENKFELD, a nobleman of Germany, 
born in the fifteenth century, differed from other Reformers 
of the period on a number of points concerning the Lord's 
Supper, the efficacy of the external Word, and Christ’s hu- 
man nature. He did not form a separate sect, but his fol- 
lowers did so after his death, taking his name. Early in 
the eighteenth century they were scattered by persecution. 
Some fled to Denmark, wheiace they came to this country 
near the close of the first half of that century. They set- 
tled in Pennsylvania, where a remnant of them still exist. 
They celebrate the arrival from Denmark annually, making 
it a kind of festival. 

They hold in general to the doctrines of the German 
Reformation, with a few peculiarities. The words of 
Christ, “ This is my body,” they interpret as meaning, 
“My body is this,” i.e., such as this bread, which is broken 
and consumed, and affords true and real food for the soul. 
The external Word, as they believe, has no power to renew ; 
only the internal Word, which is Christ himself. The hu- 
man nature of Christ was not a created substance. Being 
associated with the divine essence, it had a majestic dignity 
of its own. } 

Among the customs peculiar to the Schwenkfeldians is 
a service of prayer and exhortation over newly born infants, 
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repeated in church when the mother and child appear. The 
churches are Congregational in government, each electing 


its minister and officers annually. The former is chosen by 
lot. 


SUMMARY. 
: Seatin Value of Com- 
STATE. ere Covsea Ca- S Church muni- 
2 ces. pacity. Property. cants. 
Pennsylvania ...... 4 6 1,925 $12,200 306 


CHAPTER XXXVL 
THE SOCIAL BRETHREN CHURCH. 


THIS is a small body of about twenty congregations in 
Arkansas and Illinois, which had its beginning in 1867. In 
that year a number of members of various bodies, whose 
views concerning certain passages of Scripture and certain 
points of discipline were not in harmony with the churches 
to which they belonged, came together and organized a_ 
church and subsequently an association of churches. In 
1887 a discipline, containing a statement of doctrine and 
rules for the government of the churches and the ordination 
of ministers, was adopted. The Confession of Faith, which 
consists of ten articles, sets forth the commonly received 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Holy Scriptures, the evangeli- 
cal doctrine of redemption, regeneration, and sanctification, 
declaring that he that endures unto the end the same shall 
be saved; holding that baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are ordinances made binding by Christ, and none but true 
believers are the proper subjects. Three modes of admin- 
istering baptism are recognized, and candidates are allowed 
to choose between them. The eighth, ninth, and tenth 
articles declare the right of lay members to free suffrage 
and free speech, that candidates shall be received into full 
membership by the voice of the church, and that ministers 
are called to preach the gospel, and not to preach politics 
or anything else. The associations correspond in general 
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usage to Baptist associations. There are two classes in the 
ministry, ordained and licensed, also exhorters and stewards, 
as in the Methodist churches, and ordained deacons, as in 
the Baptist. It is quite evident that the denomination was 
originally formed of Baptists and Methodists, the ideas of 
both these denominations and some of their usages being 
incorporated in the new body. 

There are 20 organizations, with 11 edifices, valued at 
$8700, and 913 members; 6 halls, with accommodations 
for 600, are occupied. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 














: Seating Value of Com- 
Organi- Church : 
Seerns: Sidon. Biiifices. P re Poe an eke 
IAPICANGAS. ss eo +s « 4 I 800 $1,000 83 
MOIS P45 3 o<01s «ore 16 10 7,900 7,700 830 
potable? acct ac 20 II 8,700 $8,700 913 
SUMMARY BY ASSOCIATIONS. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 
Northw’n Arkansas. 4 I 800 $1,000 83 
Southern Illinois... 10 8 7,100 6,900 675 
NViaDaS ieee tes. - 6 2 800 800 155 
Totaly: sion ns 20 II 8,700 $8,700 9h3 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE. 


THIS society was founded in New York in 1876 by Prof. 
Felix Adler.. It was announced as “the new religion of 
morality, whose God is The Good, whose church is the 
universe, whose heaven is here on earth, and not in the 
clouds.”’ Its aims have been thus defined by Professor 
Adler: 

“I, To teach the supremacy of the moral ends above 
all other human ends and interests. 

“II. To teach that the moral law has an immediate 
authority not contingent on the truth of religious beliefs 
or of philosophical theories. 

“III. To advance the science and art of right living.” 

Meetings are held on Sunday, at which addresses or 
lectures are delivered. Societies. having been organized 
in Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis, as well as in New 
York, a convention was held in 1886, and “ The Union of 
the Societies for Ethical Culture”? formed, with a consti- 
tution calling for annual meetings. The four societies 
report an aggregate of 1064 members. The New York 
society has a cash fund in hand of $60,000. The 5 halls 
occupied have a seating capacity of 6260. 

In connection with the New York Society considerable 
educational and philanthropic work is carried on, both by 
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men and women, who seek the necessitous and endeavor 
both to relieve and elevate them, and also to prepare them 
to get their own living. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


: Seating Value of Com- 

STATES. une Sy da Ca- Church muni- 

5 : pacity. Property. cants. 

MMINOIS sree ete sh I 175 
INGISSOUNAeE oh ele <i I 150 
ING wi OPK 2 ous). anes I ‘a 600 
Pennsylvania ...... I So ey orgs Hews 139 
Otalepie ces ose @- 4 1,064 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE SPIRITUALISTS. 


WHAT is known as modern spiritualism began with 
“ demonstrations”’ in the Fox family in Hydesville, N. Y., 
in March, 1848. The same phenomena had been common 
in Shaker communities before that date, and, indeed, in 
almost all ages and among many different peoples; but it 
was then that these demonstrations, generally in the form 
of rappings, began to be interpreted as communications 
from the disembodied spirits of men and women who had, 
in the ordinary course of nature, passed away, but whose 
spirits were still in a living and active state. From this 
time individuals began to investigate these spirit manifesta- 
tions, circles began to be formed, mediums were discovered, 
lecturers recognized, and a literature established. 

Spiritualists claim that the miracles of Christ are ex- 
plained by the central doctrine of their belief, and they 
regard the demonstrations of spiritualism as establishing 
by evidence the fact of a future life. They do not hold 
that God is a personal being, but that he exists in all things. 
Eternal progression is the law of the spirit world, and every 
individual will attain supreme wisdom and unalloyed hap- 
piness. 

A few spiritualist societies employ permanent speakers, 
but usually they appoint lecturers for limited terms, varying 
from a week to several months. A large proportion of the 
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lecturers are mediums, who are believed to speak under 
the influence or direction of the spirit who guides or con- 
trols them. They follow the Scriptural injunction: “Take 
no thought how or what ye shall speak, for it shall be 
given you in that same hour what ye shall speak.” When 
a lecturer appears before an audience, therefore, he asks 
that a subject be given him, and when he receives it begins 
to speak upon it without hesitation. Summer gatherings 
or camp meetings, which continue from one to ten weeks, 
have become prominent among the spiritualists. In 1891 
twenty-two such meetings were held. 

The spiritualists report 334 organizations, with 30 regu- 
lar church edifices, not including halls, pavilions, and other 
places owned or occupied by them. There are 45,030 
members, and the value of the property reported, which 
includes camp grounds as well as church edifices, pavilions, 
etc., is $573,650. Not many of the halls are owned by 
them. There are members in thirty-six States, besides the 
District of Columbia and the Territories of Oklahoma and 
Utah. Among the States Massachusetts has the greatest 
number, 7345; New York stands second, with 6351; and 
Pennsylvania third, with 4569. There are 307 halls, with 
accommodations for 72,522. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


STATES. os ima oe. "te heey oe 

pacity. Property. cants. 

Arkansas.......... I I 300 $1,000 28 
Californian reda- 20 I 250 19,325 1,869 
Goloradoa. a vas. 2 a Shine 600 275 
Connecticut... 1)... 19 4 1,650 20,810 2,354 
District of Columbia 3 : ee ee tet ev 475 
Blonridavsa: so... 2 aie Don i 750 65 


Georgia........++- 2 ae og APE. cruatektintd 169 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


Organ Church Seating Value of Com- 








SITES: zations. Edifices. ae fesse ae 

TUiMOIS ware nero ces a I 350 $10,500 1,314 
Indiana. so.ssvon 5 ay sae 4,850 715 
LONG aitcgamenbo er 13 23,075 2,613 
IRANSAS yeas cose: O77 tc Bit =e ee 627 
iSentuckyerneccee gir a tcrgh Ranbir bate eS itu 300 
owisianaynasee e 3 400 120 
ENT en Ste ote as 21 15,650 2,562 
Via tay lancome te 6 Ba sheet SSeS 665 
Massachusetts ..... 61 4 4,250 269,710 7,345 
Michisanes. 24sec. - 27 I 500 11,500 2,565 
Minn sotalol. < 3 sis Pip See ee 500 
IMITSSOUTE ec, cosiatses a 5 3 2,500 13,100 853 
Miomtaniach. ss «srcha.3 I : Se i eae ea 20 
Nebraska! .\s..2% <6: AS sig eS ee ge eee 290 
New Hampshire ... Oe a ae er 672 
INEwalerseye sts c'. «s 2 ar spree yee 100 
INGWRYVOLIOR wes), 34 I 1,500 33,250 6,351 
(ONTO ee ae. ctace ctor 25 2 1,000 3,350m «2,574 
Oklatomae cs sh. - I ete eae 26 
Oregonian arose 6 of tee 930 751 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE first branch of this society in the United States 
was founded in New York in November, 1875. Its de- 
clared objects are: 

“First, to form a nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, or color. 

“Second, to promote the study of Aryan and other 
Fastern literatures, religions, and sciences, and demonstrate 
the importance of that study. 

“Third, to investigate unexplained laws of nature and 
the psychical powers latent in man.” 

A circular, issued for the information of inquirers by the 
general secretary of the American section, states that the 
society is unsectarian and interferes with no person’s re- 
ligious belief. Another circular, entitled “An Epitome of 
Theosophy,” issued by the secretary of the executive com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast, states that some of the funda- 
mental propositions of Theosophy, or “ Wisdom Religion,” 
are: That the spirit in man is the only real and permanent 
portion of his being; that between the spirit and the in- 
tellect is a “plane of consciousness in which experiences 
are noted,” and that this spiritual nature is “as susceptible 
of culture as the body or intellect”; that spiritual culture 
is only attainable as the grosser interests and passions of 
the flesh are subordinate; that men, systematically trained, 
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may, by their interior faculties, “ attain to clear insight into 
the immaterial, spiritual world”; that, as a result of this 
spiritual training, men become able to perform works usu- 
ally called ‘ miraculous.” 

The Theosophical Society has branches in seventeen 
States and the District of Columbia. Forty organizations 
are reported, with 695 members. Of the 40 organizations 
I4 are in California. There are 38 halls, with accommo- 
dations for 1815. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
THE UNITED BRETHREN. 


THE United Brethren in Christ are sometimes con- 
founded with the Unitas Fratrum or Moravian Brethren. 
Though some of the historians of the former body claim 
that it was connected in some way with the Ancient and 
Renewed Brethren of Bohemia and Moravia, the United 
Brethren in Christ and the Moravians are wholly separate 
and distinct, and have no actual historical relations. The 
Moravians were represented in this country long before the 
United Brethren in Christ arose, which was about the year 
1800. 

Philip William Otterbein, a native of Prussia and a min- 
ister of the German Reformed Church, and Martin Boehm, 
a Mennonite pastor in Pennsylvania, of Swiss descent, were 
the chief founders of the church of the United Brethren 
in Christ. These men, preaching with great earnestness 
and fervency, had revivals of religion in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, resulting in many accessions to membership of 
the churches they served. Others of like mind assisted 
them in the ministry, and they met occasionally in con- 
ference concerning their work. The first of these informal 
conferences was held in Baltimore, Md., in 1789. The 
movement, though meeting with some opposition, gradu- 
ally developed into a separate denomination. At a con- 
ference held in Frederick County, Md., in 1800, attended, 
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by Otterbein, Boehm, Geeting, Newcomer, and nine others, 
an organization was formed under the title “ United Breth- 
ren in Christ,’ and Otterbein and Boehm were elected 
superintendents or bishops. The preachers increased and 
new churches arose, and it soon became necessary to have 
two annual conferences, the second one being formed in 
the State of Ohio. In 1815 the denomination completed 
its organization by the adoption at a general conference of 
a discipline, rules of order, and a confession of faith. For 
some years the work of the church was mainly among the 
German element. It still has German conferences, but the 
great bulk of its members are English-speaking people. 

In doctrine, practice, and usage the United Brethren are 
Methodistic. They have classes and class leaders, stew- 
ards, exhorters, local and itinerant preachers, presiding 
elders, circuits, quarterly and annual conferences, and other 
Methodist features. Their founders were in fraternal in- 
tercourse with the fathers of American Methodism, and 
in spirit and purpose the two bodies were not dissimilar. 
The United Brethren, though not historically a Methodist 
branch, affiliate with the Methodist churches, sending rep- 
resentatives to the cecumenical Methodist conferences. 

Their annual conferences are composed of itinerant and 
local preachers, and lay delegates representing the churches. 
The bishops preside in turn over these conferences, and 
in conjunction with a committee of presiding elders and 
preachers fix the appointments of the preachers for the 
ensuing year. The pastoral term is three years, but in 
particular cases it may be extended with the consent of 
the conference. There is but one order among the or- 
dained preachers, that of elder. Since 1889 it has been 
lawful to license and ordain women. Bishops are elected 
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by the general conference, not to life service, but for a 
quadrennium. They are, however, eligible to reélection. 
The general conference, which is composed of ministerial 
and lay delegates, elected by the annual conferences, meets 
once in every four years, and has full authority, under cer- 
tain constitutional restrictions, to legislate for the whole 
church, to hear and decide appeals, etc. 

Their doctrines, which are Arminian, are expressed in 
a confession of faith, consisting of thirteen brief articles, 
which set forth the generally accepted view of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, the Scriptures, justification and re- 
generation, the Christian Sabbath, and the future state. 
Concerning the sacraments, it holds that baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper should be observed by all Christians, but 
the mode of baptism and the manner of celebrating. the 
Lord’s Supper should be left to the judgment of individ- 
uals. The baptism of children is also left to the choice of 
parents. Sanctification is described as the “ work of God’s 
grace through the word and the Spirit, by which those who 
have been born again are separated in their acts, words, and 
thoughts from sin and are enabled to live unto God,” 


I.—THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


The confession, first adopted in 1815, was revised in 
1889 and slightly enlarged. The constitution was also 
changed in the same year, resulting in a division, those 
who held that the changes were not effected in a consti- 
tutional way withdrawing from the general conference of 
1889 and holding a separate session. _ The latter hold to 
the unchanged confession and constitution, and insist that 
they are the legal body known as the United Brethren in 
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Christ. Many cases to settle the validity of the action of 
the general conference of 1889 have been before the courts, 
and considerable church property is involved in the final 
decision, which may not be reached for some years to 
come. As both bodies claim the same title, it has been 
deemed necessary to put after it, in parentheses, in one 
case, for the sake of distinction, the words “old constitu- 
tion.” This designates the smaller body, which refuses to 
recognize the constitutionality of the revision. 

The general conference of 1885 created a commission to 
revise the confession of faith and the constitution, express- 
ing at the same time its opinion that two clauses in the 
existing constitution, one forbidding the changing of or 
doing away with the confession, and the other likewise for- 
bidding any change in the constitution except upon “ re- 
quest of two thirds of the whole society,” were “in their 
language and apparent meaning so far-reaching as to ren- 
der them extraordinary and impracticable as articles of 
constitutional law.’”’ The commission submitted a revised 
confession and constitution to the churches, as directed, for 
their approval. A number of members of the general 
conference of 1885 protested against the act creating the 
commission as unconstitutional and revolutionary. When 
the work of the commission was submitted for approval 
they and those who agreed with them refused to vote on 
it, insisting that the matter was not legally before the 
church. Of those who voted, more than two thirds ap- 
proved the revised documents, and they were accordingly 
formally proclaimed by the general conference of 1889 as 
the “fundamental belief and organic law of the church.” 
The vote of the conference was 111 to 21. When the 
chairman announced that the conference would proceed 
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under the amended constitution, Bishop Milton Wright and 
eleven delegates withdrew to meet elsewhere for legislation 
under the old constitution. The majority claim that the 
constitution of 1841 was never submitted to the members 
of conferences or of the church, but was adopted by the 
general conference only. 

Two important changes were made in the constitution, 
one admitting laymen to the general conference, and one 
modifying the section prohibiting membership in secret 
societies. The old constitution had this section: ‘‘ There 
shall be no connection with secret combinations.” The 
new constitution modifies this by providing that all secret 
combinations which infringe upon the rights of others 
and whose principles are injurious to the Christian char- 
acter of their members are contrary to the Word of God, 
and Christians should have no connection with them. The 
new section also empowers the general conference to enact 
“rules of discipline concerning such combinations.” 

There are in this country 45 annual conferences; also, 
one in Canada, and mission districts in Africa and Ger- 
many. The denomination is not represented in any of the 
New England States, nor in any of the States south of 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Missouri. It is strongest in mem- 
bers in the three States of Ohio (47,678), Indiana (35,824), 
and Pennsylvania (33,951). Its total membership is 202,- 
474, divided among 3731 organizations, with 2836 church 
edifices, valued at $4,292,643. The average seating capac- 
ity of the edifices is 288, and the average value $1513. 
There are 780 halls, with accommodations for 93,035. 
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2.—-THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST (OLD CON- 
STITUTION). 


This body consists of those who hold that the act of the 
general conference of 1885, creating a commission to revise 
the confession of faith and constitution, was unconstitu- 
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tional, and that all proceedings under it were null and void. 
Bishop Milton Wright and eleven delegates withdrew from 
the general conference of 1889 because of the announce- 
ment that its proceedings would conform to the revised 
constitution. They immediately convened in conference 
and proceeded to legislate and elect bishops and general 
church officers under the old constitution. The division, 
begun in this way, was soon widely extended, involving 
many of the conferences and placing the ownership and 
occupancy of much church property in dispute. The 
“ Liberals,” as the majority are called, continued in pos- 
session of the general church property and offices, and also 
of most of the churches and parsonages. The “ Radi- 
cals,” those who adhere to the old confession and consti- 
tution, have churches, ministers, and members in many of 
the conferences, the titles of which they have preserved. 
There are therefore two sets of conferences bearing the 
same names and covering the same territory. Many suits 
have been entered in the courts to test the control of the 
property involved. A final decision has not yet been 
reached. Those who adhere to the unamended constitu- 
tion insist that the general conference of 1885 had no con- 
stitutional power to provide for the revision of the consti- 
tution and confession; that the general conference of 1889 
had no right to act under the revised constitution, and that 
the existing constitution was and still is the organic law of 
the church. They maintain an exclusive attitude toward 
all secret ‘societies, according to the provision of the old 
constitution forbidding connection with any of them. 
When the statistics for the eleventh census were, ob- 
tained, the line of division had not in all cases become dis- 
tinct, and it was difficult to get returns from some of the 
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districts. A numbér of presiding elders reported that 
much of the church property in their respective districts 
was in dispute, being claimed by both parties. In tabu- 
lating from the schedules returned by the presiding elders 
of each branch, care was taken not to count the same edi- 
fices and property twice. It is possible, however, that in 
some cases duplication has not been prevented. 

The total number of members is 22,807, and there are 
795 organizations. The average seating capacity of the 
church edifices is 302, and their average value $1116. 
There are 209 halls, with accommodations for 23,285. 
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SUMMARY BY CONFERENCES.—Continued. 








: Seating Value of Com- 
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The totals for the two bodies are as follows: organiza- 
tions, 4526; edifices, 3415; seating capacity, 991,138; 
value of church property, $4,937,583; communicants, 
225,281. 


CHAPTER: ALT 
THE UNITARIANS. 


UNITARIANISM, as its name indicates, is distinguished 
from other systems of Christian belief chiefly by its rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity and the deity of Jesus 
Christ. It denies that three persons—the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit—are united in one God, and holds 
that God is one, that he is wzz-, not ¢rz-personal. This 
view is not modern. Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria in 
the fourth century, held that Christ, though the greatest of 
created beings, was not equal in nature and dignity to God. 

Unitarian organizations were formed in Poland and Hun- 
gary as early as the middle of the sixteenth century, and in 
the United States and England in the first quarter of the 
present century. King’s Chapel, Boston, a Protestant Epis- 
copal congregation, adopted in 1785 a liturgy so revised 
as to exclude all recognition of the Trinity, and ordained 
in 1787, as its pastor, on the refusal of the bishop of the 
diocese to do so, James Freeman, who was Unitarian in 
his views. Arian ideas began to influence ministers and 
laymen in the Congregational churches in New England 
at the beginning of the present century. In 1805 a Uni- 
tarian, Dr. Henry Ware, was elected to the divinity chair 
in Harvard University, and in 1819 a separate divinity 
school was organized in connection with the university 
with a Unitarian faculty. 
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Those holding Arian views became generally known as 
Unitarians in 1815, which is usually given as the beginning 
of the Unitarian denomination in America. In 1819 a 
Unitarian congregation was formed in Baltimore. William 
Ellery Channing preached the installation sermon, in which 
he clearly defined the differences between Orthodox and 
Unitarian doctrines. Many Congregational churches in 
eastern Massachusetts, including the oldest, that of Plym- 
outh, the church founded by the Pilgrims in 1620, became 
Unitarian without changing their covenants or names. In 
the course of the controversy, 120 Congregational churches 
in New England, founded before the War of the Revolu- 
tion, went over to the Unitarians. In 1830 there were, in 
all, 193 churches of the Unitarian faith; in 1865, 340. 
The present number is 421. 

The Unitarians acknowledge no binding creed. They 
contend for the fullest liberty in belief, and exclude no 
one from their fellowship for difference in doctrinal views. 
Unitarianism is declared to be “not a fixed dogmatic 
statement, but a movement of ever-enlarging faith,” wel- 
coming “inquiry, progress, and diversity of individual 
thought in the unity of spiritual thought.” In the de- 
nomination are included those who stand upon a simple 
basis of Theism, and are represented in the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, for example, and those who accept the 
Messiahship of Jesus Christ. In general terms they believe 
in God as the All-in-All, “in eternal life as the great hope, 
in the inspiration of all truth, in man’s great possibilities, 
and in the divineness of sanctified humanity.” 

The Unitarian churches are Congregational in polity, each 
congregation being independent in the management of its 
own affairs. There are societies for the conduct of mis- 
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sionary work, such as the American Unitarian Association, 
organized in 1825, the Western Unitarian Conference, 
which attends to the general interests of the societies rep- 
resented in it, and the Western Unitarian Association, whose 
object is to “ diffuse the knowledge and promote the inter- 
ests of pure Christianity.’ There are also conferences, na- 
tional and state and local. The national conference, which 
is biennial, declares in its constitution its “ allegiance to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ” and its “ desire to secure the largest 
unity of spirit and the widest practical codperation itn the 
cause of Christian faith and work. It confines itself to 
recommending to existing Unitarian organizations “ such 
undertaking and methods as it judges to be in the heart of 
the Unitarian denomination.’ It is composed of delegates 
from the churches and representatives of certain Unitarian 
organizations. The conference provides for a committee 
of fellowship, for the consideration of applications of per- 
sons not graduates of Unitarian schools to enter the Uni- 
tarian ministry. 

The 421 organizations report 424 edifices, valued at 
$10,335,100, and with an aggregate seating capacity of 
165,090. Of the 67,749 communicants, or, more properly, 
members, as the Unitarian custom is to admit any one to 
the communion, a little more than half are in Massachusetts. 
New York has the second largest number, 4470; California 
is third, with 3819; and New Hampshire fourth, with 3252. 
The denomination has organizations in thirty-two States 
and the District of Columbia. In the Southern States it 
has scarcely half a dozen churches. 

The average value of its church edifices is very high, 
reaching $24,725; their average seating capacity, 389. 
There are 55 halls, with accommodations for 10,370. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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Indiana est sore 3 3 1,100 8,500 
NORGEte cro We oRhG So moo Io 9 2,500 83,100 
ISANSASIn staycisseiste, ete 5 2 525 20,500 
IGemtucky a so avelevs'e I I 650 70,000 
(Woulsianasnre rn ee I I 400 40,000 
iain Ges os asks. scante s 22 25 7,800 216,700 
Maryland! sycma-)te 2 3 1,450 107,000 
Massachusetts ..... 189 217 86,346 5,278,370 
Michigan 8,.;:.:i20.91< 12 13 4,850 168,500 
Minnesota......... 12 9 2,750 126,600 
Missouri’. 2 2.0.02 ¢ 6 8 2,850 230,800 
Nebraska 27.5 jee ass 3 4 800 44,000 
New Hampshire . 26 25 9,386 357,200 
New jierseyo. 7.5. < 5 2 700 23,500 
News Yorks os). su..- 18 22 9,423 1,117,500 
North Dakota...... I ne sone go 
Ohio aae Hoes cere Sets 1,350 80,000 
Oresoun ecco 5 4 2,050 139,500 
Pennsylvania ...... 7 8 2,585 276,200 
Rhode Island...... 6 6 3,650 393,500 
South Carolina .... I I 400 30,000 
South Dakotas... 2 I » 400 10,000 
Tennessee 3. ass I 2 400 16,000 
Vietimonite errata cin 9 8 2,480 112,500 
Washington ....... 12 4 1,570 75,000 
Wisconsin rte sas 16 14 4,250 238,500 
Total ec. sek 421 424 165,090 $10,335,100 


Com- 
muni- 
cants, 


320 
1,238 
278 
100 
110 
2,421 
603 
34,610 
1,904 
1,349 
1,135 
190 
3,252 
363 
4,470 
55 
9°7 
890 
eA 
1,595 
150 
105 
60 
968 
802 
1,394 


67,749 





CHAPTER XLII. 
THE UNIVERSALISTS. 


THE first regular preacher in America of the distinctive 
doctrines of Universalism was Rev. John Murray, a dis- 
ciple of James Relly, who had gathered a congregation of 
Universalists in London. The names of a number of min- 


~ isters of different denominations are included in the list 


of those who held or published Universalist views before 
Murray arrived from England in 1770. Among these was 
Dr. George de Benneville, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Murray 
preached at various places, settling at Gloucester, Mass., 
in 1774, and at Boston in 1793. By him and a few others 
a number of Universalist churches were established. At 
the close of the eighteenth century there were about a 
score of Universalist ministers. 

The Rev. Hosea Ballou, whose name is honored as the 
father of Universalism in its present form, became promi- 
nent in the movement at the beginning of the present cent- 
ury. His views differed radically from those of Mr. Murray. 
Ina“ Treatise on Atonement,” published in 1795, he denied 
the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice, and insisted that 
punishment for the sins of mortality is confined to this life. 
If there were any punishment in the future life it would 
be, he contended, for sins committed in that life. Some 
years later he expressed the belief that there is no sin 
beyond the grave and consequently no punishment. Mr. 
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Murray had held that Christ himself bore the punishment 
due the sins of mankind, and therefore there would be no 
further punishment. Of the early Universalists, Murray 
had been a Methodist, Winchester and Ballou Baptists. 

There being quite a number of Universalists who held, 
contrary to the views of Mr. Ballou, to a limited future 
punishment, a division occurred in 1830, and an association 
was organized in the interests of the doctrine of restoration. 
This association existed for about eleven years and then 
became extinct; some of its preachers returning to the 
Universalist denomination, others becoming Unitarians. 
The Restorationists held that there would be a future 
retribution, but that God would, in his own time, “ restore 
the whole family of mankind to holiness and happiness.” 

The symbol of the Universalist faith is the Winchester 
“Profession of Belief,’ which was adopted in 1803 by the 
New England Convention, held in Winchester, N. H. It 
is as follows: 

“ARTICLE 1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments contain a revelation of the 
character of God, and of the duty, interest, and final desti- 
nation of mankind. 

“ARTICLE 2. We believe that there is one God, whose 
nature is love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one 
Holy Spirit of Grace, who will finally restore the whole 
family of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

“ARTICLE 3. We believe that holiness and true happi- 
ness are inseparably connected, and that believers ought 
to be careful to maintain order and practice good works ; 
for these things are good and profitable unto men.”’ 

This profession of belief has remained unaltered since 
it was formulated. It is regarded as a sufficient general. 
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declaration of the fundamental doctrine of Universalists for 
the purpose of fellowship. A more particular knowledge 
of their general belief may be gathered from the utterances 
of leading Universalist writers. 

Universalists believe that God is not only almighty, all- 
wise, and omniscient, but that he is perfectly holy. Asa 
holy God he is hostile to sin. He forbade it at the first, 
has never consented to it, and can never be reconciled 
to it. His power, wisdom, goodness, and holiness are all 
pledges that there “shall be an end of it in the moral uni- 
verse,” and that “ universal righteousness” shall be estab- 
lished. Sin is to be ended through the conversion and 
salvation of all sinners, who are to come ultimately into 
holiness and perfection. This is to be done by Jesus Christ, 
whose function it is to bring man into harmony with God. 
In Christ God has set forth in a single human life his great 
scheme of reconciliation. There was perfect harmony be- 
tween this life and God; and Christ, the derived from the 
underived, most intimately shared the nature of God and 
represents him to man in complete fullness. There is 
no shadow of variance between Christ and God. Christ’s 
work in the world is to bring men to light and strengthen 
the will in resolution against sin. He helps to overcome 
and destroy sin in the individual soul. Salvation is not 
from the demands of justice, nor from punishment, endless 
or otherwise. The demands of justice must be met, the 
consequences of sin cannot be avoided. It is the bondage 
of present sin from which salvation is necessary. Salvation 
is not exemption from the consequences of sin, but redemp- 
tion from the disposition to sin; also from imperfection. 
Beginning with repentance and receiving God’s forgiveness 
for past sins, the soul must put off the old man with all 
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his sins and put on the new man created in God's likeness. 
Punishment is a necessary penalty for violated law. Divine 
punishment is “not the manifestation of hatred but the 
sign and instrument of love.” The punishment of sin is its 
inevitable consequences—“ the wounds, the damage, the 
shame which sin impresses ” upon the individual conscious- 
ness. It is wholly within the soul. The purpose of pun- 
ishment is to deter from sin and to recover from sin. It 
is therefore beneficent, whence it follows that it cannot 
be endless, for endless punishment would be vindictive and 
not beneficent. The soul is immortal. It survives death 
and enters upon the disembodied state in the same con- 
dition in which it quits the embodied. If it has been 
“ dwarfed” in the present life “by neglect,” or “ weak- 
ened” by abuse, or “corrupted” by sin, then dwarfed, 
weakened, corrupt, it must enter the next life. Discipli- 
nary processes will be continued in that life, and the soul 
that goes into it unrepentant must suffer the “ thraldom or 
retribution” until the “ will consents to the divine order.” 
Even the penitent will be subject to “such discipline and 
chastening experiences as contribute to moral progress.” 

These are not to be taken as authoritative expressions 
of denominational belief. The Winchester Profession is 
the only acknowledged symbol. They simply represent 
the current teaching of the Universalist ministry. Prob- 
ably some Universalists would differ from them in some 
respects. 

The Universalist system of government is a modified 
Presbyterianism. The parish manages its own financial 
and general interests, and calls or dismisses a pastor but — 
it “ acknowledges allegiance both to the State and general 
conventions, and is bound to observe the laws they enact.” 
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No State conventions can be formed “ without a constitu- 
ency of at least four parishes.’ Such conventions exercise 
authority in their own territory under rules and limitations 
prescribed by the general convention. They are composed 
of all Universalist ministers in fellowship, and of lay dele- 
gates from the parishes. They meet every year. 

The general convention, which is held in October bien- 
nially, consists of clerical and lay delegates from each State 
convention, in the proportion of one of the former to two 
of the latter. Every convention is entitled to send at least 
one clerical and two lay delegatcs. If it has fifty parishes 
and clergymen it can send twice as many delegates, with 
an additional three for every additional twenty-five parishes 
and clergymen. The general convention “ exercises eccle- 
siastical authority throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. It is the court of final appeal in cases of dispute 
between State conventions, and in all cases of discipline 
not provided for and settled by subordinate bodies,” and 
has original jurisdiction in States and Territories where 
subordinate conventions have not been organized. The 
general convention is an incorporated body and controls 
various denominational funds. Ministers are ordained by 
councils, consisting of ten ordained ministers and lay dele- 
gates from ten parishes, called by the parish desiring the 
ordination, with the consent of the convention (State) com- 
mittee on fellowship, ordination, and discipline. There are 
also licentiates, both of the clerical and lay order. 

Among the usages of the church is the observance of 
the second Sunday in June as “ Children’s Sunday.” The 
churches are decorated with flowers and children are bap- 
tized. Christmas and Easter are generally observed, and 
a Sunday in October is set apart for services in memory of 
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members who have died during the year. The sacraments 
observed are baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The mode 
of baptism is left to the choice of the applicant. 

There are forty State conventions, besides those of 
Canada and Scotland, the oldest of which, that of New 
York, was organized in 1825. New York leads in the 
number of members, reporting 8526; Massachusetts comes 
second, with 7142; Ohio third, with 4961; and Maine 
fourth, with 3750. The total of members is 49,194, and 
the aggregate value of church property $8,054,333. The 
average value of the church edifices is $9750, and the 
average seating capacity 294. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 


Organi- Church pose Value of Com- 


gees zations. Edifices. p53. ee eee 
CAEN 05) ae ee 10 6 625 $3,500 365 
Arkansas).ci 62 s'o3 I PEP er Se eet 16 
California. 5.\.-....+ 9 5 1,950 96,000 1,382 
(Geilo tise Oe poem I Ee SoS. 500 15 
Connecticut ....... LOS 6,325 367,000 2,129 
District of Columbia 1 I 500 47,000 128 
PMOHGa tyes 6s 3 I 150 2,000 45 
(Georgians skeet = 15 r2 2,250 3,140 533 
IReFMYO, BS dociopm.c 0 I I 200 3,000 25 
MULINOIS een. pee chue +6 54. 49% 13,400 523,850 3,424 
(ndianam ewes oem ct/ 8,850 138,900 1,950 
Lowa tats wrlaiveiels net 22 23 6,550 118,300 829 
IKeansas tae asiee ae 14 8 1,875 20,200 571 
Kentucky ir ws acmen 23 12 3,200 16,525 434 
Mainer sa. Veer 86 = 83 26,405 542,900 3,750 
MEV AY EWN yas oo I I 700 30,000 382 
Massachusetts ..... I2I I19% 40,550 2,110,193 7,142 
Michigans .ccs a0 < a 27 26 000 221,800 1,549 
Minnesota’... .).)..0.. 13 10 3,500 192,900 1,093 
Mississippi ........ 3 2 200 800 120 
MMISSOUMU SS sie ass 16 4 1,600 4,800 711 
Nebraskal® sia. 3. 5 5 775 38,800 161 


New Hampshire ... 33 34 9,600 203,025 1,204. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES.—Continued. 


STATES, 


INGWaJISCY:. occa. 
INEw VOrkes coc. -s5n 
North Carolina .... 
OTOP ER nets acne 
(OPER ONT to.2 tte) s, ot chs 
Pennsylvania ...... 
Rhode Island ...... 
South Carolina..... 
BRENNeSSEOr asia. « 
4 ob dj ee 
BVT Obie es auctor c 
Vane: shalt (eee ee nner 
West Virginia ..... 
WISCONSIN). . 2 62: 


Organi- Church 
zations. Edifices. 


6 
168 


3 
gI 
5 
42 
10 
2 
I 
18 
65 


6 
147 
3 
gl 
5 
36 
10 
I 

I 
2 
57 
I 

I 
15 


832 


Seating 
a- 
pacity. 
1,720 
44,600 





244,615 


Xi 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$112,300 
1,798,250 
1,200 
344,800 
9,500 
417,500 
301,500 
1,200 
750 
5,800 
285,000 
5,000 
1,200 
85,200 


$8,054,333 


3/9 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


541 
8,526 


2,209 


Iol 
20 


514 

2,409 
I 

544 

49,194 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONS. 


THESE are congregations having no connection with any 
of the denominations. Some are akin to Presbyterian, 
others to Methodist and other bodies. Some are organ- 
ized on a union basis and receive part of their support 
from members of several denominations. There are 54 
halls, with accommodaticns for 10,445. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 








: Seating Value of Com- 
my sama Bimors, Cire poem Mt 
Wlabaniag «6. soc: I Se eh ee ie mee 150 
IVES) ALO a ODO I ae hte oe ec 766 
Californias suns. II 2 550 $70,575 717 
CONNECHCUPR Te. -tims 4 3 425 3,600 353 
District of Columbia 5 3 1,100 17,100 386 
GeOrpian. 65-2. I I 150.5 fete 25 
NVI GIScrwiste «es eke 8 y 3,970 140,000 ~—i1, 640 
Inciatiaec resem. 16 II 3,200 8,450 918 
TOWalesie cen. tensaee I I 200 1,000 75 
ISANSAS Motes oes shoe 9 5 1,090 7,550 271 
EAN Cee ham cca en 3 3 850 17,500 170 
Maryland ......... 2 2 2,200 40,000 500 
Massachusetts ..... 18 12 3,105 121,350 684 
Nichi ganic ctl 2 2 375 6,000 170 
Minnesota........- I I 100 700 31 
INEGSSOUT ieee otek telat 3 I 200 1,500 156 
New Hampshire ... 3 I 200 1,500 150 
INew Jersey..........- 8 6 2,150 52,300 552 
ING We OF Kei fe cnfetes 26 23" =1O;255 722,400 - 4,232 
WhO mettle cakes: 5 6 2,025 22,800 298 
Pennsylvania ...... 17 15 4,650 140,900 948 
Rhode Island ...... 6 4 1,750 89,200 768 
South Carolina . I I 200 8,000 RRs 
Wacrdie(oatine san cone 4 2 600 13,575 166 
Total aus cea: 156 112 39,345 $1,486,000 14,126 


we 
sr 
fon 


GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. 


1. Summary by States of all denominations. 

2. Summary by denominations. 

3. Summary by denominational families. 

4. Summary of denominations according to number of 
communicants. 

5. Summary of denominational families according to 


number of communicants. 
6. Summary of denominations classified according to 


polity. 
7, Summary of colored organizations. 


8. Summary of churches in cities. 
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TABLE I.—SUMMARY BY STATES 


STATES. 


Gonnecticut\...... Se heres Pe ey 
Delaware te tact 2 5 ee ee 


Eloricl ages reese ayer itcs cxaven wie oe 
Ceprcian hes corneas ono te es uae 
idaho ryerrinct.: Oy aes ea ee ee 


Padian Merv Ory g). osc oe Cea 
BOWatst SE Soe, cae a oe 


RENUHEY ciece ts dee Suse foe eee eines 
[eowisiaiia pene ey eo chee eee 
IVE ATMO Mr tk krce es Speke cena, th eee eee 
maryland. hes oh ee Poo, fee leks 
iassachusettsi nine. camionn «seme 
DUMCHIGAN te... eS ears dels oR w cata coe 
Minmesotar ck meter ee en ee 
INEISSESSIODE Co cia ttcrese a x Siats tere g shige Cet 
MisSOtTIt aren, aoe Ree ee 
INiontanam ee Coane eee 
Nebraska yesiie aat chit eee 
ING va aries tines apie can aot eae 
Rew Flampshires,. 6255.2 ia aan sons 
Dew erseyits. cunh wig ochials ume ee 
New Mexican tmers 220 4a eer 


INOTE MUD alcotaoe adhere cane en eee ee 
OUTO Ry. eae tk oe ret tacaks Meee 


Dre COO me ned cr. ee ik ee ce 
ERS ViVai A 2,2 Jer. tutes f cee me 
Pe Ple SLAIN 52) 8. hex inte « w Sees 


(2) This column shows the percentage of population 


Organizations. 


6,383 
26 
131 
4,874 
1,996 
647 
1,149 
382 
217 
1,971 
6,899 
247 
8.296 
6,480 
806 
5,539 
4,927 
55555 
25708 
1,610 
2,328 
2,547 
4,798 
3,429 
5,194 
8,064 
273 
25797 
64 
783 
2,085 
463 
8,237 
6,824 
868 
9,384 


Edifices. 


6,013 
34 

70 
3,791 
1,505 
463 
1,175 
401 
205 
1,793 
7,008 
143 
72352 
5,944 
429 
4,539 
2,859 
4,768 
2,520 
1,346 
2,369 
2,458 
3,761 
2,619 
5,009 
6,121 
164 
1,822 
4I 
774 
2,204 
381 
73942 
6,512 
335 
8,896 
4I 
592 
9,624 
386 
3,967 
774 
5,794 
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OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


Gace. 
1,702,527 
4,000 
19,230 
1,041,040 
422,609 
120,862 
443,979 
it Eek 72 
114,420 
391,132 
2,108,566 
29,527 
2,260,619 
1,890,300 
79583 
1,203,185 
708, 134 
1,504,736 
617,245 
408,767 
718,459 
IE1O25 772 
1,097,069 
691,631 
1,332,442 
1,859,589 
33;942 
409,462 
9,890 
250,035 
803,017 
107,925 
2,868,490 
2,192,835 
69,590 
2,827,113 
8,605 
142,843 
3,592,019 
166,384 
1,199,908 
149,728 
1,812,942 


Value of Church 
Property. 
$6,768,477 

203,650 
270,816 
3,266,663 
11,961,914 
4,743,317 
16,985,036 
2,708,825 
6,313,625 
2,424,423 
8,228,060 
281,310 
39,715,245 
18,671,131 
182,266 
16,056,786 
7,452,269 
12,112,320 
5,032,194 
6,198,400 
15,445,946 
46,335,014 
18,682,971 
12,940,152 
4,392,473 
19,663,737 
885,950 
6,443,689 
208,225 
4,457,225 
29,490,414 
531,925 
140,123,008 
7,977,440 
780,775 
42,159,762 
61,575 
2,829,150 
85,917,370 
7,583,110 
5,636,236 
1,761,277 
9,890,443 


Communi- 
cants, 


559,171 
14,852 
26,972 

296,208 
280,619 
86,837 
309,341 
48,679 
94,203 
141,734 
679,051 
24,036 
1,202,588 
693,860 
29,275 
556,817 
336,729 
606, 397 
399,991 
160,271 
379,418 
942,751 
569,504 
532,590 
430,746 
735,839 
32,478 
194,466 
5,877 
102,941 
508,351 
105,749 
2,171,822 
685,194 
59,496 
1,216,469 
4,901 
70,524 
1,726,640 
148,008 
508,485 
85,490 
552,658 


represented by the number of communicants in each State. 


- 


Per cent. of 
Population (a). 


36.96 | 
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TABLE I.—SuUMMARY BY STATES 


STATES. 


Virginian; ... . mene deems dc scones 
Washinton iv... so cla ciciee sce ~iciehers 
West Virginia .........++- +e eee: 
Wisconsin; J). fee sete cle osseous 
Wyoming ....... ee eseeeeer ee eeees 


DENOMINATIONS. 


ADVENTISTS : 


I. 
2. 
ae 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Evangelical ...........+-. artes: 
Advent Christians ..........+4.. 
Seventh-Day |. jcc ce5,s 00» eel 
Church of Gods ache o2. a silver 
Life and Advent Union ......... 
Churches of God in Jesus Christ . 


Total Adventists ........ ste aitate 


BAPTISTS: 


ee 
WN HOMO ON ANH W N 


. Regular (North)........-.-.s00 
. Regular (South).............-+> 
./ Regular (Colored)... 00. « sie 
P SIx- Principles cqaauisie’ «eisai iaasiats 
SE SEVENOE DAY 6141, pple winseinies etes= 
0 Freewill citi ce om cists cae caine 
. Original Freewill ...........0008 
ae General cy. sinc Weise cles > « viertels 
» Separate... osc epseiaces vee cies 
Ute eats arcs she eunve nie wate syvis <tr 
. Baptist Church of Christ ........ 
MERPIIMICLVE 20nd. « Sikiitarelt noheis co sarees 
. Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predes- 


aye gE 0 aN Sear eee Neuse 


Total. Baptists: fic... .. <5... fits 














Organizations. Edifices. 
8,766 5,638 
427 280 
904, 802 
4,998 4,894 
892 532 
3,045 2,216 
3726 3290 
141 43 
165,297 142,639 
TABLE II.—SUMMARY 
Ministers. Organizations. 
34 30 
883 580 
284 995 
19 29 
50 28 
94 95 
1,364 1,757 
6,685 7:9°7 
8,957 16,238 
5,468 12,533 
14 18 
115 106 
1,493 1,586 
II 167 
332 399 
1g 24 
25 204 
80 152 
2,040 3,222 
300 473 
25,646 43,029 


(a) This column shows the percentage of population 
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OF ALL DENOMINATIONS.—Continued. 














Seating Value of Church Communi- Per cent. of 
Capacity. Property. cants. Popuiation (a). 
1,567,745 $8,682,337 677,151 30.30 
89,695 1,493,791 128,115 61.62 
237,000 4,643,800 106,315 31.98 
1,490,675 10,473,943 569,235 34.37 
126, 109 2,408,625 58,798 16.83 
601,238 397235383 192,477 25.23 
846,408 14,525,341 556,483 32.98 
8,385 368,625 11,705 19.28 
43,596,378 $679,694,439 20,618,307 32.92 
BY DENOMINATIONS. 
Church Seating Value of Churc Communi- 
Edifices. Capacity. Property. cants. 
23 5,855 $61,400 1,147 
294 80,286 465,605 25,816 
418 94,627 645,075 28,991 
I 200 1,400 647 
8 2,250 16,790 1,018 
30 7,530 46,075 2,872 
774 190,748 $1,236,345 60,491 
7070 2,180,773 $49,530,504 800,450 
13,502 4,349,407 18,196,637 1,280,066 
11,987 3,440,970 9,038,549 1,348,989 
14 3,000 19,500 937 
78 21,467 265,260 9,143 
1,225 349,309 3,115,642 87,898 
125 41,490 57,005 11,864 
209 71,850 201,140 21,362 
19 5,650 9,200 1,599 
179 60,220 80,150 13,209 
135 40,885 56,755 8,254 
2,849 899,273 1,649,851 121,347 
397 134,730 172,230 12,851 
37,789 11,599,534 $82,392,423 39717969 


represented by the number of communicants in each State. 
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TABLE II.—SUMMARY BY 











DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. aia 
BRETHREN (RIVER): 
ine bcetnren in Christ: see. silos eeiace ee nite 128 78 
BaOldiOrder On Worker s.0 estore 74 8 
3. United Zion’s Children...... nee eas Sires 20 25 
MotalRiver Brethren a. cmt sic sitter tare 155 III 
BRETHREN (PLYMOUTH): 
STEELE SME CLM saver eaetaie nite cisecowolate cata eisfolc ater ees tock. 109 
Brethrend(Lh.) anita mis | lowers eae ae ne 88 
IBvernaer (UDI: \aveience-c ere sree ctie titer tenn eras Ree. 86 
Bre chreiy (1 Vij) cee cs eyes < eee Petes 31 
Total Plymouth Brethren .............: VES" 314 
CATHOLICS: 
Te PROGIaM CathOlesices mast << litesicc'e cet eee 9,157 10,231 
2esGrecksCatholien( Umiates) ssrrs ea ciese sree 9 14 
Bs Russian Orthodox cian ois cits Hele. Snes 13 12 
Ae AG reeks Orthodox eesta tiara es seusiere eerie RE or I I 
FATIMA tar trwtieiepaes ir chasekere otets we icve cna seans 7 6 
Grr OldeGath olickn ewecemaek oe ee eines Gee ieee I 4 
ARC LOlIMediC ALDONC Qoeeieea acetic. ate ei eae 8 8 
ARCH) Vere ak SOR Re TT earings 9,196 10,276 
Catholic Apostolic: S12. once. ss Re eet Of ee ee LO 
Chinesememples lek senetces cs astecaiecee es onde 47 
Ghryistadehphiians’ sry \eaen fer kiras as eRe nae aie 63 
CHRISTIANS: 
1. Christians (Christian Connection) ........ 1,350 1,281 
2. Christian Church South anu nies coe 85 143 
Total Christians acest sees ois cue om eee 1,435 1,424 
Christian Missionary Association ........... 5 Io 13 
(GOnIstanGoclentiSts®.< 1.0 vic. aeelaniciomieten ere 26 221 
Giiristiamgunion. iste kts <2 ce hee eam nee eee 183 294. 
Church of God (Winebrennerian) ........... 522 479 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth)......... ace 12 
Churchvof the New Jerusalem \.% 9. 2.5 0m 119 154 
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Church Seating Value of Church Communi- 
Edifices. Capacity. Property. cants. 
45 19,005 $73,050 2,688 
Were eee eee 8s Rae 214 
25 3,100 8,300 525 
70 22,105 $81,350 3,427 
55 Gait tuk gE rece 2,289 
es $1,265 2,419 
San eks 200 1,235 
» UPS, Se OR or ete 718 
irre. ES. $1,465 6,661 
8,776 33655754 $118,069,746 6,231,417 
13 5,228 63,300 10,850 - 
23 3) 150 220,000 13,504 
I 75 5,000 100 
A beet ML Veet 335 
3 700 13,320 665 
: eee BL Ne hee 1,000 
8,816 39374907 $118,371,366 6,257,871 
3 750 $66,050 1,394 
47 ANE 3 62,000 Lex 
4 95° 2,700 1,277 
963 301,692 $1,637,202 90,718 
135 46,005 138,000 13,004, 
1,098 347,697 $1,775,202 103,722 
II 3300 $3,900 754 
7 1,500 40,666 8,724 
184 68,000 234,450 18,214 
338 115,530 643,185 22,511 
15,000 384 


88 20,810 1,386,455 7,095 
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TABLE II.—SuUMMARY BY 











DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. One: 
COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES (a): 
Ae ROMAKELS IA yauis oR Pai a eearer te ge mae 15 
DA TINAINA tot sgoy Boe oe vase hy Pode eer aan ee 7 
oe ELALITIOMY iy. i aye athens: setae Meek teenie ate opens I 
A GE MAratists samc e,o cielo ae emer ee  age I 
Raa NGWalCatlaie h cacti dicts tcc’ I 
Gr Altemists iy wae ce ce ce Oe nee ee I 
ve Adonal ShOMmonees tek. Ge se eco epee I 
8. Church Triumphant (Koreshan Ecclesia). . ee 5 
Total Communistic Societies.......... 32 
Goneresationalistseem. cee oe tee eer 5,058 4,868 
Disciples Of CHrISt sy. te va eave wee 35773 ea eAO 
DUNKARDS: 
1. Dunkards or German Baptists (Conserv.).. 1,622 7120 
2. Dunkards or German Baptists (Old Order). 237 135 
3. Dunkards or German Baptists (Progressive) . 224, 128 
4. Seventh-Day Baptists (German) .......... 5 6 
Total Dunkards i505. e905 AEN bats 2,088 989 
Evangelical Association ..................6. 1,235 22,350 
FRIENDS: : 
Dee lnmends (Orthodox) av auasec nes aaa eee 1,113 794 
PeeR Tends, HICKSHE) conc. 40 os gas eee 115 201 
Peal Mateyavaty MUN piloy ty otk) Fr meee Ored aes oP a 38 52 
4. weriends (Primitive) 200... 4 se eweeees II 9 
tall riends:te.contes sc incava eee meer 1,277. 1,050 
Rrrendsxof-the Templene «0.6m ace ee 4. 4 
German Evangelical Protestant ............. 44 52 
German Evangelical Synod)n 7... aemicsroete 680 870 
JEws: 
I. Jewish Congregations (Orthodox)......... 125 316 
2. Jewish Congregations (Reformed) ........ 75 217 
Motal ewsisccs Mick. olocery Career 200 533 


(a) The Bruederhoef Mennonites also observe a communal life. They 
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Church Seating Value of Church Communi- 
Edifices. Capacity. Property. cants. 
16 5,650 $36,800 1,728 
22 2,800 15,000 1,600 
I 500 10,000 250 
I 500 3,000 200 
aisveiegebe 21 
cee 25 
6,000 20 
36,000 205 
40 9,450 $106,800 4,049 
4,736 1,553,080 $43,335,437 512,771 
55324 1,609,452 12,206,038 641,051 
854 353,586 $1,121,541 61,101 
63 25,750 80,770 4,411 
96 32,740 145,770 8,089 
3 1,960 14,550 194 
1,016 414,036 $1,362,631 739795 
1,899 479,335 $4,785,680 133,313 
725 215,431 $2,795,784 80,655 
213 72,568 1,661,850 21,992 
52 13,169 67,000 4,329 
5 1,050 16,700 232 
995 302,218 $4,541,334 107,208 
5 1,150 $15,300 340 
52 355175 1,187,450 36,156 
785 245,781 4,614,490 187,432 
122 46,837 $2,802,050 57597 
179 92,397 6,952,225 72,899 
301 139,234 $9,754,275 130,496 


are reported in connection with the other Mennonite branches. 
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TABLE II.—SumMary BY 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. ri ie 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS: 
1. Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 543 425 


2. Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 











ter-Day sSaimts™. Seer ea eee 1,500 431 
(otal sbatter-DaysSaimts. mem ec 2,043 850 
LUTHERANS: 
General Bodies. 
te General:Synod 2145.5. 4)e00ui nie geens te 966 = 1,424 
QeWaited Synod. In the SOUuth pane eer 201 414 
SaGeneral Council er: ae octane) iets 1,153 2,044 
Aepoymodical Conference ger... te wert ete 1,282. = 1.934) 
Independent Synods. 
be jomt synod Of Ohio ected: minnie yee ieeate 297 421 
Gp Buftalor s8i.: 2 eager oats ate incre 6 enone 20 27 
OF SAELBNY GS OPS 9p. ca ass ares Oates toca Soke) als oPatsol Meera 58 175 
8. Norwegian in North America ............ 194 489 
OS MICH SAIN OW fic shew bikes. tune, 9 eet Sere hea 37 65 
PO Manish Im ATCT ai wear satchel teehee ain nests 108 131 
Pie Cremmianl A USSD ULO%E./ho elas ieter ase ee eas 49 23 
TW anish ChurchvAssociation (a. o=roas 40 50 
Tere Ucelandic Sy MOU tie). e ie oli s cin tect ns okxe I 13 
PARMAMIMAGINATIITC © ce mus HY tele. cs caMeina ns mneptee reer 21 21 
PERU MOMIAL DYNO. Bir mies xs s indehs ngs Rene 8 II 
16. United Norwegian of America ........... 109) 74,122 
Independent Congregations ..........0.-..5.0% 47 231 
otal Wutheranso (onions ons kuiee as 4,591 8,595 
MENNONITES: 
TmaVleinMOnitecs (tegen ttle tie coca t-te mai a 336 246 
Se eruedernoel (4) xgaseaven we 0x ve ay pe 9 5 
Bege ATMS Ooichoc ot shgniisiateie os © tim aise meena 228 97 
Ae LCL AAT ISI, wey siete cee as oe he ie te ae ae Rem eee aie 22 
REMAN DOSTOMUG +,..0/ sireyeyeia sfanaie ore Sreientasienet: ince emeneeaa 2 2 
Cumveformed|y. o. cote need ost es pees 43 34. 
Wm reneralCOnTEren CE yi ss alates ah eee tee 95 45 
S# Ghurch of Godin, Christ:.5). .. shams sae I 
Oo LOR (WViiSlel) Se itire 2k 2 aisew od sali eee 17 15 


(a) The Bruederhoef Mennonites observe a communal 
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Church Seating Value of Church Communi- 
Edifices. Capacity. Property. cants. 

266 92,102 $825,506 144,352 

122 30,790 226,285 21,773 

388 122,892 $1,051,791 166,125 

1,322 471,819 $8,919,170 164,640 

379 138,453 1,114,065 375457 

1,554 538,825 11,119,286 324,846 

1,531 443,185 7,804,313 3575153 

443 149,338 $1,639,087 69,505 

25 55793 84,410 4,242 
100 30,500 214,395 14,730 . 

275 78,988 806,825 555452 

53 14,613 164,770 11,482 

Fis 14,760 129,700 10,181 

DE 7,560 111,060 7,010 

39 5,700 44,775 3,493 

4 1,300 7,200 1,99! 

19 5,300 94,200 5,580 

8 1,915 12,898 1,385 

669 185,242 1,544,455 119,972 

188 62,344 1,249,745 41,953 

6,701 2,205,635 $35,060,354 1,231,072 

198 70,605 $317,045 17,078 

5 600 4,500 352 

61 15,430 76,450 10, 101 

I 200 1,500 2,038 

I 225 1,200 209 

29 7,465 52,650 1,655 

43 13,880 119,350 5,670 

3 400 I, 471 

12 4,120 8,015 610 








life and constitute properly a communistic society. 
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TABLE II.—SuMMARY BY 








DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. beak des! 
MENNONITES—Coutinued : 
Oss Bundes (CONLEreENCE a eytac wi ale a ee eae 37 12 
Te Defense esse: eq. oye teats a eiorpeeee ee 18 9 
Te Brethrenyine CMS Ervine yeit aeactc eerie eee 31 45 
Total, Mennonites Waricrt- niet at aaa 905 550 
METHODISTS : 
f Methodist Episcopal 2s .....- 2a ereee 15,423 25,861 
2. Union American Methodist Episcopal..... 32 42 
3. African Methodist Episcopal ............. 35321-2401 
4. African Union Methodist Protestant ...... 40 40 
5. African Methodist Episcopal Zion ........ 1,505 1,704 
OnmMicthodist:Protestantaas sos) tee eee I,44I 2,529 
FeeNVieslevati tNICthOCIS tie etter nner 600 565 
8. Methodist Episcopal, South.....:..:..:.. 4,801 15,017 
o.. Congregational Methodist; -.- a... .s9--5— 150 214 
1o, Congregational Methodist (Colored) ...... 5 9 
11. New Congregational Methodist........... 20 24. 
12 Zion WMO M A POStOliC Man 2. le. eee 30 32 
13. Colored) Methodist Episcopals .. -21. 100-1 1,800 1,759 
i AMO INIELVeM Let OCiStumrw nays een ee 60 84 
TG aerimeesMiSthOCISts secret ccs 5 «5 cpsick eee 657 pet, 1o2 
LOmmUncependent MetHOdISts 1, c-)./- seen eee 8 15 
Tava SClUSt MISSIOMATY. «cj cicrtsiste cee ete a eee 47 II 
MotaleMethodists)..dee hes +- se aoe ae 30,000 51,489 
DMOFAVIQNS 25) ii Oh s wes AE Paw ble wes ee eee Re 114 94 
PRESBYTERIANS: 
1. Presbyterian in the United States of Amer- 
dcar(iNorthera \inie. 29 Causisiten. & Sees 5,934 6,717 
2s Cumberland Presbyterianina.. 1. a5 aeeeomer 1,001 = 2, 70% 
3. Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored) ...... 393 224 
Aven ClstiiG alwinistioje tenis slant orien ay 100 187 
Dem United Presbyterian mr asnen yt eee wena 731 866 
6. Presbyterian in the United States (Southern) 1,129 2,391 
7. Associate Church of North America ...... 12 Shu 
8. Associate Reformed Synod of the South... 133 116 
g. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States . 
(Symod any Pex int kas A 124 115 


DENOMINATIONS. —Continued, 


Church 
Edifices. 


II 
8 


34 


406 





6,664 
2,024 
183 
189 
832 
2,288 


116 


115 


Seating 


Capacity. 


35720 
2,070 
10,625 





129,340 


6,302,708 
11,500 
1,160,838 
7,161 


565,577 
571,266 
86,254 
3,359,406 
46,400 
585 
5,150 
10, 100 
541,464 
20,939 
165,004 
75725 
1,050 





12,863,178 


31,615 


2,225,044 
669,507 
52,139 
44,445 
264,298 
690,843 
4,849 
37,050 


37,095 


Value of Church 
Property. 


$11,350 
10,540 
39,600 


$643,800 


$96,723,408 
187,600 
6,468,280 
54,440 
2,714,128 
3,683,337 
393,250 
18,775,362 
41,680 
525 

3,750 
15,000 
1,713,366 
291,993 
805,085 
266,975 


2,000 








$132, 140,179 


$681,250 


$74,455,200 
3,515,510 
195,826 
625,875 
5,408,084 
8,812,152 
29,200 
211,850 


1,071,400 
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Communi- 
cants. 


1,388 
856 
TjLL3 





41,541 


2,240,354 
2,279 
452,725 
3,415 
349,788 
141,989 
16,492 
1,209,976 
8,765 

319 - 
1,059 
2,346 
129,383 
4,764, 
22,010 
2,569 
951 


ba 4,589,284 


11,781 


~ 788,224 
164,940 
12,956 
12,722 
94,402 
179,721 
1,053 
8,501 


10,574 
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DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. i ar 
PRESBYTERIANS—Continued : 
10. Reformed Presbyterian in North America 
(Géneral-Synod) ..03 2000005 see eeees 29 33 
11. Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanted) ..... I 4 
12. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States 
andiGanadaye cea a- eto tore eee I I 
otal) PresbyteranSe..-.-a ss eee 10,448 13,476 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL: 
1. Protestant Episcopal ...... ab jig Anata Sr atetenetee 4,146 5,019 
2. ak elormed Episcopal a .c1n1 or cere 78 83 
‘Totals piscopalignsa sien. ee reine 4,224 5,102 
REFORMED: 
1 Reformed in America o.n, oc. a. ee es 558 572 
2, Reformed in United)States . 52.5.6 ee 886) 1, 510 
Set nristan Relormedins wvis cae «+ 9 sclera 68 99 
Total Reformed jane cress cena toe ae 1,500 2,181 
Salvation A VINY. masctanriscleye reece arte gee aes sl 329 
Schwenktel dians: ee oy: <4.) Weir sats Faure wie ete 3 4 
SOC MISBretht Cla lm tevieatiin tina ce ce eee ea 17 20 
Society for Ethical Cultures o..-007 sada fe 4 
Spititnalists 0. ete ores caine cso eee om 334 
Theosophical Society, .:.. sf <5 s+) ayy ntnente ee Bat 40 
UNITED BRETHREN: 
Ta United erethrenwm Christ we-ce eee 2,207. 335735 
2. United Brethren (Old Constitution)....... 531 795 
Total United Brethren s.o.))s ccs..haun |) ey Oe 4,526 
Wnitarians. 225 Se. See euseate ero eae eee 515 421 
Winiversalists oo ict insis se ya oe eee eee 708 956 
Independent Congregations ................ 54 156 
GrandoTotalscs.:.cosec deo eae 1 036 165,297 


DENOMINATIONS.—Continued. 


Church 
Edifices. 





5,019 
84 





5,103 


670 
1,304 
106 





2,080 


2,837 
578 


3,415 


424 
832 
112 


142,639 


Seating 
Capacity. 


12,380 
200 


800 


4,038,650 


1,336,952 
23,925 


1,360,877 


2575922 
534,254 
33,755 


825,931 


12,055 
1,925 
-8,700 





991,138 


165,090 
244.615 
39345 


43,596,378 


Value of Church 
Property. 


$469,000 


75,000 


$94,869,097 


$81,220,317 
1,615,101 


$82,835,418 





$10,340,159 
7,975,583 
428,500 


$18,744,242 








$38,150 
12,200 
8,700 


573,050 
600 


$4,292,643 
644,940 


$4,937,583 


$10,335,100 
8,054,333 
1,486,000 


$679,694,439 
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Communi- 
cants. 


4,602 
37 


600 
1,278,332 
532,054 
8,455 
540,509 





92,979. 
204,018 


12,470 





309,458 


8,742 
306 
913 

1,064 

45,030 
695 


202,474 
22,807 





225,281 


67,749 
49,194 
14,126 


20,618, 307 
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DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. Ss ad 
Adventists (6;bodies)ie2. . scm. .\ssise= os eee 1,364 ~ “13757 
Baptists) (13 sDOd1eS) s.r. ees) etal Sarin eye 25,646 43,029 
Brethren (River) (3 bodies). 20.2). sce 155 III 
Brethren tease (4sbodies) ¥en ere ee 314 
Gatholics (7, bodies); cies crisis sree segs ere 9,196 10,276 
Catholics A postoliCees. arr nono cee eee 95 10 
(GhineseeLemples nea ae weyers eee rae eee oe 47 
Christadel phians rr teseer i, ern taste tetas ore scat 63 
Giristianse(2 bodies) Sa imcmsk eee stern eran 1,435 1,424 
Christian Missionary Association............ 10 13 
Ghristiantocientiststap.-.. euwerisetee are 26 221 
Ghinstianw mion pee asc. kee ete tees 183 204 
Church of God (Winebrennerian)........... 522 479 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth)......... Are 12 
Ghurchvot the New Jerusalem. 2.) see rin 119 154 
Communistic Societies (8 bodies)............ etre 32 
Goneregationalists 5 oun .n a eer eee 5,058 4,868 
Disciplesiof- Christa. noct ste. are dsaem ice eae 3,773. 7240 
Dunkards (4s bodies)) sarccits «nid i eee 2,088 989 
Evaneelicalt Association tuseryecs ee) sateen £,235.5 22.310 
Prends 44 bodies) it) Sorat 3% Shhs pape 1,277 ee O50 
Hiriendsvof thembem ples as. eats reer 4 4 
German Evangelical (Protestant) ........... 44. 52 
German Evangelical Synod................. 680 870 
Jewish Congregations (2 bodies) ............ 200 533 
atter-Day saints (2 bodies). 92 jus. cnn 2,043 856 
Lutherans (16 bodies) and independent con- 

PECCAMONS,. orm snicl eines = gts ois are alates ett 4,591 8,595 
Mennonites.(%2 bodies)i2 0.0.5 <aae- oes 905 550 
Methodists: (17) bodies) hem. fain s coe ae ere 30,000 51,489 
WEOTANIANS ..s sera tel mon idis s n.s ae areP herr emeone ee 114 94 
Presbyterians (12 bodies)........... re eee 10,448 13,476 
Protestant Episcopal (2 bodies) ............. 4,224) 4102 
Reformed! (3 "wodies) Ce qe. «torss e ostewne veers 1,506 2)n8r 
SalvatlonvA tiiycn pine d pisos oe steels we nis ysteas inte ke Me 9c 329 
Schwenkfeldians Miss.c + waits. oh sien ieee 3 
Social Brethren am. se csspee ce clans Ieee 17 20 
Societytor Wthical Culture mae em reeks cine 4 
SUE ALISUS car: construct ees agua te kcmre eee cre 334. 
aeosopmical Society ja. ets ot isan wee) eter S des 40 
United Brethren eda Bodieg 2, oh ee pee 2,798 4,526 
Unitarians. . Bua slaitha teas Bae 515 421 
AT RAVEP SALES Aes 3 ines oS one ween ee 708 956 
Independent Congregations ..........:6..65 54 156 

TT OUR Gye hc cele ws, Gk Se pela ae ee 111,036 165,297 


DENOMINATIONAL FAMILIES. 


Church 
Edifices. 


774 
37,789 
70 
8,816 
3 

47 

4 
1,098 
II 

7 

184 
338 
Mee 
40 
4,736 
59324 
1,016 
1,899 
995 

5 

52 
785 
301 
388 


6,701 
406 
46,138 
114 
12,469 
5,103 
2,080 
27 

6 

my 


30 

I 
30415 
424 
832 
112 


142,639 





Seating 
Capacity. 
190,748 
11,599,534 
22,105 


oe! Sai SY 8 


139,234 
122,892 


2,205 ,635 
129,340 
12,863,178 
31,615 
4,038,650 
1,360,877 
825,931 
12,055 
1,925 
8,700 


39,345 


43,596,378 





Value of Church 
Property. 
$1,236,345 
82,392,423 
81,350 
1,405 
118,371,306 
66,050 
62,000 
2,700 
1,775,202 
3,900 
40,666 
234,450 
643,185 
15,000 
1,386,455 
106,800 
43,335,437 
12,206,038 
1,302,631 
4,785,680 
4,541,334 
15,300 
1,187,450 
4,614,490 
9,754,275 
1,051,791 


35,060,354 
643,800 
132,140,179 
681,250 
94,869,097 
82,835,418 
18,744,242 
38,150 
12,200 
8,700 
573,650 
600 
4,937,583 
10,3355 100 
8,054,333 
1,486,0c0 


$679,694,439 
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Communi- 
cants. 
60,491 
3,717,969 
3,427 
6,661 
6,257,871 
1,394 


166,125 


1,231,072 
41,541 
4,589,284 
11,781 
1,278,332 
540,509 
309,458 
8,742 
306 

913 
1,064 
45,030 
695 
225,281 
67,749 
49,194 
14,126 





20,618,307 
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TABLE IV.—DENOMINATIONS ACCORDING TO NUMBER 


DENOMINATIONS. Communicants. 

Toman. Catholicss-. sees oe ene ae 6,231,417 
2. Methodist Episcopal. 3.2 -4-— ee toe 2,240,354 
3. Regular Baptist (Colored) «.. .. 2-220 sas 1,348,989 
4. Regular Baptist (South) a: 60s... 5. a. eee 1,280,066 
5. Methodist Episcopal (South)............-. 1,209,976 
6: Reeular Baptist (North) 2c... en ae 800,450 
Ze brespy terial (NOLEN) 2m ssi e eis eee 788,224 
Seubisciples of Christ. i. erostsetssea eee rere 641,051 
@: Protestant Episcopal os so. Se ce2 gees ee 532,054 
{Os Congregationals. ger © sssach iets oe ee 512,771 
11. African Methodis: Episcopal.............. 452,725 
12. Lutheran Synodical Conference ........... 357,153 
13. African Methodist Episcopal Zion ......... 349,788 
14.. Lutheran General Council 2... > sess 324,846 
15. Reformed in the United States............ 204,018 
16. United Brethren in Christ. ..2.75--¢2.2.- = 202,474 
17. German Evangelical Synod .............. 187,432 
18... Presbyterian (South) .).%-.+ « sle eier 179,721 
19; Cumberland Presbyterian. ......- 02. «=< 28 164,940 
20. Lutheran General Synod! 5.2. scr ee 164,640 
2 Teg luatters Day oalntSy ie cm Gi eke crea kee ote 144,352 
Zoe Nethodistebrotestan tracts ss ruene ere tee 141,989 
23. sbvaneelical Association ......cM. sce. ee 133,313 
24. Colored Methodist Episcopal ............- 129,383 
28a PrInive. Baptist «<0 2 sys a ee ha ree 121,347 
26. United Norwegian Lutheran.............. 119,972 
27 United sPrespy terial: an in eee 94,402 
23s Reformedsin AMENNCa) 5... c)-cn= Pcinn ieee 92,970 
20a COLISHAN poche ee Ween eet oy ral ee 90,718 
30.7 Pixeewall Baptsty secsates ore elas acter te ener 87,808 
31. Friends, (Orthodex)y water ssa ae cae see 80,655 
32: | Gwishia( INELOLINEG) (iy areca ce teratoma 72,899 
33, Lutheran Synod of Ohioiivsn...-- enn 69,505 
344 Unitarian, 5. amine tet eo roe ee 67,749 
35, Dunkards (Conservative)... ..9. nce os eon 61,101 
BO jewish (Orthodox)! 0. acteke wee ee 57,597 
37... Norwegian Lutheran... <0... vnaee -aeb les ne 555452 
BO BUMIVERSALISE sm sera-h a,c ielsloleccis exetere ee eneneene 49,194 
Zo SOiT WENO! IEA eeBeminn Wa gniclogteasS Gath. 45,030 
40. Lutheran United Synod in the South...... 37,457 
41. German Evangelical Protestant ........... 36,156 
42. Seventh-Day Adventist ......... hs ie ace 28,991 


OF COMMUNICANTS. 
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TABLE IV.—Continued. 
DENOMINATIONS. Communicants. 

43. Advent Christian...............0s cere eee ee 25,816 
44. United Brethren (Old Constitution)......... 22,807 
45. Church of God .......6.0. 00sec see et eeeees 22,511 
46. Free Methodist .........- 2605+ ersveee sens 22,110 
47. Friends (Hicksite) ......-....---ssesee.--- 21,992 
48. Latter-Day Saints (Reorganized)............ 215773 
49. General Baptist...........-..: sees eee ee eee 21,362 
50. Christian Union .........-..0+eseeeeee eee 18,214 
Ty IMENTOMIEG 2 cs ceo bee dees ere ene 17,078 
52. Wesleyan Methodist ...........++--++eeeee 16,492 
53. Hauge’s Lutheran Synod ...........-.++-- 14,730 

Independent Congregations .............-+. 14,126 
g4. Russian Orthodox.........-seeseeeeee eens 13,504 
55. United Baptist..........- see eee tee eee ees 13,209 
56. Christian (South) ......-....--.eeeeeeeeeee 13,004 
57. Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored)......... 12,956 
58. Old Two-Seed Baptist .........-2++ee reese 12,851 
59. Welsh Calvinistic Methodist...........-.--- 12,722 
Gout@hristian Reformed br... ar 9 se. viel -p-oreie 12,470 
61. Original Freewill Baptist..............++-+- 11,864 
CATE OUALVAGING Vee eat tea res cos cielese 0's execene da eset ep 11,781 
63. Michigan Lutheran Synod ........-.++++++- 11,482 
64. Greek Catholic (Uniates) .......++-.+-0-005 10,850 
65. Reformed Presbyterian (Synod) .........--- 10,574 
66. Danish Lutheran Church ...............+-- 10,181 
67. Amish Mennonite......--..+-+s-sseeeeeeee 10, IOI 
68. Seventh-Day Baptist ...........-22-+++++s- 9,143 
69. Congregational Methodist.........-.-+-++-- 8,765 
70. Salvation ATMY.....-...+seee serene ee eens 8,742 
71. Christian Scientist ........+.+- +. .ee steers 8,724 
72, Associated Reformed Synod (Southey Ars ane 8,501 
73. Reformed Episcopal..........++++++++e05: 8,455 
74. Baptist Church in Christ.........---+-+-+++- 8,254 
75. Dunkards (Progressive)......---++se1eeeees 8,089 
76, New Jerusalem ..... ...-..-0eeeeee cree 7,095 
77, Augsburg Lutheran Synod.........+++++++5 7,010 
78. General Conference Mennonite........----: 5,670 
79. Immanuel Lutheran Synod ........+-.---+- 5,580 
8a, Primitive Methodist... .-.+.0. osacerses one 4,794 
81. Reformed Presbyterian (General Synod)..... 4,602 
82. Dunkards (Old Order).........-.--+++-+e-: 4g 4.11 
83. Friends (Wilburite) ..........-.-eeereee ees 4,329 
84. Buffalo Lutheran Synod...-.....++-++seeeees 4,242 
85. Danish Lutheran IASSOCIALION oie wisieialobouctale’> . 3,493 
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TABLE IV.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS. Communicants. 
86. African Union Methodist Protestant......... 3,415 
$7. Churches of God.(Adventist) <7 0.14. 34...0), 2a 2,872 
So mOrethrem. int Giinis tier years eee 2,688 
So. Independent Methodist... 7%. 7..-aas. nee es 2,569 
Q05)( Plymouth). Drethren lll: -. ee ere eee 2,419 
Ol.Z10n) Union: Apostolic. ==) ae eee 2,346 
O2-a(Plymouth) Brethrentl.n naan eee 2,289 
93. Union American Methodist Episcopal ....... 2,279 
of OldeAmishs( Mennonite). )00-0 4.4 eee 2,038 
95.. Icelandic Lutheran Synod ., .ig2.-s<k-cees 1,991 
OO MODAKCTS o. Grantactod ool Ou tras e ee cere eee 1,728 
O7 ws eclormed-DICnNORICE inc aa pes eae eae eee 1,655 
Od. eumana ‘Saciety.:.cUiiu.n oss baleen eee 1,600 
90. pepatate Baptist Me o..t5 4 sancu-'s nee eee - 15599 
TOO. CathialicwApostolica,. steam see een ees 1,394 
1o1. Bundes Conference (Mennonite) ............ 1,388 
foz.<suomai Lutheran Synod... 0s inie.0..ouben ehoe 1,385 
TO3-Christadelphianwn.ve sen es ee ee 1277) 
Fo4.1{ Plymouth) Brethren-Iil, .. Sago coten ee 1,235 
LOS evangelical Adventist... ##.4.20..5 eee eee 1,147 
106, Brethren in Christ (Mennonite)............. Tir 
ho7specthicals<Culture tcc nae gee 1,064 
108. New Congregational Methodist............. 1,059 
109. Associate Church of North America......... 1,053 
frolic and Advent.Union..: scien oaet sane ote 1,018 
Lipapeiormeds Catholic aarm.icisa iene nee ee 1,000 
Ti2aekvan relist Missionary ....)s.e ene ee 951 
Pismo brinciplesBaptisti.. nee cel eee ee 937 
LIA swOclal: Brethren wes ere eee eee 913 
tis. Defenseiess Mennonite. ......... <. asin ue oka 856 
116, Christian Missionary Association............ 754 
17. (Plymouth) prethren 1 V9s..0 ae 718 
n15.. "Theosophical Society ..5-k tad.viss cs bea ee Oe 695 
£26. (Old .Cathiolivin o:y oc. sa ih & Os coe ee 665 
120, Church of God (Adventist).,.......keos «au 647 
121.<Old (Wisler) Mennonite x20). , acaces owes aunt 610 
122. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States 
and Canada Ayaw.s ia sath oe Oe e ee eee 600 
125.0 United Zidn’s Children... . ., lays. Cesk eee 525 
124. Church of God in Christ (Mennonite)....... 471 
125. Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth) ....... : 384 
126, Bruederhoef Mennonite. ...<........aucsets 352 


127,..Prends of the Temple...) 2., ueteeae ee 340 
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TABLE IV.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS. Communicants, 
TAG A TING Many CAthOlME! cy25 sm yas sine Crores cme 335 
129. Congregational Methodist (Colored)......... 319 
(somochwenkifeldian’ saaencs. 7 eae ose cheese 306 
PoieeELATIMONY WSOCICLY.r 2.0.4. = e.cnics ioe ee hs ore nie oats 250 
Poor Wrens) (PLIMILEVE) seca. ce oo, sore ie s erole Hemem ee 232 
133. Old Order, or Yorker Brethreni...2205..05... 214 
ISH eA POStOlG MenMOnIte <2. 4). ss. o> sels eels vee s 209 
135. Church Triumphant (Koreshan Ecclesia) ..... 205 
AG (SeREUe Ey ie Geb U aa sae ooaedcd tem aciacacee 200 
137. Seventh-Day Baptist, German... .....2¢..0+ 194, 
Wes Bema EC Ke OTEN OC OX ye scns sated ces oie) teres Sroeleneiel a ards 100 
139. Reformed Presbyterian Covenanted.......... 37 
AA OMEN ILEMIS ES vey arie¥el Sus Veuskets =e wid ale eis tercierneele ns fore ores 25 
WAT ING Wal CATIATIS oer chcieinte a1s.c cost clercisiove: 5 sustel el eteie voles 21 
TAD MACON AT ONO MO Nc ic, Moyo. +155 2° 2% 6 hous Bi Baie ele wiets 20 


143. Chinese Temples (no members reported). 


TABLE V.—DENOMINATIONAL FAMILIES ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF COMMUNICANTS. 


DENOMINATIONS. Communicants. 
PRC ALITOLIC yt Mere eee cre cfelialy lace fe ctetove © SLCa ae wre tas 8 6,257,871 
PP VCC RRONCLIS Clow gets tavoh perch et varie oF oasiols fet atcoke ees 4,589,284 
Bo baplist..s6: oe ie Sere Lr, ca os Getter aga tain Ree ate 3,717,969 
APMELE ESD COMMA Donets ohvet eis 0's) «et stalelarelel gleteratane 1,279,332 
35 TESHENELEEINE Sicyc, able audit cre a in arco cae coca ocieat 1,231,072 
6. Episcopalian..... Sie Ra atone od = zs 540,509 
Fi) IMENOHINGY oa on anda Cooder coum auctor ae 309,458 
SMW Ite dyOLetNTeNs 4 tala lam oss Sees 225,281 
g. Latter-Day Saints .......-.... 5.0.0 eeeeee 166,125 
MOSPNCWISU te gajarele te oe Seid era's oy ¥ aaa en wo Pa oye 130,496 
AE ISELC MC Sial eric cree nunecs ease Xe aces eax eere, efoteer 107,208 
TAS) (CIEE OES © Sek choir ne gee Oe cco catecie yak oe 103,722 
Pe URKATUS oc evs nage vine 4 2 ys na? S eeeciar 73,795 
PEN CVENCISt erry tele das: arose Wiehoieionatestesstehe he 60,491 
HRs PEN NODILE <3 or gc wen ey lee eros etal 8 wig 41,541 
Lone (Plymouth) eBrethren™. «ol. eka the ora 6,661 
T7ae COMMUMNISIC DOCICUEST. . ..- 2 erie es os pw = 4,049 
RSoo( Rivet) BIemMten yi 61s ene Hes ee <6 Aone 3,427 
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TABLE VI.—DENOMINATIONS 


CONGRE 

DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. i Laas 
Adventist (A bodies): 20.2 aay ene eee 1,061 733 
‘Baptisth(a2sbodies) mimmteet tis chit s.eree 25,528 42,862 
(River) Brethren all). o.qatyenia-e4s5 155 III 
(Plymouth) Brethren {all}: c2.<.. e246. phen 314 
Gatholicn(hctommned) ca eaieer te ae 8 8 
Cinstians i(all) Econ cte tan cite neater 1,435 1,424 
Christadelphian....... loys) Siehaohe 07 sue See ee 63 
Christian Missionary Association....... Io 13 
CUSIS ORIN SYSTEM AS. Sor aan 6 Sos cece 26 221 
Christian Union a emenrrsdre ca eeee 183 2904 
Chmese) Temples i, 4.5.0. pinceieenn aueeiieg «eae ee 47 
Congrevationall. sm chaaeek een 5,058 4,868 
Disciplessots Christe. maser etoaee min 35773 7,246 
ditiendsiofthesLenplesn eee 4 4 
German Evangelical Protestant. ...... 44 452 
Jewish Congregations (all) ............ 200 533 
Mutheran) (2 bodies):(@)). 20. w.00:: . es. 1,626 2,586 
Methodist Independent... ......5...0¢+ 8 15 
Schwenictel dian. actin cn bite oe ere ene 3 4 
OCIA Dretirenc area sate aes 17 20 
pociety for Ethical, Culture...:........- aoe 4 
SPIMICU ANISH ieee get cakes cee eee Sor 334 
heosophicalsSocietymaysee ase. fesse saat 40 
Unitarian. e aceeks ch. oc cutie ate 515 421 
Independent Congregations ........... 54 156 

EPis 

Catholic (6. bodies) ivy {5.4 ack eeaamiens 9,188 10,268 
Catholic Apostolichssm: anemone 95 10 
Evangelical?Association.. sss. eset 1,235 2,310 
Latter-Day Saints (all)\.....d..ecdsee 2,043 856 
Methodist (8 bodies)’ 22.54.2006) .5 <0 0 27,019 46,907 
DOME RIERS a 's.2 Bee cheats kee eee tae 114 94 
Protestant Episcopal (all) ...... he 4,224 5,102 
Wnited returen’ (all) | 3)... ..2. eteeeek 2,798 4,526 


(2) For explanations, see page of Introduction, 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO POLITY (@). 


GATIONAL. 


Church 


Edifices. 


355 
37,664 


424 
bbe Ie 


COPAL. 
8,816 


3 
1,899 
388 
42,961 
114 
5,103 
30415 


(2) Including independent congregations. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


95,921 
11,558,134 
22,105 


1,553,080 
1,609,452 
1,150 
355175 
139,324 
654,867 
75725 
1,925 
8,700 


395345 


35374,907 
75° 
479,335 
122,892 
11,952,703 
31,615 
1,360,877 
991,138 


Value of Church 
Property. 


$589,870 
82,335,418 
81,350 
1,465 


1,775,202 
2,700 


3,900 
40,666 
234,450 
62,000 
43,335,437 
12,206,038 
15,300 
1,187,450 
9,754,275 
10,693,145 
266,975 
12,200 
8,700 
573,650 
600 
10,335,100 
1,486,000 


$118,371,366 
66,050 
4,785,680 
1,051,791 
126,599,144 
681,250 
82,835,418 
4,937,583 


GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. 


Communi- 
cants. 


30,853 
3,706, 105 
3,427 
6,661 
1,000 
103,722 
1,277 
754 
8,724 
18,214 
512,771 
641,051 
349 
36,156 
130,466 
468,611 
2,569 
306 

913 
1,064 
45,030 
695 
67,749 
14,126 


6,256,871 
1,394 
133,313 
166,125 
4,387,802 
11,781 
540,509 
225,281 
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TABLE VI.—DENOMINATIONS CLASSIFIED 








PRESBY 

DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. pol be 

Adventist (2 bodies). 7.5... «>0% +++ 303 1,024 
Baptist, Original Freewill............. 118 167 
Church of God (Winebrennerian)...... 522 479 
Church of the New Jerusalem......... 119 154 
Dua keardss (all) geqets sieseisten ele tele ole ete rere 2,088 989 
Pricnasvally! sa. ices sans sre eee see 15277 1,056 
German Evangelical Synod........... 680 870 
Lutheran (a) (14 bodies) .........+-45 2,965 6,009 
Miemnmonites (all) ee esis cole «vie ae mie 905 550 
Methodiste(S bodies) ioc « ceils teleiies 2,973 4,567 
(Bresby.terians (ally er raycwo- «cies i = 10,448 13,476 
Reformed (all) Was cos kale Wes es were years 1,506 2,181 
SHIN AlsI AV CTh Ree gods. DOObaumouedlo = eae 329 
Universalist ....... Baht boo Odeo Gn Oe 708 956 

RECAPIT 

Congregational ........cesseecteeeees 39,708 62,373 
Episcopal... .seccsnceesasevnsee cies 46,716 70,073 
Presbyterian... sarees eo He ralslonsrereee 24,612 32,807 
(Gagnivel IRAE hos coobbognedanode so 111,036 © 165,253 


TABLE VII.—SUMMARY OF 


COLORED 
DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. 
Regular Baptist (Colored)... . 2... vexeraweas abs 12,533 
Union American Methodist Episcopal............ 42 
Africam Methodist! Episcopal /..) . 2) sa ake eer 2,481 
African Union Methodist Protestant ............. 40 


(a) For explanations, see 
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ACCORDING TO POLITY.—Continued. 











TERIAN. 

Church Seating Value of Church Communi- 

Edifices. Capacity. Property. cants. 
419 94,827 $646,475 29,638 
125 41,400 57,005 11,864 
338 115,530 643,185 22,511 

38 20,810 1,386,455 7,095 

1,016 414,036 1,362,631 739795 
995 302,218 4,541,334 107,20 

785 245,781 4,614,490 187,432 

4,539 1,550,768 24,367,209 762,461 
406 129,340 643,800 41,541 

3,163 902,750 5,274,060 198,913 
12,469 4,038,650 94,869,097 1,278,332 

2,080 825,931 18,744,242 309,458 

27 12,055 38,150 3,742 
832 244,615 8,054,333 49,194. 

ULATION. 

52,618 16,334,000 $175,001,891 5,802,614 

62,699 18,314,217 339,328,282 —11,723,076 

27,282 8,938,711 165,242,466 3,088, 184 

142,599 43,586,928 $679,572,039 20,613,874 

COLORED ORGANIZATIONS. 
DENOMINATIONS. 

Church Seating Value of Church Communi- 
Edifices. Capacity. Property. cants. 
11,987 3,441,880 $9,038,549 1,349,189 

35 11,500 187,600 2,279 

4,124 1,160,838 6,468,280 452,725 

27 7,161 54,440 3,415 


page of Introduction. 
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TABLE VII.—CoLorED 


DENOMINATIONS. 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion..............-- 
Congregational Methodist (Colored) ...........-. 
Colored Methodist Episcopal..........-.--+--++++ 
Zion Union Apostolic aa). .aen- ook cs 
Evangelist Missionary .......----- e+ +eeeeeee eee 
Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored).............- 


Regular Baptist (North) .-.......-seeeeee eee eees 
Regular Baptist (South) ............0-2-seeseeee 
Freewill Baptist .. 220.0. eee c cee e eee eects ens 
Primitive Baptist . scm. -%. «- ase ~~ + 2s se 
Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptist . 
Roman Gat holier ;.\see stom! esac otese cecal at haiintay toto 
Christians (Christian Connection) ......-..++.++- 
@ongresational <. . jo... cnemcies + oes Pewee 
Disciples of Christ ....... 00. s es eee cee sceeneenes 
Lutheran (Synodical Conference) .........- ROB Ac 
Lutheran (United Synod in the South)........... 
Methodist Episcopal ...........e2ssseeseceecees 
IiMethodist: Protestant... . 04. / esse emis «ome a 
Independent Methodist...........-+++++-05 sisisiers 
Presbyterian (Northern) .......-..seeeeeeeee sees 
Presbyterian (Southern) ..........--+++seeeeeeeee 
Reformed Presbyterian (Synod) .........e+eeeee- 
Protestant Episcopal ............-.. isiatescia aret 
Reformed Episcopal .....-...+2.-se0- nitis a cieleisrer 


Colored: Denominations. f..2% 6.0 cae cen sees Pa 


Colored Organizations in other Denominations .... 


Organizations. 





2,984 
54 
2 


233 
45 
I 
49 
37 


4,627 





RECAPIT 
18,835 
4,627 





23,462 


DENOMINATIONS.—Continued. 


Church 


Edifices. 


1,587 


5 
1,653 
27 


5 
183 


19,631 


IN OTHER 


324 
5 

3 
291 
4 
27 
54 
69 
183 
5 

3 
2,800 
50 
2 
200 
29 
I 
53 
36 


45139 
ULATION. 

19,631 

4,139 





23,779 


Seating 
Capacity. 


565,577 
585 
541,464 
10,100 
1,050 
52,139 


5,792,294 


DENOMINATIONS. 


92,660 
1,900 
800 
96,699 
1,025 
8,370 
16,495 
19,360 
41,590 
1,050 
550 
635,252 
11,545 
- 725 
56,280 
6,190 
300 
11,885 
5,975 


1,008,651 


517925204 
1,008,651 
6,800,945 
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Value of Church 


Property. 
$2,714,128 
525 
1,713,306 
15,000 


2,000 
195,826 


$20,389,714 


$1,087,518 
3,875 
13,300 
135,427 
930 
237,400 
23,500 
246,125 
176,795 
13,400 
1,750 
3,630,093 
35,445 


$6,236,734 


$20,389,714 
6,236,734 
$26,626,448 


Communi- 
cants. 


349,788 
319 
129,383 
2,346 
951 
12,956 


2,303,351 


35,221 





2,303,351 
370,826 


2,674,177 
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TABLE VIII.—CHURCHES IN CITIES—FIRST CLASS (a). 


ORGANIZATIONS. 
DENOMINATIONS. Yok Ciiesae> delphi, 
City. 
Baptist (4 bodies)a5. 2 a-eeks 43 36 94 
Roman Catholic... a3. on. 1235523 57 
Congresationall. 2. atse- eee © 47 3 
Wisciplesiol Christe: cmt oar 3 5 3 
Evangelical Association ...... 3 II 9 
Favends (3 bodies) eer. a. 3 2 10 
Lutheran (11 bodies)......... 29 65 4! 
Jewish Congregations (2 pene) 135 17 
Methodist Episcopal....... 63 97 ~=+108 
Other Methodist (9 bodies) . . 8 14 24 
Presbyterian (6 bodies)....... 67 Soy ne 
Protestant LW piscopalewy. «von = 80 36 87 
Reformed (3 bodies) ......... $2 ge 
Unitarian ot covers eae Loe Mees, 5 S 
Wniversalist) cos. Ameen cee 4 5 2 
Miscellancous Se. th.c eee. - 4o 62 27 
Motalae 252 eeiten ne eae 644 573 #4610 


(a) Cities having 500,000 population and upward. 


Brook- 


lyn, 
N. Y. 


34 


57 
20 


6 
3 
25 
8 
56 
12 
31 
42 
18 
3 


5 
37 


360 


Total. 


207 
360 
78 
14 


18 
160 
169 
324 


249 
245 
80 


14 
166 





2,187 
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TABLE VIII.—CuHurRcHES IN CITIES—FirRsT CLASS.—Continued. 


CHURCH EDIFICES. 


New 
DENOMINATIONS. 

City. 

Baptist (4 bodies) ...)5..02600~> 41 
Romane athe met chic <-\-0. 108 
Caneregational: -.<)<..c\smini ow 10 
Disciplesvol Christ 5.256 a./5..> 2 
Evangelical Association ...... 3 
Firiends)(3) bodies)\./.........- 2 
Lutheran (11 bodies)......... 24 
Jewish Congregations(2bodies) 41 
Methodist Episcopal ......... 63 
Other Methodist (9 bodies)... 6 
Presbyterian (6 bodies)....... 79 
Protestant Episcopal......... 98 
Reformed (3 bodies) ......... 34 
ROCA TIA See is I ciegesi ie eta 68 4 
Universalist....... htc RA 4 
WiiSGellaMeOUS ene s aed s 15 
BUOPAU Merrie tare iets, seis .2 ni Sse 534 


Phila- 


York pe delpbis, 


9 
6 


Oona 


Brook- 
lyn, 
N.Y, 


42 
62 


27 


383 
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TABLE VIII.—CHURCHES IN 


VALUE OF 
DENOMINATIONS, New York City. 
Baptist (4 bodies) cose css ON ne eee een $3,878,800 
Roman Gatholic' a.5- aso Soyseato inter tort eaten 8,124,750 
Gonsregationall: ss cme ty irri ice eit 1,015,500 
Disciplesrof (Grist peru terasilea eke pene eee 113,000 . 
Evangelical Association 2150 0). <1 12% estes iit se =) 80,000 
Friendss(3 bodies) 2ocser ie eer se eas ete cee 448,000 
Lutheratr (it bodies) h.c2.e) ce ew eel eens 1,621,800 
Jewish Congregations (2 bodies) ............... 3,740,000 
Methodisteipiscopal. . 2 j)c<ctcie cited ie ee 3,640,750 
Other Methodists(o bodies)" =o... 0. ceases 331,000 
Presbyterian«(6) bodies) soni. 0<1- cei eee 9,354,000 
ProtestantvE piscopaligoy.c’s. ae. whet ee eee eer 16,393,000 
Reformed (3 bodies) Aamears et smiaran ice 3,448,000 
(Unitarian cash ac. a Reechen tse Se siete ater eee 630,000 
Winiversalist. &saico ee ecsls ys oust eee re 565,000 
Wiscellaneousina cic:- @xa,suis oe ce ete 1,287,000 
Ttabte 3 4 ee Sack ee ee ee , $54,670,600 
COMMUNI 
IROPUWLAtONE eso ta sactaeietere «tenet tetera tcp 1,515,301 
DENOMINATIONS, 
Bapiest C4 DOMES) cicechig, nurs ahs a we Speen Seco 14,510 
RGTagh MOAHONCH, .5 are sictiystags saelee ote tee 386,200 
Congresationalt. 7..chi.ske oa eel-len wae eee 3,047 
Disciples oC Mrist cee hwo ie te ore ee 414 
Evangelical Association ........ se ghe we, Sheree arcane 292 
Friends {3 bodies) 23... -%-9<.o5/08 sea. 835 
Laitherand 27. bogies) 722.5 sc auc den tie Oe 16,125 
Jewish Congregations (2 bodies) .............+. 35,085 
Methodistt pisco pale eve nctaen teed tera cit rertene rs 14,998 
Other Methodist (9 bodies)... ......:00ccceneees 2,681 
Presbyterian (GsbOG1eS) Joes. - spe ialc hpeenstereeiens 26,602 
Protestant piscopalistnye: cratic eters crore rere 37,597 
Reformed (3 bodies). i. cst. sac reams Ce enieeN 8,942 
UNE U CT pee a Nm ARI EES sre scpce a ios o Gone Ima 940 
Umiversalists.. std s.ais ole.8 aterateeleae ore cienitcrenneraiens 863. 
MiSGCHANCOUS 24. vin. s iss ke Se Rn 7,823 





PP OtAL yy ed eso vg fe hie ee ere 5 56,9 54 
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CiTIES—First CLass.—Continued. 


CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Chicago, IIl. 


$1,053,350 
4,837,657 
1,272,310 
65,000 
137,000 
12,000 
1,080,250 
536,500 
2,023,100 
195,600 
1,646,800 
1,223,100 
35,800 
300,000 
218,000 
826,200 


$15,462,667 


CANTS. 


I ,099,850 


12,634 
262,047 
9,704 
1,320 
1,684. 
222 
34,999 
9,187 
15,859 
2,091 
11,831 
8,937 
809 
995 
1,037 
14,789 


388,145 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2,962,384 
2,468,300 
160,110 
35,000 
130,500 
1,495,000 
1,584,400 
475,000 
3,288,200 
258,900 
6,504,500 
5,919,171 
860,000 
250,000 
245,500 
1,386,400 


$28,023,365 


1,046,964 


~ 25,193 
163,658 
890 

472 
1,256 
5,014 
11,653 
4,216 
32,925 
5,281 
41,199 
28,319 
7,566 
675 
514 
6,358 





335,189 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$1,858,000 
4,984,637 
1,753,000 
50,800 
49,500 
146,000 
852,100 
227,000 
2,116,500 
166,650 
1,582,000 
3,369,500 
976,500 
190,000 
183,250 
177,000 


$18,682,437 


806,343 


13,971 
201,063 
11,153 
287 
412 
768 
14,732 
2,645 
18,410 
1,416 
17,095 
17,600 
5,473 
1,600 
771 
2,214 





309,610 


407 


Total. 


$9,752,534 
20,415,344 
4,200,920 
263,800 
397,000 
2,101,000 
5,138,550 
4,978,500 
11,068,550 
952,150 
19,087,300 
26,904,771 
5»320,300 
1,370,000 
1,211,750 
3,676,600 


$116,839,069 





4,468,458 


66,308 
1,012,968 
24,794 
2,493 
3,044 
6,839 
775509 
51,133 
82,192 
11,469 
96,727 
92,453 
22,790 
4,210 
3,185 
31,184 


1,589,898 
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TABLE VIII.—CHURCHES IN 


ORGANI 

CITIES. Cee eine) inal beled arabe 
St sOuls eV lOsmat ee Be HE 14 9 16 
Boston, Mass........ 29 60 30 7 vi 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 38 42 2 II 25 
San Francisco, Cal... 8 33 8 6 7 
Cincinnati, O........ 15 4I 5 6 4 
Cleveland, O........ 16 26 16 II 12 
ButtalonNeeY . e 12 29 4 4 13 
New Orleans, La..... 27 32 4 9 Ke) 
Pittsburg Pale... 12 43 2 2 12 
Washington, D.C... 55 15 6 2 II 
Detroit, Mich. ...... v1 32 6 4 16 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 9 29 6 5 22 
Newark, NoJjce en 12 19 2 7 4 
Minneapolis, Minn... 16 18 20 2 21 
jersey City, N.J. 3)... 8 15 3 2 7 
Louisville, Ky....... 25 22 I 4 6 
Omaha, Neb. ....... 8 9 10 5 a 
Rochester, N: Y...>- 12 16 2) 3 7 
Sta Pauly Niinns cee rs.12 II 25 9 3 20 
Kansas City,Mo. .... 13 22 7 3 4 
Providence, pike, bert 19 18 13 4 I 
Denver; Cols...) ov: II 12 10 A 5 
Indianapolis, Ind. ... 10 9 5 6 4 
Allegheny, Pa....... 5 13 2 I Le 
Motalew.. ate. 417 666 187 120 257 

CHURCH 
SteOuiss VO cise 36 80 12 5 15 
Boston, Mass........ 29 35 32 5 6 
Baltimore, Md....... 38 AI 2 8 24 
San Francisco, Cal... 6 33 9 5 6 
Cincinnati, Ose acc. 12 40 5 5 3 
Cleveland, O......... 16 28 17 5 II 
BitalosNa views: + «5 15 28 5 2 13 
New Orleans, La..... 26 32 4 4 Io 


(a) Cities having a population 


GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARIES, 409 


CITIES—SECOND CLASS (@). 


ZATIONS. 


Methodist Other Presbyte- Protestant Reformed Miscel- 





Episcopal. cag eras (xx padies. Episcopal. (3 bodies). _laneous. Total. 
21 21 25 20 a 42 289 
a4 2 9 27 I 74, 270 
87 42 27 40 10 47 371 
16 4 19 7 as 42 150 
33 2 21 II 5 36 179 
18 4 14 16 12 45 190 
20 5 13 17 8 38 156 
oD 26 13 DE a II 165 
27 12 45 13 2 24 194 
23 30 16 17 2 18 195 
16 5 15 21 2 24 152 
13 3 ik 5 2 20 121 
17 4 23 il 7 9 115 
24 3 II 8 aie 31 154: 
14 2 be) 9 II 8 89 

9 17 16 12 2 15 129 
10 2 15 10 a 15 95 
10 3 13 12 4 16 98 
28 Zz 13 12 I 15 139 
19 Io 12 5 & I 27 123 
12 7 2 13 ae 26 115 
12 5 10 8 I 20 98 
18 6 16 7 21 105 

7 5 25 2 6 78 

500 220 390 314 74. 625° — 3,770 
EDIFICES. 

21 18 26 17 re 33 263 
28 2 8 35 I 59 235 
86 37 35 52 10 38 371 
16 3 16 9 a DP 125 
31 2 24 11 5 30 168 
20 3 21 20 12 42 195 
20 a 17 19 8 24 154 
20 26 13 13 C 6 154 


of 100,000 to 500,000, 
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TABLE VIII.—CuHuRcH 


Baptist Catholic Congrega- Jews Lutheran 


EMEEED (5 bodies). (6 bodies). tional. (2 bodies). (12 bodies). 
Rittsbure; Pa... soc: 10 40 2 2 13 
Washington, D.C... 45 15 6 2 13 
Detroit, Mich: +... 12 32 6 4 16 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 9 22 6 3 22 
Newark, Ni Joos. 2. 12 19 2 5 3 
Minneapolis, Minn... 16 12 16 I 17 
Jersey Gity, Nu J.. ..2 8 15 2 I 5 
Louisville; Kya. ee. 27 22 a 2 6 
Omaha, Neb... ...«. 9 9 10 2 fe) 
Rochester, NevY...... 14 16 2 2 8 
Scalkzautl Minin.) y ere < II 18 8 2 19 
Kansas City, Mo..... 12 21 5 I 4 
Providence, Real. .-. 21 17 16 I a 
Denver Coleen 10 12 Io 8 6 
Indianapolis, Ind. ... 10 8 4 4 6 
Allesheny, Payas...- 5 13 2 - fe Io 

Otal oo eestor 409 608 183 74. 246 


VALUE OF CHURCH 


ENE (the. e bodies. 
SE LOUiS AMGon. at del ee tecs $431,375 $1,602,835 
iBOStOR NMaSSS me ine ee cares 1,537,000 3,296,700 
Baltimore ns Mdwen. cca thanc aero 804,150 1,462,920 
San Francisco, Cal..... Sees eet 199,250 1,364,300 
Cimeinnati.|O.ee er he otresces ieee 348,500 1,934,900 
Cleveland "One seecma sie coh cee 363,500 832,000 
(Bittalos ING VieAa bek le retecetetas ies 412,000 2,176,500 
WNewOrleansy Wa, mcemic certains 137,850 970,400 
US DUD, Paicaacrtacaeta rte een eis 252,200 1,373,800 
Wiashington; ID’. vac ...enn 1,026,000 990,800 
De ReClt VEICH sot aek.eopacee er cree tient 344,200 1,050,800 
Milwatikee, Wisi ans «hoc maet nee 200,800 891,200 
INGER Sy IN hel Boerne elec hee 547,000 783,049 
VEIN DEAPOMS, TVINN..... .o .0 near: 513,863 625,115 
WStSevsGity ENS Insc. oe teh eee 207,000 1,083,500 
TO Wis VINE VaNe crowns ws a ee eter 686,650 889,200 
Oma hasNe bur evs. ons. ac.0 hu neeeee 124,300 549,000 


INOCGHESter INE Miac ns =< n.gctncl atone 424,607 1,057,000 


GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. ait 


EDIFICES.—Continued. 


Methodist Rasen Presbyte- Protestant Reformed Miscel- 





Episcopal. (x bodies). (x bodi es). Episcopal. (3 bodies), laneous. Total. 
26 12h 46 18 2 16 187 
22 27 20 27 2 7 186 
17 3! 17 29 2 “Tiiite: 156 
14 2 8 8 2 II 107 
18 4 35 16 12 6 132 
23 2 14 8 Ae 17 126 
14 2 II 12 12 7 89 

9 18 20 19 2 19 144 
10 2 16 10 a 6 84. 
II 2 14 16 6 II 102 
30 2 13 13 I II 128 
13 9 15 5 I ris Iol 
II 5 2 14 ra 14 IOI 
12 4 7 7 I 9 81 
19 6 16 7 3 13 096 

7 5 26 4 = 5 77 

493 199 440 389 82 439 3,562 
PROPERTY. 
Congrega- ec Lutheran Methodist 
tional. (2 bodies). (12 bodies). Episcopal. 
$333,000 __ $178,000 $422,400 $274,450 
2,318,100 243,000 72,000 1,085,000 
68,000 263,000 585,800 2,055,300 

249,500 300,000 168,200 446,500 

169,000 484,000 119,000 691,000 

397,200 108,000 178,000 517,000 

' 117,000 50,000 257,070 404,900 
15,700 235,000 60,200 119,412 
52,500 65,000 373,000 796,900 

339,000 42,000 414,000 758,800 

161,500 107,000 181,250 366,600 

158,000 93,000 653,700 183,000 

90,000 117,800 75,000 679,500 
465,250 20,000 203,000 474,200 
52,000 10,000 ; 77,000 345,300 
geet 3 4,500 40,800 105,000 
220,600 20,500 258,075 191,100 

- 120,000 40,000 127,000 250,000 
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TABLE VIII.—VALUE OF 


i Catholi 
CULTES: eee (6 bodies). 
StabaulyMlintiscct anes ce. ents $250,400 $683,300 
iSansasiCity, MO. sass.) vce = =e 356,000 569,950 
Providence: Ris... semiotic 676,700 1,285,000 
Denver Coleman sake tito coe ieee 254,600 513,042 
Indianapolis, Ind ens A535. aee 93,600 243,700 
Allegheny; Paci sc ns wivacc.aee ete 37,400 337,500 
Old nett. «ca eae arenas $10,228,945 $26,566,511 


CONTINUATION OF VALUE 


Other Methodist Presbyterian 


CUES. (a1 bodies). (11 bodies). 
Sirois, lax.4.5529 tae ee ee eee $474,900 $980,700 
Boston;elassicc a. socitsnas seis ctso 105,000 350,000 
BaltimoreVviclien 5 careers ences 686, 100 1,191,324 
San lran cisco, Calaaswa sues sr 71,450 666, 100 
Gincinnati;Ol\ ccs emo oe net le 18,000 963,700 
@levelandyO sane aaccme © a9 oe tee 31,000 840,000 
ButiglowNesY jc c.2.. vio ae ice e <s Gis 17,300 1,051,600 
NewsOnleans, Laven ca. n alms cite 319,195 337,000 
PItts Puree Pas rick: wut water hays 448,800 2,042,450 
Washington DaG. aneaneot. coe 760, 100 950,000 
IDGEOIEN ICDs. cit acetate Teer 30,600 875,000 
Milwaukees WiSiti. cs \tente eos ter 42,500 302,500 
INGWarkwiIN ois a senoeimoaeae ties 58,500 1,339,720 
WinMeA PONS, MINN jemi che cee 11,000 546,000 
etseyicitys IN |. on aercitioen metas 16,600 280,500 
Touisvilles Wy. satire stove mik bits cio a 268,500 575,500 
OmaharaNebsyas.© acetone. statues 5 53,000 195,700 
IOch ester seIN a. Viarcaredircamte amie stien 16,000 670,000 
StePauls Minne «cocks ane. os 18,000 395,000 
KansasiCity, Mo, «... ascuiee aeons 250,070 332,700 
PeOviclences Is lee. cantata cere 80,368 55,000 
Denver Cole ns deuslsles adios wit. 110,000 236,150 
Indianapolis; Ind; tcc eee ©. onl: 87,500 360,000 
Allestenis bat anttves send coun ce 123,000 831,600 


Portal terse ee Vw wees $4,097,483 $16,368,244 





GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. 


CHURCH PROPERTY—Continued. 


Congrega- 
tional. 


$133,200 
164,500 
585,500 
206,300 
66,050 
30,500 





$6,512,400 


Jews 
(2 bodies). 


$50,000 
50,000 
25,000 
63,500 
24,500 


$2,593,800 


OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Protestant 
Episcopal. 


_ $502,000 
2,144,175 
1,418,544 

385,000 
314,000 
367,700 
797,000 
231,500 
939,500 
788,500 
621,600 
493,700 
426,000 
246,200 
325,000 
376,300 
276,550 
330,500 
193,700 
200, 500 
627,300 
418,000 
153,000 

76,000 


$12,652,269 





Reformed 
(3 bodies). 


———— 


$1,600,150 


Lutheran 
(x2 bodies). 


$269,300 
95,000 
140,200 
118,700 
201,400 


$5,090,095 





Miscellaneous. 


$677,300 
3,464,400 
808,200 
390,800 
929,450 
524,850 
609,750 
126,850 
499,600 
270,375 
367,600 
162,500 
179,000 
342,200 
65,000 
361,300 
102,000 
297,000 
109,200 
244,250 
673,600 
270,350 
130,600 
203,000 


$11,809,175 


Methodist 
Episcopal. 


$389,200 
397,385 
250,300 
652,000 
351,000 
197,000 


$11,980,847 





Total. 


$5,876,960 
14,671,375 
9,528,838 
4,241,100 
6,144,050 
4,233,900 
5,969,120 
2,553,107 
6,913,750 
6,370,575 
4,119,150 
3,205,400 
4,722,069 
3,446,828 
2,798,400 
353325750 
1,990,825 
3,378,107 
2,499,300 
2,672,355 
4,258,768 
2,884,142 
1,651,650 
2,037,400 


$109,499,919 


Al 


4 


PS) 
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CITIES. epee 
St bows, Mo.n:. see 451,770 
Boston, Masssa)s. 05,0 448,477 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 434,439 
San Francisco, Cal..... 298,997 
Cincinnati, O77 5 Po... 6 296,908 
Cleveland Onan ee 261,353 
Butialowy Nee Yr ooo. 255,064 
New Orleans, La...... 242,039 
Pittsburg, Pan. 7a. ..00. 238,617 
Washington, D. C..... 230,392 
(Detroit iWichsy |. snore. 205,876 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 204,468 
Newarky Ne Jes. hs.. 181,830 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 164,738 
jersey Citys NG. Jss c5 163,003 
Lowisville, Ky, (os .cu5 161,129 
Omaha eNebiace....-. 140,452 
Rochester, Ni VY... 05. 133,896 
plosbal wy Viiinans ae. eee 133,156 
Kansas City, Mo....... 132,716 
Providence, Ril. 0.5... 132,146 
Memvyer,cGole ee. uok en 106,713) 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 105,436 
PUES HENY, Pec cnkk. < ¢ 105,287 


SS 


TABLE VIII—CuurcueEs IN 


COMMUNI 
4 . Con- 

( Jey é tomes). eet 1G betes: 
5,654 75,908 2,670 3,022 
11,885 185,188 10,076 2,300 
18,728 77,047. 268 3,500 
£228 70;670-2, 127 4,075 
4,063 72,368 1,047 3,725 
3,449 52,420 3,333 2,911 
3,958 73,010 592 1,025 
2,941 67,156 431 2,750 
2,288 56,916 489 1,250 
21,781 36,488 1,399 ~—-976 
3,078 45,795 1,268 2,700 
1,686 35,050 1,154 o8t 
4,119 39,324 744 +2,090 
3,687 37,855 3,372 474 
2,378 45,760 633 . 250 
13,753 33,740 56515 
1,107 7;675 1,103 1,035 
3,345 31,690 460 ogf1 
1,867 51,215 1,354 950 
4,490 11,900 1,076 825 
5,382 44,065 3,766 875 
2,498 18,039 1,362 895 
1,714 8,390 636 1,627 
1,005 13,494 356 25 


__ 
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CITIES—SECOND CLAss.—Continued. 


CANTS. 


Methodist Other Presby- Protestant Mis- 
a pees Episco- Methodist  terian Episco- eee cella- 
i pal. (xz bodies). (x1 bodies), pal. 3 * neous. 


7,458 3,871 6,440 5,727 3,536 .... 16,900 
1,959 5,963 737 2,243 8,167 62 15,468 
10,902 22,258 10,879 6,505 12,193 3,695 9,920 
2,096 3,115 1,125 3,421 2,440 ..... 2,575 
f.252) 0,202 OZ = 0 SyllO 2,253) 12,018). 17,002 
7,162 4,440 543 5,553 3,257 2,611 8,706 
13,460 3,785 210 4,240 3,387 2,163 9,330 
Timea GSO RAL O79) 35023.) 2)910" aan. 5,111 
4,868 6,701 2,926 12,066 3,545 630 14,078 
2,997 9,144 6,526 5,128 7,315 301 2,517 
8,609 4,696 875 5,343 5,693 220° 5,120 
18,892 2,403 119 «1,467 1,952 = 380 4,165 
1,387. 6,199 568 7,606 3,076 2,178 2,697 
5,906 4,432 189 3,653 2,465 ..... 35151 
2,230 3,805 231 2,000 2,755 3,033 790 
pease t1ODs 0,271 4 2,058" "3,051 600 7,692 
E627 72 chs ObO 204 a2 TR On ET, 228° pene 1,020 
4,847 3,008 360 6,137 3,263 952 4,064 
5,608 3,290 190 2772.) \2.5A0 120) 1,607 
838 3,195 1,960 2,272 1,143 31 3,870 

75a 2,000 859 BOG R AC oe Torte 4,031 
540 2,858 706 2,319 1,820 35 2,541 
2,585 $829 2,053 3,806 1,120 560 83, 833 
2,804 2,538 1,107 6,985 484. vee 3,868 








415 


Total. 


131,186 
244,048 
175,995 
92,872 
115,777 
94,385 
115,160 
955716 
105,757 
94,572 
83,397 
68,249 
60,988 
65,184 
- 63,865 
735355 
18,658 
59,037 
71,113 
31,600 
66,715 
33,613 


112,015 118,088 50,344 104,032 84,050 19,589 150,146 2,035,064 
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0 ON ANHW Ne 


TABLE VIII.—CHURCHES 


CITIES. Baptist 


ef 


MENPW CAM COU OPUWO HN AUIWYO AH HN NM ON WU 0 


-_ 


(5 bodies). (4 bodies). 


SANE DAT SHINS AN cytes otele rhe clone 7 
PLC OlUIMIDUS WO sere elas ree ohele 9 
OV LACUSe Nin Vomit 8 
. Worcester, Mass....... eu +, LO 
Pel OlEdOse Os cryeant = tars ais teas « 7 
mRichimond, Vidocnch eas. 30 
. New Haven, Conn. ...... 

DPE ALeESOD Nealon ems acme: 

melsOWELLNLASS.. < Jc:cie ote ess « 

peNastivalles) 2 emis. in siete 2 
PEOCKADCOM, ean aeterelerete ere 
we Pally River, WMass..o0.¢ oc 
MCamOmd SeaVlasss rete 
we ceutlantanGaiccs <2 sures a ¢ 
p, Wire INNES 55 taqdot 
seWalimineton,) Del smn. 
pe Danton Orie ais asksteis wie 
EALOVG UN? Note wenany neko eee 
. Grand Rapids, Mich...... 
PRINCAGINS Wane aveneieter te ; 
pe Ga Cem IN’. Bisaianis <tacuste << 
mL PEMCOMs Nessie oeeiayec ian 
poe yinins IVEASGI ye sgre(oie cee « 
eAnGolm Nels sa tection aes 
mm Gharleston moe Ce. casts ete es 
mitdartiord, Onn. eee 
FeDaint JOSePA, MOVs wicca. s 
+ Evansville; Indie... 
» Los Angeles, Cal... 22... 
by ADGSe WOimeSs Tasnn oe nels ee 
eDmas@eport, CONN. niece 
Oakland, (Cals ch vcs. cine 
portland, Ore:.on cscs 
‘soacinaw, Mich... sess «as 
pale dake, WU tah in. testes 
) deawrence, Mass......°7. 
. Springfield, Mass. ....... 


ORGANI 


Catholic Congre- Lutheran 


gational. (z5 bodies). 


14 
13 
8 


10 
12 
5 
8 
8 
10 


4 


-_ 


: fat, 1 
"NY AMPMUWO RN: PHAN YN 


_ 
° 
i - 
Nee HWW NWN AD 


Lael 


ba 3 
NONAA: : 


UIT DAP WUWE AO AO WU AW ANTOONU DUO 
MOOR? NWWNHUD WHARHRHH: | 


OMB? VVYNVARN: 


Leal 


I 


(a) Cities having a population 
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IN CITIES—THIRD CLASS (a). 
ZATIONS. 


Methodist ee Presbyterian Protestant Miscellane- Total. 


Episcopal. (ra bodies). (7 bodies). | Episcopal. ous. 

5 I 9 6 14 64 
16 2 7 & 15 78 
II 6 6 8 18 74. 

8 2 I 4 15 65 
II 3 6 Yj 14 76 

2 7} 8 Il 13 79 

9 3 I 9 6 64 
13 3 9 3 17 60 

5 2 2 3 10 49 

7 34 15 8 9 101 
10 B II 3 13 62 

6 2 2 4 II 41 

4 2 oh 5 13 AL 

I 9 2 7 92 

E 10 8 6 5 Bi 
ait II 7 6 II 74. 

7 2 6 2 23 59 

8 2 II 7 10 53 

8 4 4 4 33 74 

3 I 3 3 25 47 
II 10 4 6 Hi 52 

9 3 8 4 7 43 

9 2 me 2 15 42 

9 2 3 3 16 49 

3 14 7 10 13 73 

4 I I 8 II 48 

7 9 7 4 14 59 
10 3 6 3 45 
16 6 12 5 16 78 
II 4 9 2 21 66 

7 2 I 6 9 43 

8 3 7 4 22 66 

7 3 5 4 21 60 

5 7 6 4 6 44 

2 I 2 3 30 49 

5 e 2 2 8 33 

5 I sate. I 7 35 


of 25,000 to 100,000. 
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TABLE VIII.—ORGANI 


Baptist Catholic Congre- Lutheran 
cies (5 bodies). (4 bodies). gational. (15 bodies). 


38. Manchester, N. H........ 3 
BO. ; Utica, IN. Ye sae ras aisle ot 
Ao, Hoboken, Ne J. «+= «en 
Ala SAVALIOA LI IG Asi crete rel teterete 
B2emoeattle wWiASBy micci slater 
Mey lB feyaely WE wea ee oto om Ae 
44. New Bedford, Mass....... 
Me (Sige eno at oa aonmr cies 
46. Somerville, Mass......... 
Algps (oe levaetsleieigs) att hearsay Garr 
48. Kansas City, Kan........ 
AQ ueDallasy Wexc icicles eit lek 
toh ROD Cling less ne oS a 
Pitreel LIZaDe thy No) one ieee 
52. Wilkesbarre, Pa. -....... 
53. San Antonio, Tex........ 
SArCOVIMStON, WY. felt errr 
BE, ppottand,, Ne. at uc. am so 
GOnmaACOMas eV Vacant) ee 
57, clolyoke, Massin.. 0-05 
53. Fort Wayne, Ind)........ 
59. Binghamton, N. Y....... 
Go. Noriolk. Vials ecw eee. « 
61m Wiheeling,. Wi Vidi. a... « 
Gz eAucustasGass 1. sce oc Pe 
GoumVOunostowi, Once ren or 
Ost Duluth a Minne cic te 
Okie OMKETS) aN aN or castes sin 
Obs ueancastens Pama sewer ae 
67 ais pemetield ©: (saris 
(ofey, Om WER 25 6 Gh otal 
(Soy, Mito) aah do palngo ad o= 
FOMPLOPEKA uIAD ete selsioiasist 
7 DomelToira, oN aa a aeeeaiepeerrs 
OMe AAleMles LASS oe ont atin ieee 
73. Long Island City, N. Y. .. 
ADEA LOONAS yas annie ays: asedars sini 
RMD MDUGUE, SLaal ce). iefoyalcde oie 
yOmmLcireuaute, ENG a, sats 
77. Chattanooga, Tenn. ..... 
VOsMGraAlVeStONsud CX. |. «.. vices ols 
7O, NWaterbulby. COMM. =< c..04 > 
80, Chelsearevassun. os stu 
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ZATIONS.—~ Continued, 


Methodist ei a Presbyterian Protestant Miscellane- 


Episcopal. (ca S naies) ENG: bodies). | Episcopal. ous. Total. 
4 és 2 2 7 30 
5 I . 6 7 45 
2 es I 4 4 20 
2 9 3 4 5 73 
S) 4 4 2 II 45 
6 2 5 I 12 41 
4 a I 3 17 41 
4 I 5 3 II 36 
4 ss I 3 6 29 
7 3 6 2 20 52 
8 5 4 I 6 42 
3 10 9 3 9 55 
7 2 2 3 8 42 
4 2 8 4 3 34 
oy 5 7 2 8 42 
4 6 5 4 5 40 
5 4 2 I 2 28 
6 I I 3 15 42 
9 2 3 4 9 40 
2 ae I I I 17 
5 I 3 I Il 34 
6 3 4 3 4 27 
I 13 4 5 7 42 
7 I 4 2 8 30 
I 13 3 4 4 65 
3 4 6 5 31 
7 2 3 I 5 39 
3 2 3 3 4 21 
4 I 2 2 21 42 
5 3 3 2 13 4! 
4 I I 2 12 37 
3 22 3 4 I 54 

10 if 10 4 20 72 
2 2 3 3 4 24 
2 I 2s 2 10 24 
4 He ox I I 13 
6 Z 3 I 8 31 

I 4 I 3 30 

- I 2 2 8 29 

8 8 6 8 : a 
2 3 

7 . Ke 2 4 18 

2 I I 3 15 
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TABLE VIII.—ORGANI 


Baptist Catholic Congre- Lutheran 


SESE (5 bodies). (4 bodies). gational. (x5 bodies). 
Stee pay Citys IMiCh cece yet 3 4 I 3 
Son Pawtucketwiteleiceriite te 4 4 2 ie 
SoeyAkron,. Omerscert eesti I 3 2 4 
SAtmiVGustoms Mex. cc mterriierte 14 4 bi bs 
85. Haverhill, Mass.......... 6 2 5 3 
86, Brockton, (ass. .-...1..) 5 I 4 as 
87. Williamsport, Pa........, 5 2 sat 3 
SOHMMAVEN POLL, Last. sterts+ 1 3 4 2 4 
89. Sacramento, Cal......... 3 I I 2 
joy Camry. onno5 debanons I 2 ae 2 
gi. Birmingham, Ala........ 16 2 I I 
yay Jaina ol Mave ye \id eniado 5 asc 10 2 2 Zz 
yey ANRIN ITI Ne. Series maue & 3 a 
Ane alton, lass, aie ler aie 2 4 4 a 
OF se HENLOW, bas ce ccleaner I 2 =A 7 
Osa, Grosses SW IS). tare sane 9s 3 9 I 7 
PR Ota enlaces isen ehe we 642 497 268 246 
CHURCH 
Albanys Now N mises cose ae DEC 7 13 2 7 
(Cpshiinnnistes OS Fsee55qnocnosnc 9 12 9 5 
SiEACUSGst Nee en ssnes oiere anoniene 8 9 4 5 
Worcester, Massy ia. ci js) -te 13 8 15 I 
Toledo; OMe tae ass Coratearote a 12 13 4 II 
Richmond, \Videacynce clsaken te 29 5 * 3 
New Haven, Conn........... 7 8 20 3 
Patoeson Nf .on ts cee was ok 6 7 I I 
se wwell-Nassr ees 2 5 2 fcass eae 8 7 9 I 
Nashnyallies ed erimiys wisiecucneis ais 19 4 2 I 
DSOLAaMhOs na. septeen wnutehiraeen 7, 10 4 2 
Hallaivier, IMiass.iroaracicalectcies rf II 5 ait 
Carmibridige, Mass.< «i steine ci II 4 8 
Atlanta Gate... oe. coer oes 39 2 5 sic 
emi inisse enn.) cytes II 5 2 I 
Wihmineton, Del. i. .5 si cie + 12 7 I 
DnytoneOsawersc ore oe uate 8 8 I aoa 
AW ONO INE NAc 9 ay emis CRG eee 5 9 ve I 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... 7 7 4. 2 
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ZATIONS.—Continued. 


Methodist Other. Meth- Presbyterian Protestant Miscellane- 





Episcopal. ces (7 bodies). | Episcopal. ous. Total. 
5 I I 3 7 28 
2 es Oe 3 3 18 
3 I I I II 27 

10 12 3 2 6 52 

2 oe 2 15 32 

4 fe I 5 20 

9 3 4 II 40 

3 : 2 3 6 28 

3 2 2 I 15 30 

2 2 I I 9 20 

ror II 9 2 4 55 

5 8 4 3 4 40 

3 2 5 2 6 24 

4 I I 2 5 23 

2 I I 2 13 29 

5 2 I 4 32 

565 388 386 318 974 4,284 
EDIFICES. 

5 I 12 7 II 65 
16 2 10 5 II 79 
II 6 6 8 10 67 

‘i 2 - 5 7 58 
II 2 6 8 7 74 

2 6 Gi 2p) 9 83 

8 3 I II 4 65 
12 3 II 4 15 60 

5 2 I 3 4 40 

7 39 16 9 8 105 
II 2 10 2 9 57 

6 2 4 4 fi 46 

4 2 - 5 7 41 

6 15 9 2 3 81 

3 II 7 6 5 51 
19 6 II 8 vi 71 

7 2 6 2 26 64 

9 I 15 9 7 56 

8 4 4 4 21 61 
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TABLE VIII.—CuHuRcH 


ane Baptist Catholic Congre- Lutheran 
3 (5 bodies). (4 bodies). gational. (x5 bodies). 


Reading, @Pa.eianas «ices 
Caniden sa Newlema cis sie ie 
mrentonsy Nein sc cers 
Lip, WES co daamao esr 
hincoln; Nebitijs. sen er 
(Gharlestomsics: Canter eet 
Hanttord, Comte cos 
Saint Joseph, Mo........ 
Evansville, Inds. .00.. 5 
Los Angeles, Cal......... 
Des Moines, Ia...... Is fake 
Bridgeport, Conn........ 
@akland.iCalsmemca see oe 
Portlands Oren... a «ce oe 
Sacimaw, slicks geo ts 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 
Lawrence; Mass. 2.5.4... 
Springfield, Mass. ....... 
Manchester, N. H........ 
LJ ticay Ney. Sones Sevres 2 
Hoboken, Ne Ja. ee ae 
CEneininelob(ESib ooo agbea on 
Seattles Washi canna. 
Peoria, Ulett cc. o8 oe 
New Bedford, Mass. ..... 
ErieaParw recs tee aka ss 
Somerville, Mass........ 
Harrisbureyeacdar ances 
Kansas City, Kan........ 
Dallasy Vex S32 isis onc ns 
SiousaCity, slalom secs ide 
Blizabeth; Noje an. aeen: 
Wilkesbarre, Pa..:...... 
SansAntonto, Mexia... 
Covinston, yes sea 
Portland; Westecs ew. acre 
Macoma, Washes... ...s 
Holyoke, Mass.’.......... 
Hort Wayne, ind... ..\.- 
Binghamton, N. Y....... 
NorfolkiViascets cious «0 5 
Wheeling, W. Va........ 
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EDIFICES.—Continued. 


. Other Presbyte-~ ate 
Be Menadet cian ae Reece Total. 
pssoper (12 bodies). (7 bodies). bl oes } 
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TABLE VIII.—CHuRCH 


Baptist Catholic Congre- Lutheran 
es (5 bodies). (4 bodies). | gational. (x5 bodies). 


Augusta, Ga....... reser 
Youngstown, O......... 
WD alicth;.Visnmse cys crac ane 
WonkersseNe Views cst re 
Taneastemmeiar. ance 
Syorounnsreltal MO she cacod: 
QOunmey Ue ai ty one sss 
MobilespAlar vem eiccs a oracae 
MODE Sas mpCAMs src open our 
1 Sieat heey al\ Sk OOo neraae 
Salem; Mass. «acags0e 
Long Island City, N. Y.. 
Altoona, -Pajccs ones cera 
Duboquey Vat ocr suisse ; 
etre Haute, Ind: ..:.-. 
Chattanooga, Tenn...... 
Galveston, \MeXs.0.0+-2 <r 
Waterbury, (Conn....... 
@helsea, Masst:.. 4.0465; 
Baye Citys, Micniaae kere « 
Pawtucket ike lig ens 
loon SOR seve ssvecsyo ane 4 
PLOMStOM, mUNCN mee resale es 
Elavenhitly Mass iw oem. a0 
Brockton, Mass.:....... 
Williamsport, Pa........ 
DAVEN PORE, elas) ..0 ste ote 
Sacramento, Cal......... 
Gapton, 0 mee Shai seca 
Birmingham, Ala........ 
Little.Rock, Ark........ 
Ad DUI, NaN Groseisasces 
Taunton, Mass.......... 
Allentown, Pa.......... 
TuanGrasse, WAS scmecsess 
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EDIFICES.—Continued. 


Methodist nee Bt Presbyte- Protestant Miscel- Total. 


: rian 3 
Episcopal. (x2 bodies). (7 bodies). Episcopal. laneous. 


15 4 rik 


y 29 
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TABLE VIII.—CuHuRCHES IN 


VALUE OF 
CITIES. goatee). (bodied) peaieect oneal 
AIDA sie Nise Vic a ceteiereicte $480, 500 $913,000 $39,000 $198,800 
Columbus, sO a8 satecscis o> 72,000 522,270 153,900 139.500 
DY TACUSE, TIN], SV settee 138,700 618,000 105,000 122,000 
Worcester, Mass........ 247,350 402,000 740, 354 12,000 
TOledO, Oe:.-neyeck sats tos 84,600 227,000 51,000 133,200 
Richmond) Views ae. ec 536,650 E57,O00. 6" Mazoeere 28,200 
New Haven, Conn...... 239,000 323,500 676,000 56,500 
Paterson Nein. otis oom 180, 400 505,000 35,000 7,000 
Lowell, Mass..........- 186,500 292,700 280,000 6,000 
Nashville, Tenn ........ 151,675 87,000 3,000 2,500 
ScrantOnyy.b etree os ele 133,500 233,000 47,028 27,500 
Fall River, Mass........ 192,850 469,000 $55,400. Poaeeee 
Cambridge, Mass........ 401,500 342,000 300,000.) Teese 
AN Vamtas Gace wlieis rary si+ ss 325,450 64,5c0 25,000) 2 9 aaa 
Memphis, Tenn......... 182,800 170,000 15,500 25,000 
Wilmington, Del........ 150,000 TAD. OOO es) aoentae 10,000 
Day corre Omer auricles 148,000 324,000 6,500 166,500 
BO vg Nios ce sce cearete » ene 160,000 5045200)" 8 Sy ace 16,000 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 132,600 225,000 161,000 54,000 
IRRSYe Mine EEA 6 eee de oti 28,500 @2,000) | eis es 403,000 
Gardens Ne Jerr cavion crs 170,100 T40,;000: | "Riesce 84,500 
Aviston, Ni lodaince 6 ant 977,000 450,000) Ieee nee 55,000 
Lbs NIESS A aipond co ongac 197,000 130,200 122/000, - © eae 
ancolny Neb. sas acess « 73,600 55,000 Tina 72 27,200 
Charleston; S! (Cia. prance 130,750 250,000 31,000 232,000 
Hartford, Conn... 280,000 382,600 533,000 9,000 
Saint Joseph, Mo....... 60, 700 198,000 13,500 58,575 
Evansville; TNs sa. cere + 30,800 2SAs8O0- sir oes 47,600 
Los Angeles, Cal........ IOI,500 87,000 81,600 38,800 
Des Moines, La... we cn. 40,000 140,000 85,000 74,000 
Bridgeport,|Conn’. 5... «.« 88,000.- » 250,000° | 180,000 Saaaeee 
Oakland. iCal: carcsvcre onvatecs 64,500 240,000 168,800 24,000 
Portland fOrewh sree nee 162,000 141,000 75,200 48,500 
Saginaw, Mich.......... 44,000 5h 000 a rei ens 57,400 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 45,000 33,000 50,000.) Se ee 
Lawrence, Mass........ 82,000 279,000 83,5004 een 
Springfield, Mass....... 185,000 Q3;500 404,300) ere 
Manchester, N.H....... ‘72,000 77,800 117,000 10,000 
RULICASMINISEAN. © ayassucues state ens 127,500 279,800 41,600 go, 600 
Hoboken, No) cai. 21. » 48,000 370,000 10,000 77,500 
Davambabs Gare mas, cielss + 118,650 201,000 5,300 75,000 
Seattle... Washi). 4.5 aaa. 48,500 15,000 56,200 16,400 - 
Meonias Dla ter wire: atest 48,000 247,000 108,500 34,300 


New Bedford, Mass...,. 44,600 222,000 85,000 


Pie yew 
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CITIES—THIRD CLAsSs.—Continued. 


CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Methodist Other Presbyterian Protestant Miscel- 

Episcopal. ie aay (7 bodies). Episcopal. lawents: Total. 
BPqT;000. vow $500,500 $650,000 $493,750 $3,516,550 
399,700 $110,000 236,000 100,725 179,500 1,814,595 
196,500 36,000 457,000 242,500 228,000 2,143,700 
193,900 PROOOS Far lass. 148,000 229,400 1,986,004 
124,200 20,800 240,000 169,200 66,800 ~=1,116,800 
2,000 151,500 146,800 308,000 146,000 =1,476,150 
244,600 25,000 28,000 432,000 65,000 2,089,600 
156,000 29,000 421,500 105,000 266,100 1,705,000 
128,500 15,400 25,000 77,000 150,900 1,162,000 
55,200 388,271 356,650 137,000 Ili,500 1,292,796 
130,200 8,900 330,200 93,000 57,400 1,060,728 
99, 100 17,700 28,000 98,657 80,700 1,141,407 
117,000 TE, OOO} piesa e 184,500 175,500 1,535,500 
57,000 292,600 138,500 115,000 55,000 1,073,050 
7,000 181,300 248,500 QI, 100 120,000 ~=—-1,041,200 
526,250 43,800 435,300 191,250 I0I,500 1,600,100 
187,800 10,000 256,000 80,000 339,825 1,518,625 
275,500 25,000 441,500 377,500 195,500 1,995,200 
130,000 8,800 64,500 85,300 249,500 1,110,700 
68,000 6,000 99,500 96,000 437,200 1,230,200 
256,000 43,290 148,000 107, 100 34,500 983,490 
244,000 14,000 429,000 99, 500 60,000 ‘1,434,500 
217,500 VE ROOME® staan ons 236,000 242,500 1,152,700 
89,200 9,000 69,800 62,500 93,460 490,932 
84,350 126,925 245,000 280,000 122,567 1,502,592 
110,000 40,000 75,000 394,000 166,000 ~—-1,989,600 
64,000 90,800 91,500 64,500 161,600 803,175 
90,600 20,500 241,000 69,000 117,600 901,600 
238,900 56,200 170,000 65,507 112,000 951,507 
128,800 17,800 102,125 52,150 233,900 873,775 
146,000 13,000 150,000 350,000 83,000 1,260,000 
149,216 34,000 140,500 55,875 175,600 1,052,491 
260, 200 20,000 286,000 231,000 255,050 1,479,550 
114,500 16,500 70,300 104,500 26,600 488,800 
fojsiferero) | nce 117,000 46,500 212,594 602,094. 
ese) qmuneacte 10,200 33,500 47,500 594,600 
219,000 PSION ae aSe 70,000 245,000 1,219,300 
ATECOOM E yetecae 3,500 25,000 84,000 430, 300 
99,000 10,000 235,000 269,500 129,500 1,282,500 
3; OOO mice are te 35,000 361,000 94,000 1,093,500 
1,750 52,800 50,000 121,800 79,000 705,300 
146,000 65,000 41,700 63,500 32,500 484,800 
83,000 14,600 222,500 28,000 go, 700 876,600 
63,000 16,600 6,000 66,900 164,650 668,750 
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CITIES. 


GRYOMM Ee fore sic cihss ae 
Somerville, Mass........ 
Marrisburos) Patterico. 
Kansast Gity, Kania os.. : 
Dallasts sex pavic shcwlos eis 
Sioux: Cityyslaee cme scr 
Blizalbethys Niels seer clercre 
Wilkesbarre, Pa........ 
San Antonio, Tex....... 
(Covington) ee ys ates: ass 
Bortland ss eisasench sis 
acoma,, Wash Accs. oc 
Holyoke, Mass......... 
Fort Wayne, Ind:...... 
Binghamton, N. Y...... 
NonfolkyVia 2 See oats coat 
Wheeling, Wi Vai... |... 
AnipustanlGayeenencese.. 
Youngstown, O......... 
iatuthe Minive mee cies: 
Monkers, WN: Viooc ear 
Wancasters Pate) mrsce. 
Springiield) Onl... . 5. 
Murineys MT Beet e sre vc 
Mobiles Ala cietwis.os%s 
opekayeianyesmc ite. 
mlminayeiN | Vee cesses: 
Walem, Mass. wees. cn. « 
Long Island City, N. Y.. 
wNtoona,, Patyntis. wicel + 
WDubudtie, avsweies. cele 2: 
Terre Haute, Ind.7..... 
Chattanooga, Tenn...... 
Galveston, Tex. .:...... 
Waterbury, Conn....... 
@helsea, Mass on.0...... 
Waves City, Michivaren ss. 
Pawtucket, Rodicva.csa 
CREE OTANG) Mis, 00s Melting 
Hiouston;, Tex? .......s 
Haverhill, Mass........ 
Brockton, Mass... <0... 
Wiiliamsport, Pa........ 
Davenport; [asi 300. : 
Sacramento, Cal......... 
Canton; Oe here so inane 


Baptist 
(5 bodies). 


$38,000 
113,855 
56,500 
50,125 
122,675 
85,500 
72,950 
25,500 
66, 300 
60,600 
95,000 
60,000 
104,000 
50,000 
103,000 
68,343 
10,000 
117,075 
52,000 
74,900 
163,150 
6,000 
64, 100 
105,000 
79,069 
72,000 
87,500 
41,000 
30,000 
42,000 
25,000 
II, 300 
93,200 


53,350 
61,500 
115,000 
68, 300 
89,500 
27,000 
83,800 
161,000 
45,500 
46,500 
45,500 
31,000 
60,000 


TABLE VIII.—VALueE oF 


Lutheran 


Catholic Congre- 
(4 bodies). gational. (15 bodies). 
$132,000 eet nates $99,200 
75,500 ) $257,000) =a ee 
TIO;OOG. AF Bae net 199,600 
18,500 O;450. See eer 
75,000 22,000 yaaee ace 
97,000 88,000 83,700 
138,500 16,000 7,000 
225, 300 30, 200 37,000 
103,300) | ino 15,000 
165,000') rir. eee 
150,000 221,000 2,000 
20,000 65,700 32,000 
185,000 117,976 8,000 
229,800 3,000 215,000 
618,000 TCS 0OOUN ane 
100,000" 22s. Eee ee 
FI2,0007  Jaeuee 61,000 
L1G; G008 Meat yaee 22,000 
41,000 16,500 16,300 
35,500 60,000 42,000 
71,000 ape nes 12,000 
17.5, OOO Maer 188, 100 
77,000 40,000 164,000 
220,525 90,000" Ei ee 
297,000 3,500 5,000 
21,000 24,500 44,000 
151,000 TAt, S00" — ee 
100,900 32,0007 aah 
27,100" (86a ss, See 
67,000 9 9 cca 131,300 
371,500 60,000 31,000 
94,500 40,000 5,025 
100,000 50,000 5,110 
TST; 000 5. 15,000 
180,000 £30,0C0) tents 
20,000 124,000) eee 
139,000 12,000 23,500 
252,500 75,000)" Meeitoe 
47,000 40,000 90,000 
53,000) Ps iyc ee 
79,000 76;0007 "Sangh: ee 
40,000 130,000" Mice 
£25,000) 9 nae 52,000 
100,000 36,800 18,800 
150,000 20,000 14, 100 
115,000" mara vecins ; 89,00¢ 


- 
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CHURCH PROPERTY.—Continued. 


Methodist 
Episcopal. 


$55,200 
113,000 
233,500 
000 
58,000 
70,500 
107,000 
161,000 
44,000 
163,000 


122, 500° 


109,900 
62,000 
57,800 

185,000 

4,000 
149,000 
3,000 
98,200 
35,800 

131,600 
87,000 

117,200 
89,600 
10,000 

106,600 
42,700 
58,000 
29,500 

112,500 
38,200 
63,300 

113,300 
35,500 
83,500 
60,000 
98,500 
27,000 

158,000 
50, 300 
65,000 
65,600 

142,000 
35,500 
31,000 

175,000 


Other 
Methodist 


(x2 bodies). 


$3,000 


Presbyterian 
(7 bodies). 


$124, 500 
15,000 
264,000 
65,410 
115,100 
48,000 
305,500 
320,000 
79,500 
80,000 
5,000 
92,000 
30,000 
164,000 
150,000 
69,500 
137,000 
155,600 
175,000 
17,100 
140,000 
73,000 
103,000 
75,000 
105,000 
109,500 
105,000 


103,200 
57,000 


124,500 
17,500 
12,500 

102,500 


Protestant 
Episcopal. 


$80, 200 
38,000 
55,000 
25,000 
352759 
22,900 

258,500 
90,000 
51,600 
45,000 

159,000 
79500 
20,000 
40,000 

106,000 

181,000 
53,800 
68,500 
15,000 
10,000 

416,000 
73,000 
55,000 
33,500 

110,150 
80,875 
95,000 
60,000 
10,000 
50,000 
92,000 
25,000 
79,200 

125,000 

220,000 
16,400 
78,300 
50, 500 
45,000 
42,900 
15,000 

2,500 

160,000 

208, 300 
25,000 
11,000 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


$71,075 
140,890 
161,400 
20,650 
95,700 
51,000 
6,000 
42,000 
46,400 
24,000 
165,200 
51,025 
20,000 
87,300 
9,000 
31,700 
94,400 
131,000 
57,500 
19,500 
61,000 
137,700 
50,000 
146,600 
13,500 
32,750 
19,000 
231,000 
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Total. 


$603,175 
713,245 
1,095,500 
301,885 
619,425 
548,600 
911,450 
961,500 
460,850 
574,600 
919,700 
515,125 
546,976 
848,900 
1,291,500 
623,443 
622,200 
711,775 
487,800 
295,800 
1,003,750 
749,800 
713,300 
779,225 
806, 119 
519,725 
654, 700 
572,900 
286,600 
609, 800 
715,200 
396,925 
713,830 
606,950 
708,000 
391,900 
492,600 
546,500 
567,000 
379,650 
470,200 
387,600 
744,950 
485,900 
337, 100 
594,000 
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TABLE VIII.—VALvUE oF 


cITIES. istedienys. . Gbene tne acted Mya 
Birmingham, Ala........ $93,800 $105,000 $15,800 $3,000 
Teitplen Nock.) Amlccmes ste = 99,700 65,000 3,000 27,500 
PANES WIA Ni, © Vs he Ac Gach sete re 140,500 T60;000i-Nts *. no Ae 
Taunton, Mass... sa 52,500 154,000 753100 Serres 
PUeTILO Was eae. aie 13,000 5 OSOOO a orenra ats 140,500 
Wan @rosse, Wis .ka0s). «s,s 46, 100 163,800 30,000 41,300 
otal eee walt et $10,088,967 $18,108,795 $7,327,980 $4,408, 110 
COMMUNI 
crm. Population. (s'heuies.)  (q bodies). ganna 
All bammnyeiNign Vetus cer 94,923 2,591 27,150 474 
Goltmbus, On... .. 88,150 1,589 12,057 1,850 
Syracuse, Ni Vo... 88, 143 1,672 14,925 937 
Worcester, Mass.... 84,655 2,183 20,125 4,152 
Eioledo NOs see pie 81,434 1,358 17,935 869 
Richmond, Va...... 81,388 24,003 3,570 ee 
New Haven, Conn.. 81,298 2,138 16,350 5,916 
EatersOns Ne Jaen cs 78.347 1,707 16,764 243 
Lowell, Mass.....'.. 77,696 2,494 28,456 2,724 
Nashville, Tenn.... 76,168 6,162 6,000 350 
DChANtON Pas a veyous 755215 155 7y7, 19,049 1,242 
Fall River, Mass.... 74,398 1,306 32,560 864 
Cambridge, Mass... 70,028 2,367 20,056 2,510 
Atlanta, (Gas asym. . 65,533 10,066 2,050 726 
Memphis, Tenn..... 64,495 2,018 6,400 289 
Wilmington, Del.... 61,431 L520 8,601 ee 
DarvtonjOk css wa. ca 61,220 1,594 10,601 46 
ALLO Vo ul Nim Nant eens ise 60,956 2,012 29,000 eee 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 60,278 1,352 7,422 1,107 
Reading, Pa... ye. 58,661 635 7,500 bee 
Camden;.N, Ji... 2. 58,313 2,340 5,172 
irentons, ONE Io esc 57,458 1,160 13,050 ae 
Lynn, Mass........ 555727 1,570 9,365 1,048 
Lincoln, (Neb, i... 2. 55,154 781 2,570 674 
Charlestonyes.G... 54,955 1,758 3,756 356 
Hartford, Conn..... 53,230 1,672 12,260 4,007 


Saint Joseph, Mo.... 52,324 1,076 5,896 156 
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CHURCH PROPERTY.—Continued. 


Methodist 
Episcopal. 


$29,150 
54,800 
66,500 
47,800 
18,500 


Other 


F Presbyterian Protestant 

ie bes) ely, bories) : Episcopal. 
$179,400 $140,800 $54,375 
1,100 45,000 79,500 
6,200 246,700 128,000 
Seer 20,000 85,000 
See 12,000 18,000 
aetaraate 32,200 13,800 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


$43,200 
42,000 
42,000 
90,000 
252,500 
36,000 
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Total. 


$664,525 
497,600 
789,900 
525,000 
504, 500 
405,700 


$10,638,416 $3,458,786 $11,761,005 $11,032,114. $10,374,086 $87,198,259 


CANTS. 


Lutheran 
(15 bodies). 


2,448 
2,115 
2,580 
230 
5,042 
457 
735 
334 
211 
217 
540 


152 
296 
2,020 
562 
989 
5,380 
551 
1,575 
531 
1,540 
270 
318 


1,685 
5,238 
3,043 
2,706 
1,948 

201 
2,960 
2,692 
1,688 
1,143 


BAG? = 


1,708 
1,310 
1,493 

575 
5,480 
3,169 
2,579 
1,787 
1,195 
4,368 
3,230 
2,502 
1,625 
3,301 
1,012 

948 


. Other 
Methodist Methodist 


Episcopal. (;, bodies). (7 bodies). 


109 
586 
674 
177 
264 
2175 
367 
337 
202 
9,061 
116 
185 
283 
9323 
32543 
1,072 
298 
125 
536 
120 
1,328 
ae 
19 
216 
8,197 
215 


1,743 


rian 


3,484 
2,043 
2,064 
100 
1,652 
2,038 
115 
2,188 
335 
3,619 
2,903 
410 
1,914 
1,743 
2,185 
1,661 
2,933 
782 
755 
1,081 
2,239 
696 
1,673 
280 
981 


Presbyte- 


Protestant 
Episcopal. 


2,781 
834 
1,743 
969 
1,066 
3,045 
2,954 
1,018 
1,164 
953 
585 
711 
1,062 
863 
1,245 
1,146 
487 
2,023 
1,302 
455 
1,479 
aot 
819 
301 
2;156 
2,197 
653 


Miscel- 


laneous. 


3,875 
2,680 
3977 
1,987 
2,244 
2,629 
1,099 
3,329 

949 
2,690 
1,708 
1,394 
1,506 

802 


1,368 


992 
75214 
iy! 
6,090 
6,362 

39° 

514 
1,881 
1,259 
1,380 
1,214 
2,817 


Total. 


44,597 
28,992 
31,615 
32,629 
32,378 
38,114 
32,684 
28,612 
38,214 
30,195 
30,122 
39,138 
29,094 
27,237 
17,333 
21,293 
27,090 
40,945 
21,367 
22,402 
16,709 
23,473 
17,383 

8,653 
24,117 
23,127 
14,588 
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TABLE VIII.—Com 


ciTIEs. Population. (Els) (bodies). _gatonal 
Evansville, Ind...... 50,756 865 5,050 Ree 
Los Angeles, Cal.... 50,395 1,282 6,154 1,082 
Des Moines, Ia...... 50,093 907 4,377 663 
Bridgeport, Conn... 48,866 879 11,565 1,854 
Oakland.) Callen. aer 48,682 1,170 8,000 1,571 
Portland, /Oxe; 3... «- 46,385 722 9,140 636 
Saginaw, Mich...... 46,322 914 8,453 eyed 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 44,843 171 1,350 273 
Lawrence, Mass..... 44,654 1,494 21,500 ‘1,070 
Springfield, Mass... 44,179 1,606 9,525 3,434 
Manchester, N. H... 44,126 1,162 13,600 1,120 
WiticaN') Vee neo ee 44,007 808 8,600 480 
Hoboken, NJ: 233. 43,648 208 10,535. 27 
Savannahs Gas. oer 43,189 8,226 3,585 280 
Seattle, Wash...... 42,837 689 1,700 630 
Reorder tes: 41,024 735 5,100 767 
New Bedford, Mass. . 40,733 708 13,000 800 
Me, Pay ayes 40,634. 557 12,030 eee 
Somerville, Mass.... 40,152 1,590 7,600 1,294 
Harrisburg, Pa...... 39,385 AIT 1,750 ie 
Kansas City, Kan... 38,316 981 2,525 288 
Dallas; Tex.+. 6-5 ac 38,067 2,375 3,275 328 
Sioux Gity, lay. .... 37,806 610 3,800 510 
Blizabeth, N.J.- 7... 37,794 950 8,900 152 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.... 37,718 398 8,620 346 
San Antonio, Tex... 37,673 1,075 6,283 park 
Covington, Ky.--.. - 27,5375 943 10, 102 cae 
Portland, IWieSa.s 1h 36,425 1,038 6,700 2,230 
Tacoma, Wash..... 36,006 . 412 5,000 452 
Holyoke, Mass...... 35,637 803 15,700 930 
Fort Wayne, Ind.... 35,393 830 6,940 100 
Binghamton, N. Y.. 35,005 1,023 55515 775 
INorfolk,” Wawacae os. 34,871 4,091 1,400 crt 
Wheeling, W. Va... 34,522 224 6,276 
nteusta, Gass... cme 33,300 6,228 25725 ce: 
Youngstown, O..... 33,220 763 5,280 510 
Duluth, Minn....... 33,115 835 2,675 306 
WiomikcrSsy Np VY ..2% ee 32,033 731 9,350 Bape 
amcastemebal... 2s. 32,011 98 3,197 ee 
Spunsheld, Ol... 31,895 993 4,500 400 
Oumcy, lis. in::.... 31,494 1,555 8,386 365 


Mobile, Ala........ 31,076 2,540 5400 131 
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MUNICANTS.—Continued. 


. Other Presbyte- . 
Lutheran Methodist yethodist Fina Protestant Miscel- Total. 


(x5 bodies). Episcopal. (x2 bodies). (7 bodies). Episcopal. laneous. 


943 «1,434 710 1,560 445 2,225 + = 13,832 
375 3,002 794 1,956 979 2,605 18,229 


1,228 2,454 545 1,204 344 4,420 16,142 
ioe. Pas 9F 143 435 1,734 1,582 19,983 
287 1,469 = 365 1,665 830 3,133 ~——- 18,490 
347 784 291 1,172 676 3,047 —-16, 815 
2710. “5330 367 829 ~=—-:1,079 324 16,012 
24 347 7 223 465 14,042 17,502 
Boel 990 te § 392 553 584 26,583 
30 ~=-: 1, 640 55 ee 684 1,233 18,207 
270 779 a 187 B80) | 1,103 18,601 
2,144 — 1,063 95 2,424 2,002 1,015 18,631 
895 730 ve 190 1,417 775 145777 
442 265 3,705 368 1,397 637. —-18,905 
121 1,323 378 639 458 gol 6,839 
1,085 1,352 208 1,328 210 ~=—«- 1, 089 11,874 
ex 1,152 467 113 498 2,156 18,894 
1,483 898 2, 1,382 612" 915,331 18,320 
h hen: 1,369 ach 250 432 497 13,032 
2,349 2,628 658 1,714 248 2,471 12,229 
Hoag es 339 613 100 606 6,667 
go 445 2,137 973 548 1,540 =‘, 711 
859 «1,010 43 530 294 551 8,207 
480 858 65 2,305 2,536 323 «16,569 
885 1,835 558 1,506 431 1,159 15,738 
500 590 1,063 577 525 489 11,102 
«+--+ 1,424 751 805 550 1,000 = 15,575 
300 1,453 45 130 = 1,075 922 =: 13,893 
505 ‘1,016 64 454 470 679 9,052 
370 370 di 250 305 100 18,828 
5,094 1,248 20 938 300 2,274 =: 18,344 
poem 5455 441 1,745 818 327. —-13,099 
ee 40 5,196 809 —-:1,692 383 13,611 
1,400 2,094 33 1,245 361 2,660 = 14,293 
310 100 = 4,975 676 729 1,193 16,936 
Scents 27,7, 262 1,427 216 977 11,527 
772 g21 115 605 275 702 7,206 
177, 813 129 1,301 992 590 14,083 
3,460 1,011 105 655 764 2,829 12,119 
1,449 2,332 459 1,121 307 = 2,710 14,271 
oe || (15245 330 305 369 ©= 3.440 =: 15,995 
222 319 10,379 787 1,576 375 —-21,729 
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TABLE VIII.—Com 











cITiEs. Population. (,'badies.) (g bodies). gatienal 
Mopeka;) Kanzerc. -< 31,007 1,426 2,145 809 
imiras sNe Yaaro. os 30,893 1,015 6,900 687 
Salem, Mass........ 30,801 517 12,350 808 
Long IslandCity,N.Y. 30,506 256 8,102 atte 
Altoonase hasri..- fe 30,337 490 2770 Jee 
Dubuque, Ia........ 30,311 280 10,442 612 
Terre Haute, Ind.... 30,217 956 3,632 300 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 29,100 1,892 1,700 153 
Galveston, Tex..... 29,084 734 8,200 ie: 
Waterbury, Conn... 28,646 549 11,800 1,220 
Chelsea, Mass...... 27,909 793 6,000 1,237 
Bay City, Mich..... 27,839 448 8,745 I51 
Pawtucket, R.I..... 27,633 1,091 10,850 723 
Alcron,) ‘O gay, 1). 27,601 275 3,320 990 
Efouston, Wexa. -. 24 Prise 1,265 3,350 eek: 
Haverhill, Mass..... 27,412 1,300 7,500 1,074 
Brockton, Mass..... 27,204. 703 6,000 1,383 
Williamsport, Pa.... 27,132 960 2,900 ee 
Davenport, Ia...... 26,872 545 3,910 393 
Sacramento, Cal.... 26,386 370 6,000 287 
Canton; iO Rai cia. ae 26,189 602 4,330 Mee 
Birmingham, Ala... 26,178 2,429 2,500 39 
Little Rock, Ark.... 25,974 1,680 1,000 224 
Auburn, N. Y...... 25,858 877 4,850 By 
Taunton, Mass...... 25,448 541 7,150 824 
Allentown, Pa...... 25,228 194 1,600 et. 
La Cross, Wis...... 25,090 462 5,131 293 
‘Fotal uis «teres 4,291,048 157,952 807,580 66,551 
RECAPIT 

aoa 

Gitiesof-the, First'Glass \(4)"355a.00-2 ace etter 2,187 

Gities ofthe Second \Class (24)00.c% <<. i saues ny ee 3,770 

@ities ofthe; Third Class (96)!¥..--..- sees oe 4,284 





Total ta} Sek 6. caus cn oss eee 10,241 
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MUNICANTS.—Continued. 








Lutheran Methodist . 
(5 bodies). Episcopal. ended: G7 Bodies). Sasa 
B26 2,144 1,004 1,566 612 
Pte 1,538 404 794. 612 
oe 761 30 ee 489 
50 421 Se Sam 130 
25307251 OO 108 1,456 325 
716 496 15 1,054 205 
264. 15270 132 495 375 
75 1,529 1,649 1,114 goo 
787 841 1,220 485 670 
sel’, 850 III Ree 1,135 
A tS 970 64 see 225 
1,039 1,142 18 321 474 
Epis 436 sts Ses 687 
1,342 1,142 50 130 330 
Seen 935 ~=—«1,624 410 591 
802 Sas Bh cv 406 
eee gil ae ee 120 
1,001 =. 2,514 377 1,062 637 
516 608 35 363 521 
148 458 332 256 330 
980 =: 1,205 27 525 100 
50) £,017> «3,118 1,088 698 
403 579 2,402 562 760 
se 1,127 260 2,043 805 
aise 926 10 106 488 
2,662 hyp BS 180) 1, 172 
1,946 630 349 248 
77,002 140,666 91,190 92,021 79,033 
ULATION. 
Church Value of Church Communi- 
Edifices. Property. cants. 
2,081 $116,839,069 1,589,898 
3,562 109,499,919 2,035,064 
4,079 87,198,259 1,677,056 
9,722 $313,537)247 5,302,018 


Other 











Presbyte- 








baa, Total. 
1,322 11,554 
985 12,935 
1,393 16,348 
300 9,259 
1,591 115227 
183 14,003 
1,457 8,889 
818 9,830 
SII 13,748 
376 16,041 
375 9.664 
944 13,282 
197 13,984 
2,825 10,404. 
537 8,712 
1,457 12,539 
481 9,598 
2,033 11,484 
600 7,491 
878 9,959 
1,862 9,631 
1,275 12,214 
688 8,298 
658 10,620 
506 10,551 
4,437 9,658 
421 9,480 





165,061 1,677,056 


Population. 
4,468,458 
5 229,432 
4,291,048 

13,988,938 
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DENOMINATIONS IN CITIES OF 25,000 AND UPWARD. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


ADVENTISTS : 


I. 
\ 2. 
A 


Evangelical 


Advent Christians...... 


Seventh-Day 


4. Life and Advent Union.. 


5. Churches of Godin Christ 


Jesus 


BAPTISTS : 


Qui b 4 


. Regular (North)........ 
. Regular (South) . 
. Regular (Colored) Se 
. Seventh-Day 
. Freewill. ... 
PeErimitives.. 


#:\8}foseira 


BRETHREN (River): 
United Zion’s Children .... 


BRETHREN (Plymouth): 


1. Brethren I 
2. Brethren II 


CATHOLICS: 


I 
2 
3. 
4. Greek Orthodox........ 


Roman Catholicwer «1... 
. Greek Catholic (Uniates) 


Russian Orthodox...... 


5. Armenian 


6. 


Reformed Catholic 


Catholic Apostolic......... 


Chinese Temples 
Christadelphians 


CHRISTIANS: 


1. Christians (Christian Con- 


2. Christian Church (South) 


nection) 


Organi- 
zations. 


716 
153 
309 

2 


49 
17 


10 


4I 
28 


RHEE N 


NN 
wmwo wn 


20 


al 


Church 


Edifices. 


ro 
I 


3 
792 


161 
288 


16 


Io 


1,434 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$127,175 
163,500 
9,600 


5,000 


23,566,584 
4,200, 100 
1,590,162 

9,000 
642,900 
61,700 


2,400 


65,034,350 
11,300 
40,000 


eeeenne 


197,700 


2,500 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


400 
3,414 
3,495 

451 


689 


200,525 
53,761 
88,195 

61 


7,189 
713 


215 


1,108 
1,093 


3,007,176 
33470 

500 

100 

285 

950 
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DENOMINATIONS IN CITIES OF 25,000 AND UPWARD.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Christian Scientists........ 
Christian Union: -c.asn.<- 
Church of God (Winebren- 

ARE TAAI) Waco se Sco, o,5.> Satter 
Ch. Triumphant (Schwein- 

rbd it) VOR ee ereineese care 
Ch. of the New Jerusalem. . 
Congregationalists ........ 
Diseiplesio£ Christ. 2... - 


DUNKARDS: 
1. Dunkards or German 
Baptists (Conservative) 
2. Dunkards or German 
Baptists (Progressive) . . 


Evangelical Association. ... 


FRIENDS: 
1. Friends (Orthodox)..... 
2. Friends (Hicksite)...... 
3. Friends (Wilburite) .... 
4. Friends (Primitive) ..... 


Friends of the Temple er Ae 
German Evangel. Protestant 
German Evangelical Synod. 


JEWISH CONGREGATIONS: 
I. Jewish Congregations 
(OrtDOdOx)a/nm He. 2." 
2. Jewish Congregations 
(Reformed) .......... 


-LATTER-DAY SAINTS: 
1. Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints..... 
2. Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saitits).).o Wain. ws 


Organi- Church 
zations. Edifices, 
69 6 
I I 
II a 
Bias 
74 44 
533 563 
164 166 
iL 5 
2 I 
1360/0135 
3% 36 
19 19 
2 3 
3 I 
I I 
28 28 
120.) «6118 
266 ~§=98 
132 118 
28 17 
29 14 


ae 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$34,850 
5,000 


73,500 


1, 105,200 
18,041,300 
2,887,810 


eee eee 


1,635,300 
1,025,000 
4,000 
10,000 


3,500 
1,010,400 
2,548,100 


2,667,550 
6,356,725 


168,894 


43,500 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


4,921 
120 


1,405 
II2 


4,993 
131,111 


42,734 


432 
137 


I 8,282 


5,892 
55435 


85 


35 
28,192 
72,283 


52,822 


61,650 


14,216 


2,498 
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DENOMINATIONS IN CITIES OF 25,000 AND UPWARD.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


LUTHERANS: 
General Bodies. 


-_ 


in the 


2. United Synod 

South 
3. General Council........ 
4. Synodical Conference... 


Independent Synods. 


. Joint Synod of Ohio, etc. 
. Buffalo Synod 
Hauge’s Synod 
Norwegian Church in 
AMMeTICA Re es oa sete 
. Michigan Synod........ 
. Danish Ch. in America. . 
German Augsburg Synod 
Danish Ch. Association. . 
. Icelandic Synod........ 
United Norwegian Ch, 
of Americas, segs sos 
. Emmanuel Synod...... 


Peon 


[onl 
DO ON 


~ 
= 


Independent Congregations 


MENNONITES : 
ToeVeRnOonite gsm sere fai 
2. HAPOStOlic < cn. veces as 
3. General Conference .... 
4. Brethren in Christ...... 


METHODISTS: 
1. Methodist Episcopal... . 
z. Union American Meth- 

odist Episcopal ....... 
3. African Meth. Episcopal. 
4. African Union Methodist 
Protestants aa. went 6 
5. African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion 


a6 8 lag. 8) e Le te 


. General Synod......... ' 


Organi- Church 
zations. Edifices. 


108 


199 
181 


wrens 


1,389 


171 
19 
109 


103 


13 
200 
172 


ss) 
AW oO 


I 


> pWwo ro 


a 


1,352 


172 


92 


Value ot 
Church 
Property. 


$3,197,500 


335,200 
5,454,900 
3,819,645 


565,300 
46,310 
69,000 


204,800 
11,000 
38,100 
30,000 

5,400 


237,100 
45,000 


577500 


33,687,813 


93,800 
2,446, 100 


24,690 


1,113,179 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


28,818 


2,317 
83,659 
106,320 


14,727 
1,390 
914 


5,029 
800 
2,178 
1,098 
283 
20 


5,176 
1,250 


12,547 


64 
50 
233 
IIt 


340,946 


762 
51,430 


1,142 


33,350 
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DENOMINATIONS IN CITIES OF 25,000 AND UPWARD.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


METHODISTS—Continued : 


6. 
we 
8. 
9. 
10. 
Tike 
rz 
13. 
14. 


Methodist Protestant.... 
Wesleyan Methodist. ... 
Meth. Episcopal (South) 
Zion Union Apostolic... 
Colored Meth. Episcopal 
Primitive Methodist..... 
Free Methodist:..... i.. 
Independent Methodist. . 
Evangelist Missionary... 


IMOraviahSe aes ccs cove o's 2 8's 


PRESBYTERIANS: 


ile 


nk wp 


“NI 


Io. 


II. 


12. 


Presbyterian in the U. S. 
of America (North).... 


. Cumberland Presbyterian 


Cumberland Presbyterian 
(Golored) Pine tr. sate1- 
Welsh Calvinistic ...... 


. United Presbyterian .... 
. Presbyterian in the U. S. 


(South) ............-- 


. Associate Church of 


North America .....:.. 


. Associate Reformed Syne 


od of the South....... 


. Reformed Presbyterian 


in the U. S. (Synod)... 
Reformed Presbyterian 
in North America (Gen- 
Cals SyNOC) eines) ym 
Reformed Presbyterian 
(Covenated).......... 
Reformed Presbyterian in 
the U. S. and Canada. . 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL: 
1. Protestant Episcopal.... 


2. 


Reformed Episcopal ... . 


Organi- 
zations. Edifices. 


60 
6 
165 
2 
38 


20 


47 
14 
6 


745 
25 


18 


94 


23 


10 


877 
43 


Church 


55 
6 
174 
28 
19 


31 
13 


a | 


889 
25 


20 
Qg2 


IIo 


Lal 


20 


La) 


1,082 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$1,015,175 
33,500 
3,013,521 
300 
241,600 
115,818 
146,970 
262,475 
1,300 


274,100 


39,696,049 
540,800 


13,500 
308,000 
2,498,050 
2,891,250 
2,400 
8,000 


768,000 


415,500 


eooeeeoe 


50,589,154 
1,565,717 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


6,760 
499 
47,558 
7 


4 
5,186 
1,469 
1,702 
2,382 

716 


1,656 


235,317 
4,122 


405 
3,591 
19,392 
23,026 
20 

57 
3,568 


2,665 
17 


600 


255,536 
6,560 
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DENOMINATIONS IN CITIES OF 25,000 AND UPpwaRD.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS, 


REFORMED: 
1. Reformed Ch. in Amer.. 
2. Reformed Ch. inthe U. S. 
3. Christian Reformed..... 


Salvation Army... 5... 
Society for Ethical Culture. . 
Spiritualistsiee =: o.-1ee 
Theosophical Society...... 


UNITED BRETHREN: 
1. United Brethren in Christ 
2. United Brethren in Christ 
(Old Constitution) .... 


UW nitantansenpyerrgerrerets wteler= 
Uiniversalistsigage ac... tg == 
Independent Congregations 


Organi- Church 
zations. Edifices. 


104 
122 
17 


94 
4 
148 
25 


38 
2 
125 


103 
64 








Value of 
Church 
Property. 


124. $6,058,600 
117 2,589,150 


18 172,600 
5 6,000 
“§ 3194000 
48 387,600 
-6 30,500 


137. 7,066,400 
99 4,031,340 


49 1,532,400. 





Com- 
munl- 
cants. 


28,678 
38,209 
35355 


3,150 
1,064 
19,760 
524 


8,196 
116 
32,576 


13,884 
9, 104, 


Total ticguupv iaaares 3 10,241 9,722 $313,537,247 5,302,018 


STATISTICAL SUMMARIES FOR 1895, 
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STATISTICAL SUM 


TABLE I.—MINISTERS, CHURCHES, AND COMMUNI 











DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. 
1890. 1895. 
ADVENTISTS : 
Tele vanOclicalyrs. can Mmucen ee he a Me aA ee 34 34 
2 A ACVent CHTIStANS) jan teseton erie oer mores 883 giz 
Be OCVENtN DAY ous ants ate eo eroe seine eee 284 253 
Avg CIUrchy OMG Os eta n tke ieee hhee 19 19 
5 eueland Advent Union .- 44... .feo.e oe: 50 50 
6. Churches of God in Jesus Christ.......... 94 94 
shotalvAdventistsin asta ae eee 1,304 90d G02 
BAPTISTS: 
ay sRegular (NOY (2) ean cu ox ani aeeieee 6,685  8,536(d) 
2ekerular( South) (2) neta: aie eee 8,957  14,786(d) 
Srpneculan (Colored) \(ayenens aasceeeee eee 5,468 5,488(4) 
AR OIN= DEIN CIDICg acai ete eis A ee 14 14 
RROEVCRIN-DAV creaiieda apes Be oon meee 115 102 
Oe CETCCWIL - Msjtan tyes Ch NE eee 1,493 1,346 
VaOrcinalanreewillapnmasaee teria ce 118 120 
Drie HERALD Ae Soe rns ee ete e Soe 332 355 
Game palatine contests wets Uae OIE Ete 19 19 
TOmmOMuted pry rc ted oe tree ecaiectee ak pied 25 25 
EL. Baptist Church of Christ. <of..<'. sora ee- 80 80 
Y2- METLINEVCh. cae age eek oaee one ae ee 2,040 2,120 
13. Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian. 300 300 
otal Baptists... tes. ecuen ce RAS cma 25,646 33,291 
BRETHREN (RIVER): 
a< Brethrct tneChrist. «20 esk as aut s emieres 128 128 
ZmOldsOrderorw OLkeraae ath ene ote ee 7 7 
go United, Zioh’s Children, i. ii uce rae ren 20 20 
Total River Brethren.............. : 155 155 


BRETHREN (PLYMOUTH): 
Erp OP etMeCiy (19) i's: ucts dese t aaa MER CO 
2. Brethren (II.) 


ANG: (6) 16: \0' Teil Wifey 0, ‘ov; € te eo Le S'S Le (oe ie Bel ao 


(a) The returns for the Regular Baptists for 1895 are not so complete as those obtained by 
(6) Estimated for 1895. 
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MARIES FOR 1809s. 


CANTS IN 1890 AND 1895 IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY. 























Churches, Communicants. 
1890. 1895. 1890. 1895. 

30 30 1,147 1,147 

580 610 25,816 26,500 

995 1,201 28,991 41,128 

29 29 647 647 

28 28 1,018 1,018 

95 95 2,872 2,872 

1,757 1,993 60,491 73,312 
7,907 9,328(2) 800,450 985,752(2) 
16,238 17,867(d) 1,280,066 1,448,570(4) 
12,533 13,122(4) 1,348,989 1,343,530(2) 

18 18 937 937 

106 100 9,143 9,244 

1,304 1,523 87,898 84,581 

167 167 11,864 12,000 

399 425 21,362 22,250 

24 24 1,599 1,599 

204 204. 13,209 13,209 

152 152 8,254 8,254 

3222 37525 121,347 125,760 

473 473 12,851 12,851 

43,029 46,871 3»717,969 4,068,539 

78 78 2,688 2,688 

8 8 214 214 

25 25 525 525 

It II! 3,427 3,427 

109 109 2,289 2,289 

83 88 2,419 2,419 


the census in 1890; hence the actual is probably much greater than the apparent increase. 
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TABLE I.—MINISTERS, CHURCHES, AND COMMUNICANTS IN 


DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. 
: 1890. 1895. 
BRETHREN (PLYMOUTH)—Continued : 








3.. Brethren (111) 0.72 8.2.5 3 aah aoe shee so 
Acosrethsen (LV) 2.0. 25 cous smear om eto eae S30 
Total Plymouth Brethren... ether 
CATHOLICS: 
Tagvoman,Catholicz. eck. a=, telartcysrnsict soles 9,157 10,339 
2.+Greek: Catholic (Uniates) ...)... - -sc.<=sargean 9 9 
ge Ikucsein riers 7 oo Gsohndoodoogae =3c¢ 13 13 
A. Greek Orthodox.......-.- edu ld, alle ete ete peatens : I 3 
Gee DIAN 5 sirataree tee em ieee etter 7 7 
GOLA Catholic woy.s\< trae rears icistorrce sere aoe I 3 
We a Tornenvee CAIN Os yn nabs odico do 56 5K 8 8 
‘TVotaliCatholics fic ates soit steers 9,196 10,382 
CatholicwA postolic ys... aes asus «ee ss eee eee 95 95 
Chinesemlemplesw vee te cele eae ie ae a 
(hristadelpiansier cists ieletielele eiel 
CHRISTIANS: 
1. Christians (Christian Connection)......... 1,350 1,380 
Amolristian) Church, SOUED pa cir. ol steer 85 105 
pLiotali@hiristtans ravascr- wiles eteya ctr eerre 1,435 1,485 
Christian Missionary Association ........... 10 Io 
@hnistian Scientists ©. seem. ©. cose ccrscste ete 26 26 
Christian nion idaoces Sofia es now ee 183 183 
Church of God (Winebrennerian) .......... : 522 450 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth). ........ aise <= 
Church ofthe New Jerusalem «2, .¢..5./¢v.« a6 119 131 
COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES (a): 
Tem SH AKCTS hen ne sap cles haha ge celoe eitte se ecnees - 
DATA As |. 9 etarsissctotstecede.e whee ererottuie se ateentatees A545 
Se, lu lPhaateh th PoeeneoactoShoe ominnuadaus aces tare 
4. Separatists....... Srisinisient oneal ACOSO nests 
Gy INGWoLCAria., 'taewidlaisks cutters serene sn camicint 
GQupALiruists (2).2 cain ctereie stewie’ ous anemone ee tee ieees 
WeMA CLONAL OHOMO' sic... vacterne Osis ee etme ee eee 
8. Church Triumphant (Koreshan Ecclesia) .. 


Total Communistic Societies......... 


(a) The Bruederhoef Mennonites also observe a communal life. They 
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1890 AND 1895 IN THE UNITED STATES OnLY.— Continued. 























Churches. Communicants. 

1890. 1895. 1890, 1895. 
86 86 1,235 1,235 
131. 31 718 718 

314 314 6,661 6,661 

10,231 14,889 6,231,417 75988, 322 

14 14 10,850 10,850 

12 12 13,504 13,504 

I 3 100 200 

6 6 335 335 

4 5 665 700 

8 8 1,000 1,000 

10,276 14,931 6,257,871 8,014,911 

10 Io 1,394 1,394 

47 47 oe Soa 

63 63 1,277 1,277 

1,281 1,320 90,718 95,250 

143 160 13,004 15,000 

1,424 1,480 103,722 110,250 
13 13 754 754 

221 221 8,724 8,724 

294. = 294 18,214 18,214 

479 560 22,511 36,000 

12 12 384 384. 

154 147 75095 7,406 

15 15 1,728 1,650 

7 7 1,600 1,600 

I I 250 250 

I I 200 200 

I se 21 nae 

I I 25 25 

I I 20 20 

fF 5 205 205 

32 31 4,049 3,950 


are reported in connection with the other Mennonite branches, 
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TABLE 3.—MINIsSTERS, CHURCHES, AND COMMUNICANTS IN 

















DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. 
I8go. 1895. 
Congresationalistsiay.--e cetera eee 5,058 5,400 
Disciples ‘ob. Christ); wecstce ses es aoe ey eee 35773 5,260 
DUNKARDS: 
1. Dunkards or German Baptists (Conserv.).. 1,622 1,700 
2. Dunkards or German Baptists (Old Order). 237 180 
3. Dunkards or German Baptists(Progressive) . 224 230 
4. Seventh-Day Baptists (German).......... 5 5 
Total Dunkards anc ome Por) | 7A 
EVANGELICAL BODIES: 
Ta vancelical Association: memes eee 1,235 824 
2. United Evangelical Church scm aj- seer © Soee 410 
Total van gelicals.n..ct se es 1,235 1,234 
FRIENDS: 
Peelimends (Orthodox) fee ois cio. ttt eee Lip Be} 1,150 
Bre Vanie nds (EVICKSING) nema. aisles eee Aelia 115 115 
Beearien ds. (WV ilbUriLe) tant eras dorerce Ghee 38 38 
Asebadends CErimitve) errr +4 ies ola eee ee II II 
glottal Vriends ise. <r ee cise aes 1,277 1,314 
Rrmendsorthe emplets aacecs< wee ern 4 4 
German Pyangelical Protestant). << .25..-5 == 44 45 
German Evangelical Synod \~. . mer eae ee 680 838 
JEws: 
1. Jewish Congregations (Orthodox)......... 125 130 
2. Jewish Congregations (Reformed) ........ 75 160 
Motal Jews. sis sence mene ce ane ens 200 290 


LATTER-DAY SAINTS: 
1. Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 543 575 
2. Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
tere Da yrpOaNes., nits. jac ca Mnkis cuansrstoreasiecs 1,500 1,500 








Total Latter-Day Saints...... ues yae 2,043 2.0750 
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{890 AND 1895 IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY.— Continued. 









































Churches. Communicants. 

I8go. . 1895. 1890. 1895. 
4,868 5,500 512,771 600,000 
7,246 9,471 641,051 923,663 

729 750 61,101 69,000 
135 120 4,411 4,000 
128 140 8,089 8,200 

6 6 194 194 
989 1,016 739795 81,394 
2,310 1,817 133,313 90,849 

Ra TI000 Sh dee er 55,055 

2,310 2,817 133,313 145,904 
794 824 80,655 88,158 
201 201 21,992 21,992 

52 53 4,329 45329 
9 2) 232 232 
1,056 1,087 107,208 114,711 
4 4 340 340 
52 55 36,156 36,500 
870 1,075 187,432 185,203 
316 328 57,597 60,500 
217 220 72,899 79,000 
533 548 130,496 139,500 
425 580 144,352 212,000 
431 431 21,773 22,000 
856 1,011 166,125 234.,000 
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TABLE I.—MINISTERS, CHURCHES, AND COMMUNICANTS IN 





DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. 
LUTHERANS: ? 
General Bodies. 1890. 1895. 
Te Generals Synod cee easer ke cle ee 066 7 es 02 
2—United Synodan the South. -oe eee 201 188 
geiGeneral ‘Council h. cerccere inet ee oe eee 1,153 1,051 
Awoynodical«Conterence sa. mire yea eee 1,282 1,698 
Pealnited Norwegian mance eee ee eee 109 342 
Independent Synods. 
G-ayoime synod of OhiGwa coe.) 297 399 
Fir Cran Ol LOWA aa tena eae testa roe fae 328 
O-OUL ALO iy. cee ates Pehle lacs elo eee 20 23 
QP AUS S Sin toe tie ovens Popes Oko eaeroie Oe Petar 58 72 
1o. Norwegian in North America............. 194 237 
fits MCMC ATEN Ey. s/crteneceaee Scere ors ae ee 37 ae 
P25 WaAmIShs in Ammen Cas 4 a se ae «Sete eee ee 108 17 
Pore Gein a tel OSD UIRO cma auret. sere oce teeter 49 20 
14: Danish Church Association’: 72. ...--25-< 40 40 
Poe lCelandicuoynOds -miaarats area vers aoe eee ae ¥ 8 
ROM LIMIMAMUCI 24s, wa teyeetcers net. aeeaee te 21 20 
Leo uomal SYN” nee ccteaa-lamer rs Covers 8 10 
BOs AVOMIAD amr taoas ee ain ae sera e debs eke eae inchs 8 
19. Danish Lutheran Church in America...... 23 
ZOWRNEKAS rir. ce circa isis Sih euS ean sexae oeeegee ake Bie 39 
Independent/Coneregattons .0 one tc on oe are 47 50 
otal: utherans on 1. . sa etree ae 4,591 5,685 
Wiakdenstromians anccseuss cise ee Meir mere eine oe 140 
MENNONITES: 
Is aIVISHMG NILE s Nag. one es ree rennin eres 336 356 
21 -DIVSder Boe’. (2 \iges" gc vg aicteee eal ee 9 9 
De ANTIDIS Lie eee orca tac ea vet en Cosy Ronn At center eR 228 235 
Mee Old ATMS “ame ieh ecole a heater deena 71 75 
Pap A DOSUOIIC 25 Sumer ayaa ests Sig cis focaccia 2 2 
Or RCLOMMed atm A... cathartic Sent cen 43 43 
fomcrencral \Comerences ashes tear ee 95 100 
Sencnitrch of God. in Christy -ahienne meen 18 18 
One Waster), Sor matremce er craic: eer eee re 17 17 
Nommaundes: Conference mac ctticurt: wanted a7 37 
TERR CLeTSCLESS: cc ween fa eas eproanen ian eee 18 18 
T2ssreunren dm Chxeistem. pases ne eee tee 31 40 
Total Mennonitesiwasa. eter eee 905 950. 


(a) The Bruederhoef of Mennonites observe a communal 
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1890 AND 1895 IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY.— Continued. 


18go. 


1,424 

414 
2,044 
1,934 
F122 


421 





97 
22 


2) 
34 
45 
18 
15 
12 
9 
45 


550 


‘Churches. 
1895. 


1,479 

361 
1,697 
2,365 
1,083 


560 
680 
31 
215 
607 
43 
22 
60 
25 
22 
38 
7 
49 


49 
100 





9,493 
150 


266 


1890. 


164,640 

37,457 
324,846 
357,153 
119,972 


69,605 
4,242 
14,730 
55452 
11,482 
10,181 
7,010 
3,493 
1,991 
5,580 
1,385 


41,953 


1,231,072 


17,078 
352 
10, 101 
2,038 
209 
1,655 
5,670 
471 
610 
1,388 
856 
vie i) 





41,541 


fife and constitute properly a communistic society. 


Communicants. 


1895. 


180,794 

35,910 
312,033 
479,221 
104,851 


78,000 
552925 
3,850 
28,655 
571300 
3,500 
4,750 
4,550 
5,227 
6,500 
4,000 
500 
4,000 
6,209 
15,000 
1,390,775 
20,000 


18,378 
352 
10,700 
2,438 
209 
1,655 
6,000 
471 
610 
2,000 
856 
4,000 





47,669 


449 
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TABLE I.—MINISTERS, CHURCHES, AND COMMUNICANTS IN 


DENOMINATIONS.* 


METHODISTS: 


weMethodist-E piscopal.e. wan sabe one c eae 
. Union American Methodist Episcopal..... 
. African Methodist Episcopal ............. 


African Union Methodist Protestant....... 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion ........ 
Methodist Protestant) 22 ecg sere aer.ce ve ee 


a) WieslevianrViethodist cis sm onmt-ericcsiero stats 
. Methodist Episcopal, South.............. 
« Gongresational Methodist <2. 0.5 5.0. son 


10. Congregational Methodist (Colored) ...... 
11. New Congregational Methodist........... 
12 ZION NIOM A POStOl CG) wecis ep veleeete torrets ets 
13. Colored Methodist Episcopal............. 
T4sebrimitive: Methodist oak... acer cs em ent 
TE TCC MVCN OCISE Ns tamecnetiot te. o.oo. reac ee 
16. Independent Methodist... ...........:.. 
17. evangelist) Missionatyn. «05. .2).cee ees 
MiotaleMethodistsin sare he cio gsr ee 
NOLaAVIANS tecsmction mete esd tet sale eel aterord cate aes 
PRESBYTERIANS: 
1. Presbyterian in the United States of Amer- 
ica Northen). a inswauel te eerie 
Zacumberlandverespytenial seer nea ae 
3. Cumberland Presbyterian (Colored)....... 
Av ow elshy Galvitistiehanen scm teens creereinaoe 
5a UnitedsPresbytenianins seme et concen 
6. Presbyterian in the United States (Scuthern) 
7. Associate Church of North America....... 
8. Associate Reformed Synod of the South... 
9. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States 
(Svtiod). Cr pmo. crocs inc Se eee 
10. Reformed Presbyterian in North America 
(GeneraleSynod.)\iw- enact ae eee nearer 
11. Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanted) ..... 
12. Reformed Presbyterian in the United States 


alae ANAC age oie oreo Like cee 














Ministers. 
1890. 1895. 
15,423 16,079 
32 115 
31321 4,365 
40 80 
1,565 2,473 
1,441 2,006 
600 
4,801 5,757(a) 
150 204 
5 5 
20 20 
30 30 
1,800 1,297 
60 70 
657 855 
8 8 
47 87 
30,000 34,141 
114 106 
5,934 6,498 
1,861 1,704 
393 400 
100 107 
731 801 
1,129 1,337 
12 12 
133 93 
124 110 
20 33 
I I 
I I 
10,448 11,097 


(a) The returns 
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1890 AND 1895 IN THE UNITED STATES OnLy.—Continued. 


Churches. Communicants. 

1890. 1895. 1890. 1895. 
22,844 24,605 2,240,354 2,629,985 
35 115 2,279 7,031 
4,124 4,575 452,725 594,776 
27 7° 3,415 7,000 
1,587 1,612 349,788 409,441 
1,924 2,350 141,989 178,681 
342 565 16,492 18,344 

12,688 13,502(2) 1,209,976 1,379,928(@) 
150 238 8,765 12,500 
5 5 319 319 
17 35 1,059 1,200 
27 32 2,346 2,346 
1,653 4,004. 129,383 170,718 
78 100 4,764 6,340 
620 708 22,110 26,876 
14 15 2,569 2,569 
3 13 951 4,000 
46,138 52,550 4,589,284 5,452,054 
94 104. 11,781 12,923 
6,717 7,218 788,224 902,757 
2,791 2,884 164,940 193,393 
224 250 12,956 13,250 
187 192 12,722 12,285 
866 895 94,402 106,755 
2,391 2,776 179,721 203,999 
31 31 1,053 1,053 
116 126 8,501 10,304 
115 112 10,574 9,506 
33 4l 4,602 5,000 
4 4 37 
I I 600 600 
— ee alee ae ee 
13,476 14,530 1,278,332 1,458,999 
are for 1894- 
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TABLE I.—MINISTERS, CHURCHES, AND COMMUNICANTS IN 




















DENOMINATIONS. Ministers. 
1890, 1895. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL: 
1. Protestant Episcopal ...... Fria shale ciate Ste LAST4ZO, eA Ae7 
2. Reformed Episcopal..... Apap s atvate bie 78 93(a) 
PotalfEpiscOpaliantd sake tiara nie aa 43224 e456 00 
REFORMED: 
1. Reformed in America.......... Stetate a feretete 558 633 
2. Reformed in the United States........... 880 953 
6. Christian, Reformed 26 js...) -< one emee 68 76 
Total Reformed ....... Sicpadat ose 1,506 1,662 
Salvation Army .......... celHoacsocesosgas bf oor 2,037 
Schwenkfeldians \<sst:icheaG.s s\«sfseieeare sete « 3 3 
Social Prethreny,pacen «i eters omelette eccipictets oecke oaree 17 iF 
Society fore thical Culture % as vs siiecrei siete : 
DS PUabUalists Pac tectisys s aierte ste cand he ao ett 
Theosophical Society ...... Salers Ginralare oie each 7 
UNITED BRETHREN: 
i. United Brethren in Christ ............... 2,267 2,057 
2. United Brethren (Old Constitution)....... 531 689 
Total United Brethren ...... Slctse at! (2,705 eee AG 
Unitariansiiy se aes .c terete deieiel © ccetn's siesta a ewtats 515 519 
Wsrimversalists (terse soiree bist ca isicierccclt eiocsteterens 708 800 
Independent Congregations ........ Genius, Sets 54 54 
Grand Total ........ Bets Wie eingiatn eras 111,036 130,266 


(a) The returns are for 1894. 
(2) Itis not likely that there has been any decrease in the number of members or of churches 
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1890 AND 1895 IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY.—Continued. 












































Churches. Communicants. 
18g0. 1895. 1890. 1895. 
5,019 5,885 532,054 616,843 
83 94(2) 8,435 9,447 (2) 
5,102 5,979 540,509 626,290 
572 595 92,970 101,352 
1,510 1,638 204,018 226,592 
99 122 12,470 16,037 
2,181 2,355 309,458 343,981 
329 682 8,742 33,500 
4 4 306 306 
20 20 913 913 
4 4 1,064 1,064 
334 334 45,030 45,030 | 
40 95 695 2,500 
3,731 4,176 202,474 225,199 
795 850 22,807 375751 
4,526 5,026 225,281 262,950 
421 455 67,749 68,500 
956 802 49,194 47,986(4) 
156 156 14,126 14,126 
159,946 —-181,003 20,618,307 24,657,434 


since 1890. Doubtless the census got fuller returns than the “ Universalist Register” obtains. 
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TABLE II.—SUMMARY FOR 1895. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Adventists (all branches) ...-..... 
Baptists (all branches)............ 
Brethren (River) (all branches)... . 
Brethren (Plymouth) (all branches) 
Catholics (all branches) .......... 
Gatholic2ApOstolici ets ateieci ee el 
Chinese Wem ples nyse otetole atoll: 
Christadelphians.)-<..0s eect elemets 
Christians (all branches).......... 
Christian Missionary Association. .. 
Christianvocientists) 2... 1... =< 
Christiany Winton creel sane ae Mee 
ChurchrofiGodsaatase nei eee 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth) 
Church of the New Jerusalem..... 
Communistic Societies (all branches) 
Congregationalists...6.....5....-.: 
Wisciplesvof Christ... Vas. seis wens ce 
Dunkards (all branches).......... 
Evangelical (all branches)........ 
Friends (all branches)............ 
Friends of the Temple............ 
German Evangelical Protestant.... 
German Evangelical Synod....... 
Jews, (all-branches).. 0. .....2.<. 
Latter-Day Saints (all branches)... 
Lutherans (all branches).......... 

Waldenstromians.............. 
Mennonites (all branches) ........ 
Methodists (all branches)......... 
IMOraviaMSincr ia uci arora wee tere erat 
Presbyterians (all branches)....... 
Protestant Episcopal (all branches) 
Reformed (all branches).......... 
Salvation ANMYye on kdeeeineteraaia 
Sehwenmlkfeldians). ceils ere evelehe ein iies 
HOGS TEtICCN rte cna Metenes eet 
Society for Ethical Culture........ 
SMTItUaAliStSa ey as ea sa issn seat 
Theosophical Society............. 


Ministers. 


1,362 
33,291 
155 
10,382 
95 


1,485 
10 

26 
183 
450 
“131 
5400 
5,260 
2,115 
1,234 
1,314 
4 

45 
838 
290 
2,075 
5,685 
140 
950 


34,141 
106 


11,097 
4,580 
1,662 


2,037 
3 
17 


(a) Returns for 1894. 


Churches. 


1,993 
46,871 
III 
314 
14,931 
Ce) 


1,011 


9,493 
150 


52,550 
104 
14,530 
5,979 
2,355 
682 


20 


334 
95 


Communi- 
cants. 


73,312 
4,068,539 
3,427 
6,661 
8,014,911 
1,394 
1,277 
110,050 
754 
8,724 
18,214 
36,000 
384 
7,406 
3,950 
600,000 
923,663 
81,394 
145,904. 
114,711 
340 
36,500 
185,203 
139,500 
234,000 
1,390,775 
20,000 
47,669 
55452,654 
12,923 
1,458,999 
26,290 
343,981 
33,500 
306 
913 
1,064 
45,030 
2,500(a) 
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TABLE II.—SumMMary For 1895.—Continued. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


United Brethren (all branches).... 
(UM CaRTAM Seer ees oye esc elegans esate wl 
WUVETSANISES) 2) 6,61. poise Sse, « eee 
Independent Congregations....... 


TABLE III.—NET GAINS FOR FIVE YEARS. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Adventists (all branches) ......... 
Baptists (all branches) (4)......... 
Brethren (River) (all branches).... 
Brethren (Plymouth) (all branches) 
Catholics (all branches)........... 
Catholic Apostolic... sc5. ... sere - 
(Chinese Temples... ii... he we 
GiiaStaGel POIanS: c.f a alare.ctennyei 
Christians (all branches).......... 
Christian Missionary Association... 
GSIMAStiaANn SCIENTISTS 14-9... ois eee ere 
(Christian OU MIOM 2 6. 44s <isas- 1s: 
CeNIECHPOMGOG say .t oon es ees 
Church Triumphant (Schweinfurth) 
Church of the New Jerusalem..... 
Communistic Societies (all branches) 
Congregationalists.............-- 
Disciples of Christ .............+- 
HOMVCATOS SNe sic easy leis > 
Evangelical (all branches) ......-- 
TONGS geist ole ise oveers = atx ere 
Friends of the Temple............- 
German Evangelical Protestant. ... 
German Evangelical Synod ....... 
Jews (all branches) ........-..+-- 


(a) Decrease. 


Ministers. Churches. 
2,746 5,026 
519 455 
800 802 

54 156 





Ministers. Churches. 
2a) 236 
7,645 3,842 
1,186 4,655 
A a : cr 
“72(a) 81 
one =f: oe 
4 1(@) 
342 632 





1,487 2,225 


27 27 
1(a) 507 
37 31 


158 205 
ve 15 
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Communi- 
cants. 


262,950 
68,500 
47,986 
14,126 


130,266 183,021 24,646,584 


Communi- 
cants. 


12,821 
3502579 


1,757,040 
6,528 


13,489 
“311 
99(2) 
87,229 
282,612 
7:599 
12,591 
7,593 
344 
2,229(a) 
9,004 


(2) This is the apparent increase. The real increase was probably much larger. 
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TABLE III.—NeEr Garns For FIVE YEARS.—Continued. 








DENOMINATIONS, "Ministers. Churches. Conan 
Latter-Day Saints (all branches)... 32 155 67,875 
Lutherans (all branches).......... 1,094 898 159,703 

Waldenstromians (a) .......... 140 150 20,000 
Mennonites (all branches) ........ 45 50 6,128 
Methodists (all branches)......... 4,141 6,412 863,370 
INLOTAYAATIG Marae erstellen leet tole fe 8(4) 10 1,142 
Presbyterians (all branches)...... : 649 1,054 180,667 
Protestant Episcopal (all branches) 356 877 85,781 
Reformed (all branches).......:.. 156 174 34,523 
SalvationwATimy see weenie oe <tc sees 2,037(2) 353 24,758 
Schwenkteldiansincknenae. co ecicens Sige Reo sve 
pocial Brethren. nM eae 
Society for Ethical Culture...... He 
PITICUAlISiS wees chy creh winters Settee eet ee neg 
aheosophical Society <2 vie ie soe. Baltes 55 1,805 
United Brethren (all branches).... 52(4) 500 37,669 
Winitarians iis pe Ase ee he 4 34 751 
(Winiversalistsi(G) Seam «vere tr 92 154(4) 1,208(d) 
Independent Congregations....... meee Sc sides 

Total Gains for Five Years... 21,230 + 23,075 += 4,028,277 


TABLE IV.—THE TWELVE LARGEST DENOMINATIONS. 


DENOMINATIONS. Communicants. 
Ea OMAN CALRONE, 2 sis ie diet cle a teva ome 7,988, 322 
Z,, MLSHONIshrEpIseppals 620. Sah lo sae cee ee 2,629,985 
Br DONEMT BaMtist v.32 Ws ahaa te eke eine 1,448,570 
4. Methodist Episcopal, South.............. - 1,379,928(d@) 
Bi Colored Baptist. Ls. s ovo aarca tented ee 1,343,530 
On Norther Baptist. (0c p ee eee ae eee 985,752 
Ze Disciplesior Christan eecsclseen eee 923,663 
Ba reesbyterlan (NOt)... cnccch kaw coe 3 902,757 
9. Protestant Episcopal....... Laeteeteyele Cesena 616,843 
ro,; Congregational. «5... ss sxne SEAR Bio: 600,000 
11, African Methodist Episcopal........ Saag 594,776 
12, Lutheran Synodical Conference........... 479,221 


(a) Not reported in the census of 1890. 

(6) Decrease. 

(c), The decrease in churches and communicants is probably apparent rather than real. It 
may be due to fuller reports for the census than for the “ Universalist Register.” ; 

(Z) Returns for 1894. 
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TABLE V.—THE TWELVE LARGEST DENOMINATIONAL 


FAMILIES. 
DENOMINATIONAL FAMILIES. Communicants. 

Tee Catholresen coc BAB OR CO ISO Rae Crier are 8,014,911 
DoE CUD OUISE crsteiniaistersl> sictsieiets celts s Asodacice 5,452,054 
Seo baptistnas a. Sid FOOD “pe Hb on Bock BACIO © OLS eR eee 
Ae EXESDVLETIAN certs se iocie cis crels ces ticveleei seis she 1,458,999 
GemloUL CLAM cid cease Sac lele a)sclelssoatera vara’ eee 1,390,775 
Ose Hi pISCOPaliany, eras. echoiscrotaticinjeieveie eis o\erais: ers 626,296 
PEMIRELOLME kiysc is e's sole ee AS MAL IE A OINOD Searches 343,981 
Bem UIILCCBretnren’, wonce ce icicle siciiete sistas Be 262,950 

_ g. Latter-Day Saints......... See ea hintate 234,000 
BL ODE VAN OCHCAl isis sie's 0 chic eie'sicye ale See Rare ccs 145,904 
The Wisticaries siciteie sss eC AE asec 139,500 
12. Friends..... Soe re then mittee bieislticetls nates 114,711 





INDEX. 


Adler, Felix, 348. 
Adonai Shomo, 11, 117. 
Advent Christians, 5. 
Adventists. History and Polity, 1-4. 
Relation to Freewill Baptists, 33. 
Relation to the Adonai Shomo, 117, 
Divisions, 4. 
Summary Statistics, 14. 
Adventists, Age-to-Come, 13. 
Adventists, Evangelical, 4. 
Adventists, Seventh-Day, 8. 
Adventists, The Church of God, 11. 
Adventists, The Churches of God in Christ Jesus, 13. 
Advent Union, Life and, 12. 
Albright, John, 139. 
Albrights, The. The Albright People, 139. 
Allen, Richard, 237. 
Altruists, III, 116. 
Amana Society, III, 113. 
American Christian Convention, 92. 
American National Convention, 28. 
Amish (Mennonite), 213. 
Amish, The Old (Mennonite), 214. 
Ammen, Jacob, 213. 
Anabaptists, 17. 
Ann Lee, III. 
Apostolic, The (Mennonite), 215. 
Armenian Church, 81. 
Asbury, Francis, 227. 
Associate Church of North America (Presbyterian), 305. 
Associate Reformed Synod of the South (Presbyterian), 306, 
Ballou, Hosea, 369. 
Baltimore Association, 45. 
Baptist Church of Christ, 43. 
Baptists. History and General Characteristics, 16-18, 
Relation to Other Bodies, 16. 
Divisions, 18. 
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Baptists. Summary Statistics, 53. 

Baptists, Anti-Mission, 45. 

Baptists (Colored), Regular, 27-29. 
Baptists, Free Communion, 33. 

Baptists, Freewill, 33-36. 

Baptists, General, 38—40. 

Baptists, General Six-Principle, 3o. 
Baptists, Missionary, 42. 

Baptists (North), Regular, 22-24. 

Baptists, Old School, 45. 

Baptists, Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian, 48-54. 
Baptists, Original Freewill, 37. 

Baptists, Primitive, 45-48. 

Baptists, Regular, 17, 18. 

Baptists, Regular, General Characteristics and Principles, 18-22. 
Baptists, Regular Predestinarian, 50. 
Baptists, Regular Two-Seed Predestinarian Primitive, so. 
Baptists, Sabbatarian, 31. 

Baptists, Separate, 41. 

Baptists, Seventh-Day, 31. 

Baptists (South), Regular, 25-27. 

Baptists, United, 41. 

Bible Bigots, 221. 
- Bishop Andrew, 254. 

Book of Covenants, 171. 

Book of Mormon, 165. 

Book of Worship, 109. 

Brethren in Christ, 55. ; 
Brethren, Old Order of Yorker, 57. 
Brethren (Plymouth) I., 60. 

Brethren (Plymouth) II., 61. 

Brethren (Plymouth) III., 62. 

Brethren (Plymouth) IV., 64. 

Brethren, The River. General History, 55. 

Summary Statistics, 58. 

Brethren, Yorker, 57. 

Brigham Young, 166. 

Brothers of Christ, 89. 

Brueder Gemeinde (Mennonite), 218. 
Bruederhoef (Mennonite), 213. 

Burial Hill Declaration, 120. 

Catholic Apostolic Church, 84. 

Catholic Church, The Greek, 79. 

Catholic Church, The Old, 82. 

Catholic Church, The Reformed, 82. 
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Catholic Church, The Roman, Statistics in the United States, 76-79. 
Catholics, General Definition, 66. 
Channing, William Ellery, 366. 
Chemung Association, 45. 
Chinese Temples, 86. 
Christadelphians, 89. 
Christian Church, South, 93, 94. 
Christian Connection, The, 91. 
Christian Missionary Association, 95. 
Christian Science Journal, The, 96. 
Christian Scientists, 96. 
Christians, The. Origin and General Characteristics, 91-93. 
Statistics, 93. 
Withdrawal of the Christian Church, South, 93. 
Christian Union Churches, 99. 
Churches of God in Christ Jesus (Adventist), 13. 
Church of God (Adventist), I1. 
Church of God in Christ (Mennonite), 217. 
Church of God, The (Winebrenner), 102. 
Church Triumphant (Koreshan Ecclesia), 111, 117. 
Church Triumphant, The (Schweinfurth), 105. 
Coke, Thomas, 223, 227. 
Communistic Societies. Definitions and Divisions, 111. 
Summary Statistics, 118. 
Conference, The General (Mennonite), 216. 
Conference, The Synodical (Lutheran), 190. 
Congregational Churches. History, Polity, Relation to Presbyterians, 119- 
rage 
Summary Statistics, 123, 124. 
Conservative Brethren, 133. 
Consolidated American Missionary Convention, 28. 
Council, The General (Lutheran), 184. 
Cyrus Teed, 117. 
Danish Association in America, The (Lutheran), 201. 
Danish Church in America, The (Lutheran), 199. 
Declaration of Christian Doctrine, 145. 
Defenseless, The (Mennonite), 219. 
Disciples of Christ, 125-127. 
Relation to Other Bodies, 91, 125. 
Principles, 126. 
Statistics, 127. 
Dunkards. History and General Characteristics, 130-133. 
Divisions, 133. 
Summary Statistics, 138. 
Eddy, Mrs. Mary Baker G., 96. 
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Embury, Philip, 226. 
Engle, Jacob, 55. 
Episcopal Church, The Protestant. History, 317-321. 
Doctrine, 319. 
Statistics, 322. 
Episcopal Church, The Reformed, Origin, Principles, and Statistics, 325-327. 
Ethical Culture, The Society for, 348. 
Evangelical Association, 139. 
Evangelist Missionary Church, The, (Methodist), 270, 
Evidence from Scripture and History of the Second Coming of Christ about 
the year 1843, 2. 
Falckner, Justus, 176. 
Fee, John G., 95. 
Flack, Elder J. V. B., 99. 
Foreign Mission Convention of the United States, 28. 
Fox, George, 143. 
Friends. General Descriptiun, 143, 144. 
Divisions, 144. 
Summary Statistics, 152. 
Friends (Hicksite), 147. 
Friends of the Temple, 153. 
Friends (Orthodox), 145. 
Friends (Primitive), 150. 
Friends (Wilburite), 149. 
General Association of the Western States and Territories, 28. 
German Baptists, 129. 
German Evangelical Protestant Church, 155. 
German Evangelical Synod of North America, 156. 
Goetwater, John Ernest, 175. 
Greek Orthodox Church, 81. 
Harmony Society, 111, 114. 
Hauge’s Synod (Lutheran), 196. 
Herrnhut, 272, 273. 
Herr, John, 215. 
Herrites, 216. 
Hicks, Elias, 147. 
Hoffmann, Christopher, 153. 
Hoffmannites, 153. 
Holdeman, John, 217. 
Holliman, Ezekiel, 17. 
Holy Club, 221. 
Hookers, 214. 
Huter, Jacob, 213. 
Independent Churches of Christ in Christian Union, 99. 
Irving, Edward, 84. 


INDEX. 


Jews. History in the United States, 159-161. 
Summary Statistics, 164. 
Jones, Abner, 91. 
Joseph Smith, 165. 
Judicial Testimony, 299. 
Koreshan Ecclesia, I11, 117. 
Latter-Day Saints. History, 165, 166. 
Divisions, 166. 
Summary Statistics, 173. 
Latter-Day Saints, Church of Jesus Christ of, 167. 
Latter-Day Saints, Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of, 170. 
Lecturing Brethren, 90. 
Lutheran Congregations, Independent, 204. 
Lutherans. General Survey, 175-177. 
Summary Statistics, 205. 
Lutheran Synods, Independent, 193. 
Mack, Alexander, 129. 
Makemie, Francis, 279. 
Massachusetts Metaphysical College, 96. 
McKendree, William, 228. 
Mennonite Church, 212. 
Mennonites. History, 206-212. 
Protest against Slavery, 207. 
Articles of Faith, 208. 
Polity, 210. 
Divisions, 212. 
Summary Statistics, 220. 
Menno Simons, 206. 
Methodists. History, 221-225. 
Peculiarities, 223. 
Conferences, 224. 
Articles of Religion, 225. 
Divisions, 225. 
Summary Statistics, 271. 
Methodists, Colored, The Congregational, 261. 
Methodist Connection of America, The Wesleyan, 250. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 226-236. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 252. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, The African, 237- 
Methodist Episcopal Church, The Colored, 262. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, The Union American, 236. 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, The African, 242. 
Methodist Protestant Church, The, 246. 
Methodist Protestant Church, The African Union, 242. 
Methodist Church, The Primitive, 265. 
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Methodists, The Congregational, 259. 
Methodists, The Free, 267. 
Methodists, The Independent, 269. 
Methodists, The New Congregational, 261. 
Midnight Cry, The, 2. 
Millennial Church or United Society of Believers, 121. 
Miller, William, 1. 
Missourians, 191. 
Moravians. History, 272-275. 

Government, 273. 

Doctrine, 274. 

Statistics, 276. 
Mother Lee, 112. 
Muhlenberg, Henry M., 176. 
National Christian Scientist Association, 96. 
New England Missionary Convention, 28. 
New Hampshire Confession, 19, 20. 
New Icaria Society, 111-116. 
New Jerusalem, The Church of, 107. 
New Lights, 312. 
New Mennonites, 216. 
Norwegian Church in America (Lutheran), 197. 
Norwegian Church, The United (Lutheran), 203. 
Oberholzer, John, 216. 
O’Kelley, James, of. 
Old Order Brethren, 136. 
Old (Wisler), The (Mennonite), 218. 
Open Brethren, 61. 
Orthodox Jews, 161. 
Parker, Daniel, 49. 
Philadelphia Confession, 19, 20. 
Plymouth Brethren. History and Doctrine, 59. 

Divisions, 60. 
Summary Statistics, 65. 
Presbyterian Church, Colored, The Cumberland, 294. 
Presbyterian Church (Covenanted), The Reformed, 314. 
Presbyterian Church in the United States and Canada, The Reformed, 314. 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. History, 279-283. 
Statistics, 283-288. 
Presbyterian Church in the United States (Southern), 302. ; 
Presbyterian Church, The Cumberland. History and Doctrine, 289-291. 
Statistics, 291-294. 

Presbyterian Church, The General Synod of the Reformed, 312. 
Presbyterian Church, The Synod of the Reformed, 31a. 
Presbyterians, Definition, Polity, Divisions, 277-27¢ 
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Presbyterians, The Reformed, History and Polity, 308. 

Presbyterians, The United, 298. 

Presbytery of Philadelphia, 280. 

Profession of Belief, 370. 

Progressive Brethren, 135. 

Protestant Episcopal Bodies, 317. 

Quakers, 143. 

Randall, Benjamin, 33. 

Rapp, George, I14. 

Reformed Bodies, General Description, 329. 

Reformed Church in America, 330-333. 

Reformed Church of the United States, 333-337. 

Reformed Church; The Christian, 337. 

Reformed Jews, The, 162. 

Reformed, The (Mennonite), 215. 

Russian Orthodox Church, 80. 

Salvation Army, Origin, Character, Government, Statistics, 340-343. 

Schweinfurth, George Jacob, 105. 

Schwenkfeldians, The, 344. 

Second Dose of the Doctrine of Two Seeds, 49. 

Separatists, I1I-115. 

Serving Brethren, go. 

Seventh-Day Baptists, German, 137. 

Shakers, III. 

Signs of the Times, The, 2. 

Social Brethren Church, The, 346. 

Spiritualists, The, 350. 

Statistical Summaries for 1895, 441. 

Stone, Barton W., 91. - 

Summary Statistics by Denominational Families, 392-393. 

Summary Statistics by Denominations, 380-391. 

Summary Statistics by States of all Denominations, 378-381. 

Summary Statistics of Churches in Cities, 404-440. 

Summary Statistics of Colored Organizations, 400-403. 

Summary Statistics of Denominations according to Number of Communi- 
cants, 394-397- 

Summary Statistics of Denominations according to Polity, 398-400. 

Summary Statistics of Denominational Families according to Number of 
Communicants, 397. 

Swedenborg, Emmanuel, 107. 

Synod of Ohio and other States, The Joint (Lutheran), 194. 

Synod in the South, The United (Lutheran), 182. 

Synod, The Buffalo (Lutheran), 195. 

Synod, The General (Lutheran), 178. 

Synod, The German Augsburg (Lutheran), 200. 

Synod, The Icelandic (Lutheran), 201. 
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Synod, The Michigan (Lutheran), 108. 

Synod, The Suomai (Lutheran), 202. 

Temple Society, 153. 

Theosophical Society, 353. 

Thomas, John, 80. 

Time Brethren, 3. 

Touro, Abraham and Isaac, 15y. 

True Inspiration Congregations, 113. 

Trumpet of Alarm, The, 2. 

Uniates, 79. 

Unitarians, 365. 

Unitas Fratrum, 272. 

United Brethren in Christ, 357. 

United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution), 361. 
United Brethren, Origin and General Description, 355<357. 
United Zion’s Children, 57. 

Unity of Brethren as Distinguished from United Brethren in Christ, 272. 
Universalists, 369. 

Warwick Association, 45. ; 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church (Presbyterian), 296. 
Westminster Confession, Revision of, 282. 

White, Mrs. Ellen G., 11. 

Wilbur, John, 149. 

Wilford Woodruff, 167. 

Williams, Roger, 17. 

Winebrenner, John, 102. 

Woman-preachers, 34. 

Zion Union Apostolic Church (Methodist), 245. 


Index to Introduction. 


I. The Sources of Information and the Plan, ix—xi. 
Relation to the Census of 1890. 
Alphabetical Order of the Denominations and Historical Order of 
the Denomination of Families. 
II. The Scope and Method of the Census, xi-xiv. 
The Census of 1880 and the Census of 1890. 
Exhaustive List of Denominations. 
III. Variety in Religion, xiv—xvi. 

Wide Range of Choice. 

The Smaller Bodies the more Numerous. 
IV. Classification of the Churches, xvi—xix. 

The Principle of Classification. 

The Difficulty in the Nomenclature. 
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V. Denominational Titles, xix—xxiv. 
Geographical, Racial, Historical, etc. 
The Blue and the Pink Cover. 
VI. The Causes of Division, xxiv—xxix. 
Controversies over Doctrine. 
Controversies over Administration and Discipline. 
Controversies over Moral Questions. 
Controversies of a Personal Character. 
VII. Analysis of Religious Forces of the United States, xxix—xxxiv. 
Christians and Non-Christians. 
Ministers. 
Organizations. 
Services. 
Values. 
Communicants. 
VIII. Religious Population, xxxiv—xxxvi. 
Methods of Computation. 
TX. The Growth of the Churches, xxxvii—xl. 
The Normal Condition. 
The Net Increase. 
Statistical Proofs of the Advance of Protestant Christianity. 
X. How the Religious Forces are Distributed, xl-xlv. 
With respect to Number of Communicants, Value of Property, 
Number of Organizations or Congregations. 
XI. The Evangelical and Non-Evangelical Elements, xlv—xlviii. 
Classification according to Definition. 
XII. The General Statistical Summaries, xlviii-liii. 
Classification according to Polity, and of Churches in the Cities, 
new Features. 
Difficulties with respect to Lutherans. 
Opinions of Representative Men. 
XIII. The Negro in his Relations to the Church, liii., Iviii. 
XIV. The Characteristics of American Christianity, lviii—Ixv. 
The Phenomenal Growth of the Church of Rome and its Relation 
to Protestant America. ' 
Evangelical Christianity and its Principal Purpose, not Polemical 
but Practical. 
XV. How the Church affects Society, Ixv.—Ixvi. 
As a Property-holder, Corporation, Public Institution, etc. 
Explanations of the Terms used, Ixviii. 





APPENDIX. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES, 


THE AREA OF THE CIRCLE REPRESENTS IN EACH CASE 
THE ENTIRE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP, THE VARIOUS 
SECTORS REPRESENT, PROPORTIONALLY, THE 
STRENGTH OF EACH DENOMINATION. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS 
SECTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 






PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE AREA OF THE CIRCLE REPRESENTS THE CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE COUNTRY, THE SEVERAL 
SECTORS, THE PROPORTIONAL STRENGTH 
OF THE SEVERAL DENOMINATIONS, 
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ARIZONA ARKANSAS 


ALABAMA 








ISlldva 





CONNECTICUT 


COLORADO 


CALIFORNIA 


INOHLVD 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FLORIDA 


DELAWARE 


ISIGOHLIW 





BAPTIST 





ILLINOIS 


IDAHO 


GEORGIA 
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IOWA KANSAS 


INDIANA 
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KENTUCKY 
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MINNESOTA 
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NUMBER OF COMMUNICANTS OF THE PRINCIPAL DENOMINATIONS, 





NEW YORK 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ILLINOIS 

OHIO 
MINNESOTA 
WISCONSIN 
NEW JERSEY 
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IN THOSE STATES IN WHICH THEY HAVE THE GREATEST STRENCTH. 
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PROPORTION OF CHURCH MEMBERS TO AGGREGATE POPULATION. 
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